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NOTE BY THE ADMINISTRATOK. 



Notwithstanding the fact that the late lamented State geologist, Dr. D. 
D. Owen, dictated portions of this Report until within three days of his 
death, there yet remained fifteen counties, viz.. Pike, Ouachita, Lafayette, 
Columbia, Union, Calhoun, Bradley, Ashley, Drew, Chicot, Arkansas, 
Jefferson, Crittenden, Mississippi, and Craighead, the recorded observations 
regarding which existed only in the form of field-notes, suflSiciently exten- 
sive indeed, but frequently abbreviated, and merely suggestive. 

The undersigned having, at the request of the family, taken out letters 
of administration on the estate of his deceased brother, it thus became his 
official, as well as it was previously a cherished firaternal duty to secure, 
as far as was consistent with the circumstances, the completion of the 
Report according to the original design. 

Mr. E. T. Cox, who had for years been associated in this and other sur- 
veys with Dr. D. D. Owen, kindly undertook the preparation of those notes 
for the press, although the described counties had not been visited by him 
in person ; and with the critical accuracy of Mr. J. P. Lesley, of Philadel- 
phia, previously obtained to superintend the press and revise the proofs, 
now rendered doubly valuable, creditable accuracy may be relied on. To 
Mr. M. W, Smith sincere obligations are also due for the sheets written 
out by him from dictation, previous to the death of Dr. Owen, and for the 
arrangement of the field-notes before the arrival of Mr. Cox. 

The above explanation, alike due to all parties, may secure from the 
public a lenient criticism, should there appear any discrepancy, omission, 
or want of amplification in the details of the above counties. 

The administrator cannot close this notice without asking permission 
to record here the feeling, so often expressed by his deceased brother, 
regarding the promptness and liberality in business, as well as the courtesy 
and kindness in intercourse, evinced by his Excellency, E. N. Conway, 
late Governor of Arkansas, during the entire work and execution of the 
survey. 

RICHARD OWEN, 

Administrator on tlie Estate of Dr. D. D. Owen, deceased. 



INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 



To his Excellency, Elias N. Contvay, 

Governor of Arkansas. 

Sir, — ^In conformity with the Act, approved 21st February, 1859, 
and under your reappointment, bearing date the 2 2d of February, 
1859, 1 have continued the further, prosecution of the Geological 
Survey of the State, and herewith" submit my Second Geological 
Report of the results of the jsurveys made since the passage of that 
Act, which results are embodied 'ifi^thef following pages. 

Very respectfiilly, 

Your obedient servant, 

DAVID DALE OWEN. 



INTRODUCTION 



In the First Volume of the Arkansas Eeport, I have already set forth 
the objects and utility of a well-conducted Geological Survey. 

The work which has been accomplished, is, as yet, only introductory to 
a thorough survey of the State, since, in reality, all that it was possible to 
complete from the commencement of the survey up to this time is a 
Geological Eeconnoissance, or a general survey in advance of more detailed 
surveys of those regions which that Reconnoissance may designate as 
mineral districts: still, any one who will carefully and understandingly 
peruse these pages, must become convinced of the importance and value 
of even this rapid Eeconnoissance. 

The following are some of the leading practical results, summary 
conclusions, and general statements: 

The knowledge of the general boundaries of the geological formations, 
now established, enables the geologist to predict what valuable minerals 
may be found within their limits, and what it would be a useless waste of 
time to search for within the same. 

The survey has also established the great geological axis and ti-end of 
the formations, which give not only the contour to the topographical 
features of the State, but a clue to the great synclinal folds or troughs, in 
conformity with which certain geological strata appearing, at one time, in 
elevated position in the mountain ranges, sink beneath the surface, to 
reappear, perhaps, in natural outcrop on the opposite side of some wide 
valley. Some of these basins have been proved to be the repository of salt ; 
which may be brought to the surface through the intervention of Artesian 
brines. 

The extent and area of the coal-bearing strata have been generally 
ascertained, their geological position established, and their leading 
chemical properties and composition tested. 

Those districts have been pointed out which are most likely to afford 
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lead ore^ and which^ therefore, especially demand the attention of lead- 
miners. 

Xumeroufl iron regions have been discovered, many of which are well- 
worthy the examination of the iron master, and the composition of many 
of these iron ores has been already ascertained by their chemical analysis, 
to be fonnd recorded in their appropriate places. 

Wide belts of country have been indicated where marble prevails. 

Sources have been pointed out where the best limestones can be pro- 
cured, both for burning to lime, making hydraulic cement, and for the im- 
provement of land, as mineral fertilizers and physical ameliorators of the soil. 

Localities have been pointed out where marls and potter's clays can be 
obtained, and their value will be shown hereafter by chemical analysis. 

In the Agricultural Department of the survey, complete suites of boUs 
have been collected, these being selected with great care and with special 
reference to the derivative geological formation, and with a view to settle 
that very important question, whether soil analysis can be of utility to the 
agriculturist, and whether it is capable of showing the relative fertility of 
soils, their peculiarities derived from different geological formations, and 
the loss sustained by cultivation. 

Time, up to the present, has only permitted the completion of the 
analyses of one hundred and eighty-seven of these soils, subsoils, and 
underclays. An examination of these soil-analyses, together with three 
hundred and seventy-five, reported in the Kentucky survey, establishes, in 
my opinion, in the most incontrovertible manner, not only the great 
utility and practical importance of soil-analyses, but other facts, of the 
greatest interest, in connection with the subject of agricultural chemistry, 
to which I shall call particular attention in the agricultural section of this 
Report 

The medical and chemical properties of numerous mineral waters have 
been exhibited, either by qualitative chemical analyses made at the 
fountain head, or by quantitative chemical analyses made in my laboratory, 
giving the proportions by weight of the different ingredients in a certain 
weight of the waters ; as, for instance, of the waters of the Hot Springs, 
White and Black River waters, &c. 

Much valuable information has also been conveyed by the examination 
of many well and spring waters, showing their salubrity and fitness for 
domestic use. 

The geological survey has also pointed out the origin and source of the 
Ilot Springs ; and explained the mode of formation, and designated also 
the age of two of the most interesting and beautiful minerals of the State, 
the Whetstone and Rock-crystal formations. 

Until a minute detailed survey shall define all the plications of the 
strata, and establish systems of anticlinal and synclinal folds, it would be 
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impossible, in all instances, to give a precise opinion with regard to the 
success of Artesian borings throughout the State ; but still enough has been 
ascertained on these points to give, in many cases, valuable information. 

Though I have, myself, not actually seen one particle of gold in the 
State, yet I have no reason to disbelieve the statement of others, who 
assert that they have, at certain localities, found small flakes of that 
metal; and though I have not as yet seen either the true gold-bearing 
slate and quartz vein, still there is a large district of Arkansas occupied 
by metamorphosed slates, adjacent fb granite ; and as for quartz veins, I 
venture to state there are few countries, if any, in which there is such a 
wide, indeed, almost universal diffusion of milky quartz in veins, seams, 
and beds, as in many of the middle counties : and silex, in some shape or 
form, is everywhere diffused and disseminated: sometimes in the form 
of chert, hornstone, and chalcedonic flint ; sometimes as burrstone ; 
sometimes as hone and whetstones; sometimes as quartzose sandstone 
(in fact, 80 much so, that the tire of carriage-wheels will be almost worn 
through in travelling only a single season over the State) ; but the slates 
are less magnesian and talcose, and the quartz less ferruginous than is 
usual in most auriferous regions, and yet the surface symptoms so much 
resemble those of the gold regions of Georgia and North Carolina, that 
settlers from these States, at all acquainted with gold-washing, have 
generally been so struck with the " prospect for gold," that they have 
almost invariably been induced to attempt a search, but, so far as J have 
been able to learn, with little or no success. Yet, even if no gold should 
be found profitable to work, there are resources of the State in ores of 
zinc, manganese, iron, lead, and copper, marble, whet and hone stones, 
rock-crystal, paints, nitre-earths, kaolin, granite, freestone, limestone, marls, 
green-sand, marly limestones, grindstones, and slate, which may well 
justify the assertion, that Arkansas is destined to rank as one of the 
richest mineral States in the Union. 

Her zinc ores compare veiy favorably with those of Silesia ; and her 
argentiferous galena far exceeds, in percentage of silver, the average of 
such ores of otiier countries. Her Novaculite rock cannot be excelled in 
fineness of texture, beauty of color, and sharpness of grit. 

Her Crystal Mountains stand unrivalled for extent ; and their products 
are equal, in brilliancy and transparency, to any in the world. 

Yet Arkansas is a young State ; and her geological survey is, in reality, 
only feirly commenced. K thus early in this work we are able to report 
such flattering prospects, what may not be anticipated by thorough and 
minute detailed surveys 7 

A comparison of the analyses of her soils, as far as yet made, with a few 
soils collected in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, shows that her soils, 
generally, are equally rich in fertilizing ingredients with those of the said 
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States ; and that her hest hottom lands are, in truth, richer, — facts admit- 
ting of an easy explanation, which will be given in the body of this Report. 

It is true that, in the hilly and mountainous regions of Arkansas, the 
surface is much more broken and rocky than in Iowa, "Wisconsin, and part 
of Minnesota. These States possess a wonderful advantage in their general 
levelness of surface, unobstructed, for the most part, by surface-rock ; but 
this, in a measure, is counterbalanced by the shortness of the Arkansas 
winter and the abundance of timber. 

To the general diftusion of silex, or more properly silicate of potash, 
in the soil of Arkansas, is probably to be attributed the almost universal 
growth of pine timber, not always, or, generally, as an exclusive pine forest, 
but intermixed more or less with other timber. So peculiarly indigenous 
does the yellow pine appear to be to the Arkansas soils, that you will even 
find it growing in river and creek bottoms, side by side with the gum, and 
on the argillaceous slopes, associated with beech. 

Another peculiarity in the timber of Arkansas is the entire absence of 
poplar timber, with the exception of a luxuriant growth on the quaternary 
soils of Crowley's Ridge. 

The Osage orange, or Bois d'Arc, seems to be particularly congenial to 
the cretaceous soils of the southwest counties, particularly of Hempstead 
County. It is an opinion advanced by Dr. X. D. Smith, of that county, 
tliat it is indigenous to the Red River country above the Great Raft. At 
all events I am convinced that the cretaceous soils, highly charged as they 
are with lime, are peculiarly adapted to its growth. 

The Botanical Department, provided for in the Act of the 21st February, 
1859, 1 intrusted to M. Leo Lesquereux. That gentleman, well known to 
science as an able, thorough, and experienced botanist, has also devoted 
himself to the study of fossil botany. His double acquirements rendered 
him peculiarly suited to the duty assigned him in Arkansas, — not only that 
of reporting on the recent botany of the State, but also of investigating its 
carboniferous fossil flora. 

In the First Report, the opinion was advanced, that there was but one 
geological horizon of workable coal, and that that bed of coal belonged to 
the era of the millstone grit, having been formed previous to and lying 
beneath No. 1 coal of the sections of Kentucky. 

This opinion was based chiefly on observations of superposition, i.e. on 
the relative position of the coals of Arkansas, with reference to the well 
known Archimedes and Pentremite-beds of the underlying sub-carboni- 
ferous limestone group, and the peculiar character of the overlying sand- 
stones and shales. 

The establishment of this fact, with reference to the Arkansas coals, 
being, in a practical point of view, amongst the most important problems 
in the tr^^ol'^gy of Arkansas, I was the more desirous to bring all the cvi- 
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dence possible to bear on this subject. In particular, the investigation of 
the specific character of the fossil plants of the roof shales of coal, being 
regarded by many as supplying important data as to the exact age of dif- 
ferent beds of coal, appeared to me indispensable, inasmuch as it involved 
a question which I deemed of so much moment to the future interests of 
Arkansas ; while, at the same time, important facts might be developed in 
aid of the solution of a great scientific inquiry. No individual could be 
better prepared to enter on this investigation than M. Leo Lesquereux, 
since his previous long experience in the fossil flora of the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky had given him an insight into this special 
study, which no other man in this country possesses. His report on this 
subject will therefore be read with interest. 

Unfortunately, neither the means at my disposal, nor the previous en- 
gagements of that gentleman, permitted me to engage his services but for 
a limited period of time ; nevertheless, much has been accomplished, as, 
from a previous knowledge of localities, I was able to plan his route, so 
that he might reach at once the coal outcrops, where he could make his 
observations on fossil botany to the best advantage ; while along his line 
of travel he could, during the same excursion, explore the recent botany 
of the country. So far, however, his field surveys in Arkansas have neces- 
sarily been confined to a season not the most favorable to witness plants 
iu their perfection, viz., October, November, and December. It was my 
intention that he should have made another survey in the spring of 1860, 
for the purpose of observing the plants of Arkansas at a time when many 
of them are in bloom; but his previous engagements prevented M. Les- 
quereux from accomplishing that design. 

In the United States the people are already alive to the importance of 
the grape culture in a commercial and moral point of view ; but, as yet, 
they are not aware of the extraordinary medical properties attributed to it 
in Europe. I would, therefore, call especial attention to M. Lesquereux's 
remarks on this subject in his botanical report. 

After Dr. Elderhorst left for Europe, in the middle of February, 1859, I 
engaged the services of Dr. Robert Peter to make the analyses of the soils 
for the Agricultural Department of the survey. No man in the United 
States has had so large an experience in soil-analyses as Dr. Peter. During 
the progress of the Kentucky survey, he has analyzed three hundred and 
seventy-five soils ; for the Indiana survey, he has analyzed thirty-three ; 
and he has already completed, for the Arkansas survey, the chemical 
analysis of one hundred and eighty-seven soils. These analyses have been 
conducted upon the most approved plan, and with the utmost accuracy of 
whicli chemistry is at present capable ; indeed, the extraction of the soluble 
portion of the soil, by long digestion in carbonic acid water, is a process 
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first suggested and carried out by Dr. Peter ; and has never, to my know- 
ledge, been applied to any other series of soil-analyses but his own. In 
the Agricultural section of this Report I shall endeavor to show the utility 
and practical importance of this great work. To these remarks I would 
emphatically call the attention of my readers ; particularly of those sceptics 
and disbelievers who depreciate the value of such chemical researches, and 
even scout the idea of the chemical analysis of a soil conveying any infor- 
mation valuable to the farmer. 
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CHAPTER L 

Since the publication of the First Eeport on this State, the Geological 
Kcconnoissance has been extended over the middle and southern counties 
of Arkansas, completing the preliminary survey of the State. 

When I speak of the Geological Reconnoissance of the State having been 
completed, let me not be misunderstood. 

I mean by this that the leading geological features of the State have now 
been ascertained, and, consequently, a clue obtained to what may be ex- 
pected to be found in the State within the limits of these various forma- 
tions ; the general boundaries of which may now be said to be established. 

This is, however, in fact, only the preliminary step to the commencement 
of a regular detailed geological survey. 

With the information now collected, though the general outline of the 
geological formations can now be laid down, the meanders and details of 
these boundaries can only be properly established after a correct topogra- 
phical map shall have been constructed, showing the contour, by lines o'f 
equal altitude, of the principal ridges. This is a work of time and labor ; 
but still one that can be accomplished with much greater facility in a State 
like Arkansas, which has been laid off into townships, sections, and quar- 
ter-sections, than in a State like Kentucky, where geographical maps must 
necessarily be constructed before one step can be taken towards establish- 
ing with precision the geological features of the State. Hitherto the State 
boundary lines, and a few of the larger rivers, have been the only recog- 
nized lines to aid the geologist in his work in Kentucky. 

Since each geological formation has its peculiar mineral associates, the 
experienced geologist, once acquainted with the general areas of the gcolo- 
^cal rock-formations, knows what kind of mineral may be sought for in 
<*ach with a prospect of success, and also those which it would be a use- 
loss waste of time to search for. 

The fundamental knowledge, then, obtained by the preparatoiy general 
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survey, or, in other words, geological recounoissance, is indispensable, since 
it not only enables the geologist to predict what may and what may not be 
found, but gives that general acquaintance with the geological features of 
the State, without which the geologist must be unprepared to. direct 
detailed surveys with that degree of confidence and precision which the 
importance of such work demands. 

Several rude attempts have been made to represent the geology of 
Arkansas on colored geological maps of the United States, constructed hy 
individuals, none of whom ever visited the State of Arkansas, but who 
endeavored to gather their information from the writings or observations 
of others. All these attempts, as they do not give any correct idea of the 
course, area, or succession of the geological formations of Arkansas, must 
be considered failures, more especially, as they are all on too small a scale 
to represent the geology of the country, even if they had been correctly 
constructed. 

The granitic* axis, which gives to Arkansas its peculiar geographical 
features, has greatly disturbed and modified its geological rock-formations, 
aided, undoubtedly, by a continuous wide-spread underground extension 
of these igneous rocks, on a platform of which the stratified rocks of 
Arkansas repose, at a greater or less depth, conforming to the contour of 
a waved surface. 

The main southern granitic protrusion, to which I now more parti- 
cularly allude, has not assumed an east to west bearing, as one would 
be led to suppose from an examination of these maps. That portion of it, 
exposed to view in Pulaski County, partakes of a crescent-shaped curve, 
the southern limb of which bears nearly north and south. Neither do 
these rocks occupy a surface-area nearly as great as has been represented. 

But though its actual surface outcrop is only about four miles in length 
and two in breadth, on the waters of the Fourche, and about three to four 
miles in length in Saline County, and still less in Magnet Cove, in Hot 
Spring County, yet these distant protruded masses of igneous rocks 
have, undoubtedly, a continuous connection beneath the drainage of the 
country. A line connecting these different localities would, therefore, 
give the general bearings of the main granitic outburst of Arkansas, from 
northeast to southwest ; although I believe, when the detailed geological 
survey of the State comes to be made out, the most prevalent stiike-line 
of the $tratified rocks will be found to be nearly east and west. 

The great range and area of the metamorphosed shales, sandstones, and 
limestones, together with the numerous instances that will be hereafter 
cited of tilted strata, and high angles of dip, far removed from the axis 

* By granitic, I here include not onlj granite proper, but the associate liomblendic and 
angilic rocks. 
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above described, can only be accounted for by proximity to a subterranean 
axis of disturbance, less apparent, but probably exerting greater dynamic 
forces than those which brought the granitic rocks to the surface through 
weak points of the superficial crust. 

The mineral veins which have been detected traversing the neighboring 
strata, have, no doubt, a connection, and owe their origin to the causes 
brought into action during the production of these crystalline rocks and 
the metamorphism of the strata. The high mountainous regions of Izard, 
Searcey, Van Buren, Conway, Pope, Johnson, Newton, Madison, Franklin, 
Washington, Crawford, Sebastian, Perry, Yell, Scott, Polk, Sevier, Mont- 
gomery, Pike, and Hot Spring Counties, owe as certainly their elevation 
to the same cause, operating however through a vast period of time and 
slumbering, even at this day, under the Whetstone and Crystal Mountains 
of Hot Spring and Montgomery Counties, as will bo hereafter explained. 

There is another granitic axis which, though it only reaches the surface 
on a branch of Spavinaw Creek, beyond the northwest limits of the State, 
undoubtedly indicates the close proximity of a platform of the same 
material on which the lead-bearing rocks of the subcarboniferous group of 
the northwest counties of Arkansas, and the southwest counties of Missouri 
repose. A knowledge of the existence of igneous rocks beneath that 
region of subcarboniferous rocks, has a most important bearing in esti- 
mating the probable mineral character of that district of country, of 
which I liave given some account in my previous volume. 

In the first Report, a description was given of the geological position 
and mineral character of the vein of argentiferous galena, as it occurs on 
Kellogg Creek in Pulaski County. A vein, possessing very similar cha- 
racters, has been observed during the progress of the work, in the last 
two seasons, at various points in Saline, Montgomery, and Pike Counties, 
but more especially in Sevier County, all having a constant bearing 
nearly in the same northeast and southwest course, and running almost 
parallel to the aforementioned range of the outcrop of the crystalline 
rocks. The facts ascertained render it probable that the metalliferous 
veins exposed on Kellogg Creek, in Pulaski County, may be traced from 
that locality in a southwest direction across the State to the Indian 
boundary line and beyond ; and, perhaps, also, to a considerable distance 
to the northeast. 

Evidence has also been collected, which renders it not improbable, that 
another metalliferous vein may exist on the south side of the granitic axis, 
extending even as far south as Wood Hill, in Ashley County. 

The coal region of Sebastian, Scott, Yell, Perry, and the southern portions 
of Franklin and Johnson Counties, has been explored since the last Report, 
by which it has been ascertained that the thickest beds of coal, at present 
known in the State, crop out in Sebastian County, on the borders and in 

2 
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the vicinity of the. Jenny Lind Prairie, where they attain a thickness of 
four to five feet. 

The coals seen in the southern parts of Franklin and Johnson Counties 
do not appear to exceed two feet in thickness. They generally lie low in 
the creek banks, skirting the edge of the prairies, covered by shaly clajs 
impregnated with iron, and containing more or less iron-stone nodules, 
and rest upon stigmaria clays. 

Along nearly the whole course of the Petit Jean Mountain Range, in 
Perry and Yell Counties, a seam of coal can be traced, usually from one 
foot to fifteen inches thick, occupying a position about one hundred feet 
above the base of the mountain. 

In the higher ranges, for instance in the ^lagazine Mountain, coal of 
about the same thickness has been detected, upwards of five hundred feet 
above the levels of the farms in the plains below the mountain : whether 
this is the same, or a distinct bed of coal, has not been fully ascertained. 

Since the first tracing of these seams of coal, as stated in the Introduction 
to the Report, M. Lesquereux has made a more special examination of 
the specific characters of the fossil fiora of these coal-bearing strata, in 
order that all the paleeontological evidence may be brought to bear on 
this subject, in aid of establishing the exact age of the coal beds. 

You will see from a perusal of his Report, that the palseontological 
evidence of the geological position of these coals is in corroboration of the 
views formerly advanced, — that they are sub-conglomeritic ; that is, that 
they lie below the horizon of No. 1 coal of the Kentucky sections, and 
are contemporaneous with the coals above the rapids of the Cumberland 
River, in Pulaski County, Kentucky, and that of Indian Creek, near the 
confines of Bath and Powell Counties in the same State. 

In June of 1858, 1 made a partial examination of the waters of the Hot 
Springs, by boiling down one and a half gallons of the water taken from 
the Kitchen Spring, Ko. 19 of the chart accompanying this Report, and 
found the contents, approximately, reduced to one gallon, as follows : 

Grammes. 

Organic matter combined with some moisture, 1*16 

Silica with some sulphate of lime not dissolved by water, - • 1.40 

Bicarbonate of lime, 2.40 

** " magnesia, 0.50 

CUoride of potassium, 0.04 

" « sodium, 0.218 

Oxide of iron and a little alumina, 0.133 

Sulphate of lime dissolved by water, 0.350 

Loss, Iodine? Bromine? 0.053 

6.254 

In the winter of the same year. Dr. Elderhorst, then Chemical Assistant 
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to the Survey, was instructed to collect a sufficient number of gallons of the 
WBtev to make an accurate quantitative analysis in my laboratory. 

During January of 18«59, he made an analysis of the solid contents in 
1000 grammes of the water from the spring that gushes out near the base 
of the cliff of calcareous tufa behind the Pavilion, being the most northerly 
of the main group, mostly resorted to by invalids for drinking, and known 
generally as the "Arsenic Spring" (No. 25 of the Chart of the Hot 
Springs), under the supposition that it contained arsenic. This popular 
notion is not, however, confirmed by the chemical analysis. For 200 
grammes of the calcareous deposit, in which it is more likely to be 
detected than in the quantity of water that could be conveniently sub- 
jected to analysis, failed to give any precipitate in the acid solution of that 
substance with sulphuretted hydrogen, which proved not only the absence 
of arsenic, but of lead, antimony, and in fact, all other metals precipitable in 
any acid solution by sulphuretted hydrogen, which includes indeed all the 
metals but Iron, Zinc, Cobalt, Nickel, Manganese, Uranium and the four 
rare acid-producing metals, Chromium, Tantalium, Niobium, and Pelo- 
pium ; among this latter group of metals only a very small percentage of iron 
was found to be present, in the form of bicarbonate of the protoxide of iron, 
which is deposited, by long standing, as a dark-brown sediment, which, except 
at one of the Springs (No. 17 of the Chart), is so incorporated with the great 
mass of tbe carbonate of lime and siliceous earths, forming the cliffs and 
crusts of tufa, as to be undistinguishable4o the eye. 

Dr. William Elderhorst's analysis of 1000 grammes of the so-called 
"Arsenic Spring*' (No. 25 of the Chart), is here inserted: 

Orammes. 

Lime, 0.059024 

Silicates, 0.045600 

Sulphuric acid, 0.019400 

Magnesia, 0.007629 

Chlorine, . . . . " 0.002275 

Soda, 0.004650 

Potash, 0.001560 

In this analysis, the carbonic acid united with a portion of the lime and 
magnesia was not estimated. 

The silicates, which were left undissolved on treating the residue ob- 
tained by evaporating the waters to dryness in a platina capsule, with 
hydrochloric acid, were fused with a mixture of carbonate of soda and 
potash, and qualitatively examined. They were found to contain Silica, 
Lime, Magnesia, Iron, and Manganese. 

The quantity operated on was too small to determine th'e proportions 
by weight. 
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In the early part of Angost, 1860, 1 made a complete analysis of the 
spring on the hill. So. 1 of the Chart accompanying this Report . 

The solid contents obtained by evaporating 1000 grammes (one litre) of 
this water to dryness, were separated into the portion soluble in water, and 
that Bolnble only in hydrochloric acid, and the acids and bases in each 
(except hydrochloric in the acid solution) separately determined. 

In another portion of the same quantity of water evaporated to diyness, 
with a little hydrochloric acid, the total quantity of bases were estimated, 
and in a third portion the acids were determined. 

The sediment found in the bottom of the bottle containing the water 
was also examined. 

From these various analyses the following results were obtained. 

The total quantity of matter, from 1000 grammes of this water, weighed 
0.1518 grammes; of which 0.0018 was organic matter, which burnt off by 
ignition, emitting an odor like that from burning peat.* This organic 
principle is, probably, appocrinic acid, which was united with the oxide of 
iron ; but the quantity obtained, from the amount of water operated on, 
was insufficient to demonstrate its properties sufficientiy to enable me to 
decide positively on its identity with that organic acid. 

After the organic matter was burnt off, 0.15 of saline matter remained. 
Of this, 0.0252 grammes were soluble in water, and 0.1268 insoluble iii 
water. 

The sediment at the bottom of the bottle weighed, when dry, 0.0300. 
This lost, by ignition, 0.0048, which was mostly organic matter, similar to 
that held in solution. The residue, 0.0252, gave up, to hydrochloric acid, 
0.0092, which was mostly carbonate of lime, with a little oxide of iron, 
which had existed partly as carbonate of iron and iron combined with the 
organic principle ; and a trace of carbonate of magnesia. There remained 
0.016 insoluble in hydrochloric acid, which was at first a deep chocolate- 
brown color, and turned of a red ochre-color, after ignition. This proved 
to be mostly silica, with a little sulphate of lime, tinged with oxides of 
iron and manganese. 

The various analyses gave in the sediment : 

Organic matter (appocrinic acid?), 0.0048 

Carbonates of lime ; a little oxide of iron, which existed partly as car- 
bonate of iron, and partly combined with the organic acid, and a 

trace of carbonate of magnesia, 0.0092 

Silica, with a little sulphate of lime, tinged with oxides of iron and man- 
ganese, 0.0160 

0.03C0 

* Whore the water is concentrated, or the solid extract treated with water, before this organic 
principle is bomt off, the solation has a yellow color imparted to it by the presence of this sub- 
stance. 
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The part of the matter soluble in water after evaporation to dryness and 
ignition : 

Magnesia, 0.0040 

Soda, 0.0120 

Potash, 0.0030 

Chlorine, 0.0060 

Sulphnric acid, 0.0002 

0.0252 

The part insoluble in water, after evaporation to dryness, and before 
ignition : 

Organic matter (appocrinic acid?) burnt off by ignition, , . . 0.0018 

Silica and Bilicates, insoluble in acids, 0.0600 

Carbonate of lime, 0.0600 

'' *' magnesia, 0.0040 

Alumina and oxide of iron, 0.0010 

0.1268 

Calculating the probable combinations of these acids and bases, as they 
are, in all probability, united in the water, we have : 

Appocrinate ? of protoxide of iron, ..••... 0.025 

Silica and insoluble silicates, 0.060 

Bicarbonate of lime, 0.0S6 

'* ^ magnesia, 0.006 

Alumina and oxide of iron, 0.001 

Carbonate of soda, 0.0170 

" " potash, 0.0040 

Sulphate of magnesia, 0.0002 

Chloride of magnesia, 0.0026 

Sulphate of lime, 0.000015 



. 



There is still an excess of magnesia remaining, which probably exists 
as iodide and bromide of magnesia ; for, though Dr. Elderhorst, operating 
on 1000 grammes, was not able to detect any Iodine or Bromine ; yet, when 
I extracted the solid residue from 2000 grammes with alcohol, evaporated 
this to dryness, at a low temperature, and tested it with protochloride of 
Palla^um, the watery solution was slightly tinged yellowish-brown, indi- 
cative of a trace of iodine ; and, if larger quantities of the water were 
operated on, the iodine and bromine could, in all probability, be distinctly 
brought out. 

I have been repeatedly asked to what I attributed the medical virtues 
of these waters. I reply, mainly to (heir high temperatures. Here, at the 
Hot Springs of Arkansas, there is the most abundant supply of water at a 
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scalding temperature ; several of the springs ranging at the fountain-head 
as high as 148° of Fahrenheit's thermometer, the waters of which, after 
being conducted in open troughs down the hillside to the reservoirs above 
the bath-houses, and standing some time, are just as hot as the skin can 
bear, and the waste water conducted under the adjoining vapor bath-houses, 
sends up a steam, through the latticed floor, of a temperature so hot that 
few can endure it. If, then, the Warm Springs of Virginia, which have a 
temperature of only 96° to 98°, exercise, as experience has proved, a most 
potent effect in the cure of many diseases, " mainly by their temperature^*' 
how much more positive must be the effect of waters of so much higher 
temperatures ; especially when a stream of it, in diameter as large a$ a 
man's arm^ can be directed, at pleasure, with great force, on any organ. 

In many forms of chronic diseases especially, its effects are truly as- 
tonishing. The copious diaphoresis which the hot-bath establishes, opens 
in itself, a main channel for the expulsion of principles injurious to health, 
made manifest by its peculiar odor; a similar effect, in a diminished degree, 
is also effected by drinking the hot water, — a common, indeed almost 
universal practice, among invalids at the Hot Springs. 

The impression produced by the hot douche, as above described, is 
indeed powerful, arousing into action sluggish and torpid secretions ; the 
languid circulation is thus purified of morbific matters, and thereby re- 
newed vigor and healthful action are given both to the absorbents, lympha- 
tics, and to the excretory apparatus, — a combined effect, which no medicine 
is capable of accomplishing. 

Silica and carbonate of lime, the most abundant mineral constituents of 
the Hot Springs, can have comparatively little specific action on the ani- 
mal functions. The carbonates of alkalies present, proved by the distinct 
alkaline reaction of the watery solution of the solid contents evaporated to 
dryness, cannot be without their therapeutic effects, in common, however, 
with a great many of the well and spring waters of Middle and Southern 
Arkansas, which also contain some alkaline carbonates. 

The large quantity of free carbonic acid which the water contains, and 
which rises in volumes through the water at the fountain of many of the 
springs, has undoubtedly an exhilarating effect on the system ; and it is no 
doubt fi-om the water of the Hot Springs coming to the surface charged 
with this gas, that invalids are enabled to drink it freely at a temperature 
at which ordinary tepid water, from which all the gas has been expelled 
by ebullition, would act as an emetic. 

The small quantities of chlorides and sulphates of magnesia may have a 
slight medicinal effect ; but there are not more of these salts present than 
are to be found in many spring and well waters employed for domestic 
purposes. 

Various have been the speculations with regard to the cause of the high 
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temperatures of these waters, and my opinion has been repeatedly asked 
on this subject 

I cannot, for several reasons, subscribe to the yiews advanced by some, 
that the elevation of temperature is caused by the water coming in contact 
with caustic lime in the interior of the earth. Lime has so great an 
affinity for carbonic acid that it cannot remain, for any great time, in an 
nncombined caustic condition ; and, therefore, is seldom found in that 
state either on the surface or in the bowels of the earth. And if it did, it 
would long since have been reduced to the state of hydrate, if not to the 
state of carbonate, by constant contact with this copious flow of water 
charged with carbonic acid; when it could no longer give offbeat by the 
chemical action produced during its combination with water. 

Much less can I give assent to the extraordinary idea, that the high 
temperature of these waters is due to latent heat, given off from the water 
in the act of depositing the tufa that now coats the hillside from which 
the springs issue, and which was originally held in solution ; since we 
have no instance of any appreciable heat being given off by simple preci- 
pitation or settling out of the carbonates of lime, as it loses the carbonic 
acid which held it in solution : besides, this is so slow a process that if any 
heat were given off, it would be so little at a time as to be insensible to 
the feelings. 

On the contrary, I attribute the cause to the internal heat of the earth. 
I do not mean to say that the waters come in actual contact with fire, but 
rather that the waters are completely permeated with highly-heated vapors 
and gases which emanate from sources deeper-seated than the water itself. 
The whole geological structure of the country, and that of the Hot Spring 
Ridge in particular, from which the water issues, justifies this assumption. 

This ridge or mountain, as it is usually called (though it is only two 
hundred and fifty feet above the Hot Spring Valley), is made up of the 
most beautiful variety of !N'ovacuIite (^^ Ouachita oilstone or Arkansas 
whetstone") ; equal in whiteness, closeness of texture, and subdued waxy 
lustre, to the most compact forms and white varieties of Carrara marble ; 
and, though of an entirely different composition, it resembles this in 
external physical appearance so closely, that, looking at specimens of 
these two rocks together, it is difficult to distinguish them apart. Indeed, 
the finest quality of the Razor honestone variety of this formation is even 
superior in purity of whiteness to the celebrated Carrara marble. Except 
in being less translucent, it approaches in lustre and fineness of structure 
to Chalcedony. It is, in fact, the most beautiful variety of Novaculite that 
can be imagined, when taken dry and fresh out of the quarries, about the ' 
middle of the east slope of the Hot Spring Ridge. 

Yet this snowy white chalcedonic novaculite belongs, undoubtedly, to 
the age of the millstone grit, and was once a simple ordinary sandstone. 
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From the state of an ordinary sand-rock, it has been altered or metamor- 
phosed into this exquisitely fine material, not as I conceive, by contact 
with fire or igneous rocks, but by the permeation of heated alkaline 
siliceous waters ; perhaps somewhat hotter than the springs issuing at this 
moment from the Ridge, and somewhat more strongly impregnated with 
silica, potash, and soda. By the incessant and long-continued permeation 
of the sand-rock with such waters, the particles of said rock have been 
gradually changed from grains of quartzose sand to impalpable silica, and 
the greater part of the oxide of iron, manganese, and other impurities, 
carried out in solution from the pores of the rock, leaving nearly chemi- 
cally pure silica behind. 

The chemical analysis of this novaculite rock confirms this opinion, 
since it is found to be composed in 100 parts of 98 pure silica, as shown 
by the subjoined analysis : 

SiUca, 98.00 

Alumina tinged with oxide of iron 00.80 

Potash, 00.60 

Soda, 00.50 

Traces of lime, magnesia, hydrofluoric acid, and moisture, . . . 00.10 

100.00 

Standing at the north extremity of the Hot Spring Eidge, at the turn of 
the road below Col. Whittington's house, and looking at the exposed and 
bare walls of this novaculite rock for the first time, even a geologist, seeing 
its fissured condition, and the rock standing, apparently, almost on edge, 
would, at first, suppose that it had been shivered by internal and tremen- 
dous convulsions ; but the more I examined this formation, the more I 
became convinced, that, though tilted somewhat out of its original hori- 
zontal position, the numerous conspicuous, nearly vertical joints in it, are 
fissures of cleavage, and not seams of stratification, and that, during the 
metamorphosis of structure of which I have just spoken, the original 
stratigraphical partings have almost disappeared, or at least, become con- 
founded with the fine and manifold lines of cleavage, concomitant with 
the altered structure of the rock. This formation is, indeed, one of the 
most remarkable and interesting for the study of this kind of metamor- 
phism, that I have ever had the good fortune to investigate. 

Though we have, all along the southern flank of Hot Spring Ridge, 
upwards of forty hot springs, issuing at temperatures varying from 100® 
to 148° of Fahrenheit's thermometer, flowing down the slope seen on the 
left of the view of the Hot Springs, forming the frontispiece to this Report, 
we have, as yet, discovered no outcrop of real igneous or crystalline rocks 
nearer than Tiga Creek, on the borders of the Magnet Cove, a distance of 
ten miles, in a direct line, from the Hot Springs. 
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When we reflect on the boundless and never-ceasing flow of thermal 
waters that must have bathed the sides of Hot Spring Eidge for countless 
ages, perhaps commencing even as far back as the termination of the car- 
boniferous era, at least for a sufficient length of time to efiect the meta- 
morphism of this great thickness of millstone grit, we must become im- 
pressed with the vast duration and long-continued action of geological 
phenomena compared with our historic period ; and however inexplicable 
Buch wonderful phenomena and changes may at first appear, yet, when the 
chemical principles become properly understood, disclosed by enlightened 
and accurate chemical analyses, these obscure geological transformations 
can be satisfactorily and clearly explained, aided by the evidence of the 
persistency of such chemical agencies through a long lapse of time. 

In the adjoining county of Montgomery, in the Crystal Mountains, 
some twenty miles distant from the Hot Springs, we behold a modification 
of similar, though far less intense, chemical action, which has produced 
equally interesting, but less widely-difiused results; the same millstone 
grit formation, rising into even more elevated ridges than at the Hot 
Springs, and composed, even at this day, of massive sandstone, retaining 
still all the physical characters of a sedimentary deposit. These sandstones 
have, however, been very slowly and partially permeated by alkaline sili- 
cious waters, particularly along their joints and lines of stratification ; in 
the insterstices of which the most brilliant, transparent, and limpid quartz 
has crystallized in all the regularity, beauty, and variety of its own pecu- 
liar geometrical forms, reflecting from their glassy facets a dazzling degree 
of light, second in brilliancy only to that of the diamond. Here the pas- 
sage or transpiration of the pure nascent silex has been efiected without 
changing, to any considerable degree, the structure of the sandstone matrix, 
which may be found, in all its rough and gritty contrast, attached to the 
base of a group of perfectly limpid crystals. 

There is, at present, no region known on this continent which presents 
such extensive mines of rock-crystal as the gorges of the mountainous 
ridges of Montgomery County. Almost every fissure of this vast sand- 
stone formation, for a distance of one to two miles in length, and from 
three-quarters to one mile in width, is lined with these brilliants, which, 
exposed in bursting open the crevices of the rock, glitter and flash in the 
sun's rays like a diadem. Any one provided with the proper tools can 
collect, in a few hours, more than he can carry away. 

Here, as in the Alps, we have the "Crystal-hunter" exploring the 
recesses of this great crystal mountain, and carrying his glittering ^^ points"* 
to the Hot Springs and elsewhere, exposing them for sale on the doorsteps 
of the hotels and in the shop windows, as attractions for strangers, to serve 
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bv iLeir purchase as remembrancea of the buyer's visit to the crystal 
Tv^iT.ons of Arkansas. And truly, by a judicious selection, the lover of the 
mineniil kingdom may here possess himself of gems of superior water, 
that may vie in beauty and brilliancy with those of the Alps, Dauphin^, 
Piedmont, and Carrara, in Europe; and Ulster, Herkimer, Diamond 
Island, and Diamond Point, in the United States. With proper tools, 
slabs mifi^ht be rent off from the face of the sandstone rock far more than 
« man could lift ; in fact, even a cart-load, studded over with limpid crys- 
tals, of all sizes, from the fraction of an inch to five or six inches in length. 

Here, in the Crystal Mountain, more remote from the centre of igneous 
action, by slow, undisturbed, and long-continued transudation, pure sili- 
cious matter has segregated its atoms into cavities, joints, and fissures, 
assuming, at the same time, the peculiar, regular, mathematical form, 
which this chemical substance is prone to take, when left to undisturbed 
disposition of its particles, — a beautiful and gigantic illustration of that 
wonderful law in mineralogy by which every mineral substance, in a state 
of purity and rest, arranges its particles in definite and regular geometrical 
solids, the facets of which often possess a lustre equal to the highest polish, 
and are inclined at angles peculiar to each particular species. 

It is evident, from the analysis of the deposit made by the water of the 
Hot Springs, that most of the silica it holds in solution is not deposited as 
rapidly os the carbonate of lime ; for, though the amount of silica and inso- 
luble silicates held in solution in the water, falls but little short of the car- 
bonate of lime, yet in the tufaceous deposit only a fraction of one per cent 
of silica'*' is present ; hence, much of this substance must be carried away 
by Hot Spring Creek, into which all the springs empty, to be deposited 
along its course by the evaporation of the waters of this stream ; and it 
may bo that, in this operation, particles of the "WTietstone Mountain are, 
by slow degrees, corroded and removed from their ancient bed, and preci- 
pitated elsewhere. 

One thing is evident, silica forms a very frequent constituent of the 
spring, creek, and well-waters of Arkansas. I detected it, in considerable 
quantities, oozing in rivulets, down the sides of the mountain, and in the 
creek-waters flowing through the main valley. 

Frinn MXltH^n fluid ouncon of the water of the Crjstal branch 

of the Wnlnnt Fork of Ouachita Kivor, whoro it flows in 

, \\\o hoart of the rt>gion of rook crvNtnl, 1 ohtaiiuMl by evaj>o- 

ration to drrncsji, • O.IOO grammes. 

^ ^Vhilh K>At by ij;n it ion (water and or^nic matters), • . 0.006 •• 

\ Loaung earthy and RAline matters 094 " 

* Th:« ia ahown by the suljoiniHl analvsiis of the calcareous tufa deposited bj the Hot 
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From this I obtained : 

Carbonate of lime, ; • 0.0285 grammes. 

** ** magnesia, 0080 " 

Silica, 0.0095 " 

Sulphate of lime, 0.0070 ** 

Alamina and oxide of iron, 0.0020 " 

CarboDate of potash, O.OOUO " 

Salphates and chlorides of magnesia and soda, and loss, • 0300 '' 

0.0940 •' 

The qnantity operated upon did not admit of estimating, with great exac- 
titude, quantities of the saline matters, existing in smaller proportions, as 
sulphates and chlorides of magnesia and soda, &c. ; but the above approxi- 
mate result is sufficient to show the notable quantity of silica and carbonate 
of potash present ; the latter, the solvent of the silica, which is in a favor- 
able condition to form crystals of quartz. 

This analysis gives confirmation to an opinion which I find prevalent 
among many of the crystal-hunters, — ^that crystals of quartz are in process 
of formation, even at the present dayi in these singular districts of 
Arkansas ; and I have little doubt but this peculiarity of its waters, must, 
more or less, stamp its influence on the constitution of its inhabitants. 

Though the chemical properties of silica are rather of a neutral character, 
it is, nevertheless, considered to have its effects upon the animal organs 
and secretions, promoting, in certain constitutions, a tendency to deep- 
seated abscesses with deep-seated pus, fungus cancers, et)ilep8y, and 
inflammations of the parotid gland ; and in scrofulous persons, it may 
increase the tendency to pulmonary consumption. 

I am not prepared to say that, in the combination and proportions in 
which it exists in the waters of these countries, it will produce such 
effects ; I only throw out these remarks, as hints for the attention and 
observation of practising physicians and others. 

Carbonates of alkalies, when present in considerable quantities, as in 
the " Soda and Beer Springs" on the route to California, have a corrosive 
effect on the mucous membrane of the stomach, besides neutralizing the 
gastric juice, and thus arresting all digestion and assimilation of food ; 
and it is from these combined effects that so many cattle have been lost 
by drinking at these springs on the plains. In the much smaller propor- 
tion in which they exist in the waters in question, no such active injurious 
effect is produced. Indeed, the carbonates of pptash and soda are con- 
sidered very serviceable in correcting the lithic acid diathesis which is apt 
to result in calculus, containing this acid. In such cases, there seems to 
be, usually, an acid condition of the alimentary canal, which these alkaline 
carbonates correct They also often give relief in affections of the kidneys. 
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But in other constitutions, the constant use of water containing carhonates 
of the alkalies, in any notable quantity, might impair the digestive function. 
It is for these and many other reasons, too numerous to state in this 
Report, that I have generally recommended to the inhabitants of those 
regions, where I have found the spring or well waters strongly impreg- 
nated with these and other mineral substances, possessing medicinal pro- 
perties, to provide themselves with large cisterns, and collect pure rain 
water for ordinary domestic purposes. Where the constituents in well 
and spring waters, are, as most frequently, only carbonate of lime and 
common salt, there is no objection to their use, as these substances are 
essential requisites in the organs and secretions of the animal economy. 
Indeed, the latter substance is so important to the health, that in all inland 
countries, removed from the influence of the sea air, there is a' natural 
craving among animals for salt, so irresistible, that they will overcome 
every obstacle and expose themselves to all kinds of dangers, for the sake 
of obtaining it. In excess, however, even this wholesome condiment is the 
cause, in part at least, of that horrid disease, scurvy, to which sailors, and 
all persons fed exclusively and constantly on salt provisions, and exposed 
to a damp atmosphere, are liable. It may be laid down as a general rule, 
that however advantageous mineral waters may be for temporary use, and 
in particular cases of disease, that they are not applicable or wholesome 
for constant or domestic use. Even if the constituents are only carbonate of 
lime and common salt, when these exist in proportions much exceeding 
fhoo of carbonate of lime and TO0O of common salt, it is better to use, 
habitually, pure rain water. 

When there is common salt in waters, there are very apt to be, also, 
iodides and bromides, either of potash or magnesia; but the quantity is 
usually so small that they can only be detected by boiling down large 
quantities of the water. Iodine is considered essential to the health of 
man,* inasmuch as it seems that where it is nearly or entirely absent in 
the waters of a country, as in many parts of Switzerland, Savoy, and the 
Apennines (the springs taking rise or running over granite and mica 
slate), that the inhabitants become thereby subject to chronic enlarge- 
ments of the thyroid gland, called goitre, unless iodine is supplied in 
some articles of diet. In excess, however, this substance reduces the 

* Recently, the researches of Dr. Boinet have shown that there are regions near the 8ea« 
coast, where iodine is abundantly diffused through the air, in which certain diseases, such as 
cretinism, enlarged glands, worms, &c., are rarely seen ; and, therefore, he recommends, where 
these diseases prevail, especially in children, to cook, with their food, such plants as con tain 
iodine, as sea^weeds and cruciferous plants ; or else use the water of iodized springs, or introduce 
iodine, in very small quantities, into articles of diet, cakes, syrups. AfVer ten years' experience, 
Dr. Boinet asserts, that if this treatment is persevered in with children of decided scrofulous 
habits, that, not only ordinary cases of scrofula can be cured by it, but ulcerous habits, diseases 
of the akin, ophthalmia, caries of the bones, &c. 
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whole glandular system, and ia persons of plethoric habit it is apt to 
produce local congestions. 

A qualitative examination was made by Dr. William Elderhorst of the 
"Fairchild's Chalybeate Spring," about three miles from the Hot Springs. 
He found in it : 



Sulphates, • • large qaantitj. 

Chlorides a u 

Lime, " »* 

Iron, «i «« 

Magnesiai ^ 

Soda, > Strong reaction. 

Manganese, j 



■o' 



This spring is now owned by Allen and Vaughan. 

On the 9th of July, 1859, after the property had been purchased by 
these gentlemen, I visited the spring, and tested it, qualitatively, at the 
fountain-head. Its temperature was 70° Fahrenheit. 

I found it to have an alkaline reaction, which may be due, in part, to 
the presence of carbonates of the alkaline earths, lime and magnesia. 

Its principal ingredients were ascertained to be : 

Bicarbonate of the protoxide of iron. 

" " lime. 

** " magnesia. 

Sulphate of magnesia. 

" " soda. 
A little chloride of sodium, and perhaps a little carbonate of soda. 

This water has a slight deoxidizing effect ; especially that spring known 
more particularly, as the " Sulphur Spring," though there is little or no 
sulphuretted hydrogen present; at least, not enough to perceptibly darken 
lead-salts. This spring has more chlorides in it than the main spring. 

The spring to the southwest of the main spring, which supplies the 
ladies' bath, has a temperature of 67°. 

These springs afford a most abundant supply of water; some one 
hundred and fifty gallons per minute ; in fact, there is enough of waste 
water to drive a small mill, which supplies meal to the establishment. 

The source lies in the dark slates underlying the whetstone formation, 
on the east side of the main Hot Spring Eidge. Carbonic acid rises 
incessantly with the issue of the water from the fissures of the slates, in a 
rapid succession of air-bubbles, through the transparent pool, which adds 
greatly to the exhilarating effects. 

This water is, therefore, a saline chalybeate, having medical properties, 
eminently tonic, slightly aperient, and well adapted for the use of patients 
recovering from intermittent fever, if there be no inflammation or inflam* 
matory action to counterindicate its use. 
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The distance of this spring from the Hot Springs, being only a pleasant 
ride, it is a favorite resort for those who desire a change of scene, and 
when the system requires toning up; or, in other words, when an increase 
of the red globules of the blood is necessary, it will be found very efficar 
cious in effecting a final cure. 

The nearest crystalline rocks to the Hot Springs which have, as yet, 
come under my observation, are on Tiga Creek, on the confines of the 
Magnet Cove. This cove, though the area is not very extensive, nor yet 
very elevated, seems to be the centre of the igneous action of Hot Spring 
County. 

The igneous rocks occupy the depressed portion only of the Cove, and 
the lower subordinate ridges. The higher ridges, by which the Cove is 
bounded on the north, are composed, in great part, of the novaculite rock. 
A continuation of this ridge extends, on the west side of the Cove, from 
Section 8, through the southern part of Section 7, T. 8, S. R. 17 W. ; and 
thence, through the east portion of Section 13, into Section 24, T. 3, S. R. 
18 W. A portion of this ridge seems to be composed of a greenish, 
coarse-textured rock, resembling clinkstone, known under the name of the 
^^ Mountain Bock;*' but I believe, when this region is surveyed in detail, 
that the great body of the rock in this ridge will be found to be some 
modification of novaculite, or bluish-gray quartzite. South of the Cove, 
at Rockport, a great wall of true novaculite runs into the River Ouachita, 
on the east side, with an outlier on the opposite side, forming as complete 
natural abutments for a bridge as could possibly be desired. 

"Were it not for the fissured condition of the rock, a very fine quality of 
honestone could be procured at this locality. 

This conspicuous wall of Ouachita honestone fonns quite a picturesque 
object. Sketch, PI. A, is a view taken from the west side of the river, 
opposite Rockport. It is probable that this is the locality whence the 
name of *^ Ouachita oihtone** was originally derived. 

There is, probably, no portion of Arkansas that affords a greater variety 
of minerals than Magnet Cove. Here, in a circumscribed area of less than 
two miles, we found : 



Black garnets, crystallized. 




Iron pyrites, crystallized and amorphons 


Green, yellow. 


and black mica, 


crystallized. 


Strontianite? ** 


Schorlamite, 




ii 


Arkansite, *^ 


Quartz, 




u 


Eloeolite, crystallized. 


Ljdianitone, 






Actinolite, *^ 


Agate, 






Epidote, " 


Pyroxine, 




crystallized. 

• 


Arragonite, '* 


Hornblende, 




u 


Talc. 



Magnetic iron ore, and, no doubt, many other minerals exist, not yet enumerated. 
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The most prevalent rocks are : 

Novaculite. Milky quartz. Horublende rock. 

Quartzite. Chert. " porphyry, 

Sienite. Bnrrstone. '* slate. 

Granite. Kieselschiefer. Schorlamite rock. 

The magnetic iron ore occurs in large bodies, occupying a surface area, 
a little to the centre of the Cove, of four to five acres, over which the whole 
ground is strewed exclusively with the finest specimens of this ore, much 
of which has polarity. The soil in this part of the Cove is of a dark choco- 
late-brown, from the large amount of oxide of iron present. 

Titanic acid is abundantly disseminated amongst the minerals of the 
Magnet Cove. It enters not only into the composition of the magnetic 
iron ore, but occurs, crystallized, in its purest variety, containing only a 
mere trace of silica. The specimens collected and analyzed appear, indeed, 
to be the purest form of Brookite or Arkansite on record, as the quantity 
of silica separated was almost inappreciable on the most delicate chemical 
balance ; and neither oxide of iron or alumina could be detected in appre- 
ciable quantities. 

In some parts of Magnet Cove, the magnetic needle is strongly affected, 
not only in its vertical dip, but in its horizontal deflection. 

The Fourche Cove furnishes a very fine specimen of Kaolin, or porcelain 
clay, derived from the decomposition of felspar. This material seems to 
exist in considerable quantities at the locality where I had an opportunity 
of inspecting it ; and, from the felspathic character of much of the rock of 
this cove, I have little doubt that it might be found in many new localities 
where it has not yet been discovered. 

Ifoble quarries of granite could be opened, both on the north slope of 
the granite range in the Fourche Cove, and in the cedar glades on the 
waters of Hurricane and Lost Creek. At this latter locality, some very 
good millstones have been got out, which, though not equal to the burr- 
millstone, make nevertheless excellent stones for grinding corn. 

All that is wanted, in order to establish an extensive business in supply- 
ing, not only the State of Arkansas, but the whole South and West, with 
the most substantial of building materials, is cheap and easy communica- 
tion between the quarries and Little Rock, where the granite blocks could 
either be shipped on the Arkansas River, or transported on the lines of 
railroad which, no doubt, must soon concentrate in that place. 

The quarries on the north edge of the Fourche Cove are only between 
two and three miles, in a direct line, from Little Rock, and close to one 
of the proposed routes of the Cairo and Fulton Railroad. One set of the 
cleavage joints of the granite of this locality conforms to the slope of the 
hillside, where the rock is best exposed ; so that, comparatively, a small 
power is required to slide even huge dimension stones from their native 
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bed, down the natural inclined plane, to platforms placed beneath to receive 
them. 

Felspar enters largely into the composition of the Fourche granite ; it is 
of a white color, and has the cleavage of an albite or soda felspar; but, 
from a qualitative examination of this felspar, it seems to contain fullj as 
much, if not more, potash than soda. 

On Section 21, T. 8, S. R. 25 W., two miles south of Murfreesborough, 
in Pike County, there is also a circumscribed area of igneous rocks, con- 
sisting mostly of porphyritic greenstones, which occupy a width, from 
north to south, of one hundred and fifty to two hundred yards. A hill, a 
few hundred yards from this outburst, is composed of a kind of trachytic 
rock, and a decomposing rock of similar felspathic origin, which is now a 
kind of wacke. 

This igneous outburst has pierced the sandstone and slate of the mill- 
stone grit period, and, in places, heaved the sandstone up at angles* of 46® 
to 48®. A local conglomerate has been here produced, no doubt, by the 
attrition of the sandstone surfaces, during the movements of the beds, one 
upon another, during the action of the subterranean forces, which brought 
these hypogene rocks to the surface. This locality reminded me .forcibly 
of the small volcanic tract of the Adige, in the Department of the Herault, 
in France, of which I have a fine suite of specimens in my collection. 

Two instances have been observed of overlying crystalline rocks. One 
on the southwest bank of the Ouachita Eiver, a short distance above the 
Gap Mill, and about a mile from the edge of the Magnet Cove. Here, a 
hard, tough, hornblendic rock, with large flakes, and crystals of jet black 
mica, is seen reposing conformably on comparatively soft layers of slate, 
inclined at an angle of 10® to 11®, dipping into the Ouachita River, ob- 
liquely across its channel. No vestige of this rock can be seen to the 
southwest, beyond a small ravine which comes down to the river, hardly 
one hundred yards from where it disappears below the water on the oppo- 
site course. From this, I infer, that that ravine marks the place where 
this porphyritic hornblende rock has come up from beneath ; but the vege- 
tation prevented me from tracing this rock, in its downward pitch, at thivS 
ravine ; and, indeed, it is probable that the overlying tabular mass above 
conceals from view the source from which it issued. 

Though the actual surface-exposure of crystalline and igneous rocks in 
Arkansas is but limited, nevertheless the metamorphism and disturbance 
of the strata are most conspicuous and extensive. 

In the Cossatot Range of Polk County, the strata consist of metamor- 
phosed sandstones and shales, which may be observed for miles standing 
almost on edge, even on the summit of one of its principal peaks, the 
Ilannah Mountain, which was ascertained, by the aneroid barometer, to 
be one thousand feet above the Cossatot River. The beds of indurated 
sandstone, quartzitc, and novaculite, may be observed, like artificial walls, 
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running np the flanks of the mountain, even to its summit, inclined at 
angles of 70®, preserving a perfect parallelism, the depressed interval 
between the walls of sandstone being filled with slates, more or less indu- 
rated and crumbling. 

For miles, too, along the road leading through the Cossatot valley, similar 
strata may be seen, almost on edge. The same phenomena may be ob- 
served on the Fourche La Fave Range, where the road south of Waldron, 
in Scott county, passes over tilted strata of sandstones and shales ; and, 
though there are reversals in the dip evident in places, yet the road passes 
for miles over the edges of such strata without any reversal apparent on 
the surface, giving strong evidence of the immense thickness of the beds. 
Yet they all seem to be of the age of the millstone grit; or, at least, not 
lower than the base of the subcarboniferous group, because they overlie 
rocks of Devonian date ; and have, intercalated, towards their base, lime- 
stone and black flint, which, though often brecciated and metamorphosed 
into a black-veined marble, are undoubtedly of the same age as the black 
limestone and flint of Wiley's Cove and Shields's Bluff, which belong to 
the date of the Archimedes and Pentremital beds of the subcarboniferous 
group ; and all the evidence, as yet obtained, goes to show that the highest 
and newest of this great series of sandstones, slates, and shales, with sub- 
ordinate limestone, are of greater antiquity than the true coal-measures, 
and lie at their base. 

At present we have not sufficiently accurate measurements to give any- 
thing like the exact thickness of this group, — the great and leading forma- 
tion of Arkansas; but my present belief is, that when it comes to be 
measured and surveyed in detail, it will be found to rival, in combined 
thiekness, that of the great sandstone formation which girdles the eastern 
and western shores of Scotland, forming the southern flanks of the Gram- 
pians. Both this range of Scottish hills and the Arkansas rocks, above- 
named, conceal an internal nucleus of granite, and perhaps porphyry, which 
they envelop and on which they repose, with the intervention, probably, 
of mica slate. ]!Tow, if that so-called old red sandstone of the Grampians 
represents, as in Caithness (another district of Scotland), three entire for- 
mations, — ^the old red system, the carboniferous, and the new red sand- 
stone, — ^then the Arkansas formation in question is contemporaneous with 
a part only of the middle of these divisions. 

Bat if those transatlantic beds belong exclusively to the Devonian period, 
then it is extremely doubtful whether any of the slates and sandstones in 
question in Arkansas belong to the same age. As this classification, how- 
ever, depends altogether on the specific character of the imbedded organic 
remains, which, as a general rule, are remarkably scarce in Arkansas, 
and as yet only imperfectly known, farther investigation is necessary to 
throw light on the subject. Those fossils which have been found locally 
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ill the limestone are decidedly such as occur in the division of the subcar- 
boniferous limestone ; t. e. in the Productal, Archimedes, and Pentremite- 
beds ; and even the slates and shales, subordinate to these limestones, as 
far down as we have been able to see them, afford no evidence as yet of 
being any older, if as old, as the shales and sandstones of the knobs of 
Kentucky and Indiana. 

In less elevated situations than the Hannah Peak, two most remarkable 
and conspicuous instances have come under my observation of an abso- 
lutely vertical position of contemporaneous sandstones and slates ; illustra- 
tions of which are given in the woodcuts, heading the sections on Pulaski 
and Polk counties. 

One of these occurs at a ford on Boardcamp creek, in Polk county, 
where a vertical wall, ninety feet high, and four to five feet wide, of meta- 
morphosed sandstone, stands out from the incoherent, flanking slates in 
the boldest relief, as shown in the sketch, and overhanging the waters of 
the stream, in the bed of which it is lost to view in its descending course. 

The other example is on the Arkansas River, in Pulaski county, within 
view of the Pinnacle, and about eleven miles from Little Rock. Here, 
two perfectly parallel vertical walls of sandstone, twenty feet apart, jut 
out from the disintegrated soft slates, in prominent conformity, descending 
steplike, fifty-one feet from the top of the bank, where they first show 
themselves, to the edge of the lowest water-mark of the Arkansas River, 
and can be seen running their course beneath the stream. These form a 
conspicuous landmark to boatmen and travellers on the Arkansas River, 
and are known under the name of the ^'Natural Steps." The sketch 
referred to gives a view of this remarkable vertical section of sandstones 
and slates, as it appears from the water's edge, at the foot of these natural 
steps. 

When I speak of metamorphism of strata, let me not be misunderstood. 
I have no idea that the extensive induration and alteration of the rocks in 
Arkansas, from their original condition after deposition and simple con- 
solidation, have been effected by actual contact, or even close proximity to 
incandescent matter. On the contrary, I am of opinion, that the modifica- 
tion of texture and structure has been produced principally by permeation 
of highly-heated gases, vapors, and alkaline silicious waters ; and that the 
various degrees of change observable are from a difference in intensity and 
phase of similar action. That this is the true explanation of the phenomena 
is proved by the fiEu^t that the pervioui beds of sandstone are much more 
altered than the impervious shales. These are, for the most part, only 
locally indurated into hard slates, and are commonly liable to undergo by 
exposure rapid disintegration. Although not much indurated, they are 
rent asunder, and the intervals filled mostly with milky quartz, — forming, 
in some instances, veins of great extent, which sometimes ramify, like a 
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network, through the slate. Only in a very few instances are the silicious 
varieties hardened into durable roofing slates ; while the sandstones, over 
large areas in many counties, are not only indurated, but often completely 
changed in structure and texture, in the manner already explained, passing 
into quartzite, chalcedonic chert, flint, and novaculite. 

South of the base line, which is near the parallel of 34° 30', there is less 
limestone intercalated with the slates, while the latter are more inter- 
sected by quartz veins, which especially prevail in Hot Spring, Saline, 
Montgomery, and Polk counties. The direction of these veins generally 
describes an acute angle with the strike line. 

The most frequent strike line is west 20° south, and east 20° north ; in 
some instances, it deviates more to the south and north of a west-south- 
west and east-northeast course. 

The silica has most likely been brought to the surface through the 
solvent powers of the alkalies, potash and soda, derived from the granitic 
nucleus, which is eminently felspathic, where it appears on the surface. 

On some of the geological charts of the United States, the Cretaceous 
formation has been extended into the interior of Arkansas, as high as 
latitude 35° 40' ; that is, up the valley of White River, to near Jackson- 
port. On Rogers's Geological Map of the United States, published as one 
of the series of Johnston's Physical Atlas, the cretaceous system has been 
represented as crossing from the New Madrid region of Missouri, into 
Arkansas, about the " Sunk Land " district of the St. Francis country ; 
that is, about latitude 86° 30', and extending thence, with a southerly 
curve, to near the region of the Petit Jean Mountain, in Perry county ; 
that is, about latitude 85° 20'. On Marcou's ^^ Gharte Gdologique des Etats- 
TJnis de I'Amdrique du Nord," the cretaceous system is represented as 
extending as high as Pulaski county, in the vicinity of Little Rock ; t. «., 
to about latitude 35° 42'. 

I have not been able to detect any symptoms of Cretaceous strata, even 
in deep wells, any further north in Arkansas than Clark County, about 
two and a quarter miles northwest of Archidelphia ; i. e.j near the line 
between Townships 7 and 8 south, in about latitude 84° 6'. 

At the fine section exposed on the Arkansas River, at " White Blufis," 
t. e., about latitude 84° 27', beds of quaternary date occupy the higher 
part of the bluff; while the lower fifty or sixty feet, extending down to 
low water mark of the Arkansas, is most decidedly tertiary shell-marl of 
Eocene date, affording the following species : Cardita denaatay Ftisus mag- 
noco9tatu8y F. Fittoniij Oorbula Alabamensisy Monoceroa vetuituiy and others 
undetermined. 

Even at a point on the river bank, where a considerable disturbance 
and tilting of the strata are conspicuous, nothing lower in the geological 
series can be seen than Eocene tertiary. The marine shell-marl exposed 
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near Madison, in St. Francis county, Arkansas, near high water mark of 
the Mississippi, about latitude 35°, is altogether Eocene tertiary. 

This section at the White Bluffs, and that examined by Assistant 
Geologist E. T. Cox, present the best exposition of the tertiary formation 
of Arkansas as yet observed. 

Both these localities can furnish an abundant supply of shell-marl, having 
fertilizing properties, the analysis of which will be given under the head 
of Jefferson and St. Francis counties. Tertiary limestone has also been 
observed at various localities in Pulaski and Pike counties, some of which 
is fit for burning to lime. 

These tertiary beds, undoubtedly, rest on cretaceous deposits beneath 
the drainage of the country. But if the colored belts on geological maps 
are intended to represent the surface area over which the strata, indicated 
by that coloring, are visible to the eye above the drainage of the country 
(which is the information that, I understand, a geological map conveys), 
then, not one of the maps has represented the exposed cretaceous area 
with even an approximation towards the truth. 

Hempstead county, and the southern part of Clarke and Pike counties, 
may be considered the principal seat of the fairly exposed rocks of the 
cretaceous system of Arkansas. 

The exact boundary can only be determined by a detailed survey, con- 
necting the most northerly points in Clark, Pike, and Sevier counties, where 
the cretaceous formation has been observed during the survey, viz., on 
Section 8, Township 7 south. Range 19 west, in Clark county, in the vicinity 
of Murfreesborough, in Pike county, and the glady prairies near Ultima 
Thule. The north boundary line of the cretaceous formation of Arkansas 
deviates but little from an east and west line ; rather a little south of 
west and north of east, but only about 10° to 20®. Thus, the exact limits 
can only be approximately defined. 

Large bodies of iron-ore, belonging to the tertiary era, exist in Pulaski 
County, worthy the attention of the iron-master, as will be more parti- 
cularly noticed under the head of Pulaski county ; and analyses given of 
some of the principal varieties. 

Iron-ores of the same age are, also, extensively distributed in the northern 
part of Bradley county ; and tertiary shell-marls are frequently struck in 
the wells in this county, and sometimes partially exposed in the cuts of 
the creeks. 

It is probable that most of the thick beds of lignite in Pulaski, Jefferson^ 
Ouachita, and Calhoun counties, belong to the same age ; but there are 
other beds of lignite, of less extent, which, I believe, will prove to be 
of quaternary date. These tertiary and quaternary lignites, according to 
the distillation-analyses conducted in my laboratory, yield from thirty to 
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forty-five gallons of crude oil to the ton of two thousand pounds. The oil is 
of superior quality generally. 

In the immediate vicinity of the beds, when they are three to four feet 
thick, and are of good quality, not too much mixed with earthy matter, 
this combustible might be employed as a fuel, especially in situations 
remote from the markets of good bituminous or anthracite coal; and 
where there is a scarcity of timber. But this lignite can never, commer- 
cially, come in competition with such coal, for several reasons: first, it 
contains too much water, which, in passing from the state of water into steam, 
during combustion, absorbs too much heat ; secondly, it contains too small a 
proportion of fixed carbon to make a lasting fire, and, in many instances, 
contains too much ash; finally, — and this is the most serious objection 
of all — ^when exposed to the weather, it soon crumbles away into small 
fragments, and, at length, passes into a kind of coal-dust; this is the case 
even with the most solid varieties, such as occur on the Ouachita and Saline 
rivers. They are, moreover, very liable to spontaneous combustion, when 
thrown into large heaps, in the open air. 

If these lignites can be made profitable to the owners of tracts of land, 
where they occur in sufficient quantities, it will be for the manufacture of oil. 

The coal-oil business has now become of commercial importance. 
Though it is now only two or three years since there were but two coal- 
oil works in the United States, manufactures of this kind have been 
springing up with astonishing rapidity, wherever the country has afibrded 
a coal that gave promise of a productive yield in oil. 

According to a table which appeared recently in the Scientific American, 
the coal-oil manufactured daily, in the United States, ending the 31st 
December, 1859, amounted in various establishments, in difierent States, 
as follows : 

Gallons. 

1,500 
1,000 
800 
600 
300 
600 
300 
200 
2,500 
800 
300 
400 
200 
500 
500 
2,000 



Karnes or Place of Worki 


(. 




Downer, Boston, 
Glendon, " 


1 


• 




Mass. . 

(4 


East Cambridge, 
Page & Co., 
Saffolk, 




• 

■ 1 

• 




u 
ti 
u 


Portland, 




• 




Maioe, 


New Bedford, 




. 




a 


Hartford, 




> • 




Conn. • 


Kerosene, 




» • 




N.Y. . 


Columbia, 




• 




ti 


Carbon, 




t 




u 


N. Y. C. Co., 




• 




It 


Empire State, 
Several others, 


• 


• 
• 




tt 
u 


Philadelphia, 
Pittflbnrg (foor fira 


* 
is), 


• 
• 




Penna. 

tt 

• 
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Kames or Place of Works. Gallons. 

Great Western, .... Ohio, 600 

Newark region, .... *' 2,500 

Wheeling, ..... Va 200 

K. C. C. C. & 0. M. Co., Kanawha, " 300 

G. R. C. &0. Co, . . " " 300 

Grier, " " 200 

Staunton, ...."" 200 

Atlantic, ...."« 200 

Majsville, Ky 400 

Union Co , " Unknown. 

Covington, **•... . Unknown 

Breckinridge, .... " 260 

Newport, *' 300 

Eureka, Cincinnati, . . . Ohio, 600 

Rosencrans & Co., Cinn., . " 300 

Phcenix, . . " . . " 200 

St. Louis, Mo 200 

Otherwise, 3,500 

Total number of gallons daily, 22,750 

Some of these factories may produce more and some less, but the total, 
above given, is a tolerably close approximation to the actual amount pro- 
duced at that time. 

It is further estimated, «< that from 250,000 to 300,000 dozen coal-oil 
burners and lamps have been constructed ; of which 150,000 dozen are in 
use, and the balance in the hands of dealers." 

*^ A coal-oil lamp consumes about four gallons during a year. Hence, 
the amount of oil burnt in these 1,800,000 lamps is about 7,200,000 gallons 
per year, or about 20,000 gallons every day." 

This shows that already the amount manufactured is in advance of the 
quantity consumed. 

To make 22,750 gallons of burning oil, requires 75,000 gallons of crude 
oil, which requires 60,000 bushels of cannel coal to produce it 

Since the wonderful discoveries of native " rock-oil'* which have recently 
been made, the price of coal-oil has been greatly reduced, and the use of 
it, to a considerable extent, superseded. 

On Oil Creek, in the vicinity of Titusville, in Pennsylvania, oil flows 
out from some of the wells and borings at the rate of 75 to 100 gallons in 
twenty-four hours, already fit for the market. At least 2000 wells are 
now in progress, and 200 of these are already pumping oil or have found 
it. The wells yield from 12 to 75 barrels, of 42 gallons each, per day, and 
the expense of running a pump is said to be not over six dollars per day. 

We are informed by an article which appeared in the New York Even- 
ing Post, of the 29th August, 1860, that from the commencement, the 
demand for the oil has been in advance of the supply, and always brings 
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cash. Some men have made, in Pennsylvania, we are told, from $15,000 
to $20,000, in five months, from single wells; and many land-holders have 
realized as much from their leases, which are daily coming more into 
demand, and more valuable. 

The oil in these wells rises, in some instances, to the surface with water; 
in others, overflows in a stream of pure oil. 

This oil is useful for various purposes ; viz. : in medicine, for burns and 
braises, and as a substitute for arnica, which it resembles in its medicinal 
properties ; as a solvent of gums, gutta percha, India rubber, kc. ; in the 
manufacture of gas ; for lubricating ; and finally, as an illuminating oiT, 
preference is given to this native oil over all others. Already it is adopted, 
to a great extent, by the various railroad lines, and government has closed 
a contract for it to supply the light-houses on our coast. 

It is said to possess twenty-five per cent, more illuminating power than 
the best coal-oil. Whether this is based on reliable, comparative experi- 
ments on intensity of light, I am not prepared to say. It has the advantage 
over sperm-oil in not chilling in the cold. 

In the crude state, as it comes from the wells, this rock-oil is worth 
thirty cents per gallon. 

So enormous a supply of native oil, at such a price, must, of course, 
affect materially the profits of a coal-oil business; both that produced 
from cannel-coal, as well as that from lignites. When the coal-oil business 
first started, crude oil was worth from seventy to eighty cents per gallon. 
I suppose now, it hardly brings twenty to twenty-five cents per gallon. 

As some of the proprietors of lignite beds may desire to know the cost 
of manufacturing and refining oik obtained from coal, I here state that 
to manufacture and refine 1000 gallons of oil, in a large establishment, 
making from 1500 to 2000 gallons per day, the cost is from $185 to $150, or 
from thirteen to fifteen cents per gallon ; but in small establishments, making 
only 200 to 800 gallons per day, the cost will not fall much short of twenty 
cents per gallon, unless the coal is remarkably rich in oil ; that is, yielding 
seventy to eighty gallons of oil to the ton. 

Where such establishments are remote from cities, the chemicals for 
the purification of the oil are necessarily high, and the price of labor dear, 
twenty-five cents per gallon is, probably, not too high a price to be put upon 
the cost of manufacturing and refining ; hence, it may be seen that it is 
only large establishments, conveniently situated to markets, and those which 
can secure coals rich in oil, that can make much profit by the business. 

When heavy lubricating oils and paraffine are manufactured at the same 
time, these will, of course, increase the income of the establishment, since 
these are not taken into consideration in the above calculation. 

One of the most remarkable geological phenomena of Southern Arkansas, 
is the immense number and size of shells allied to the oyster family : 
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Ezogyra costata and Ostrea veneularu, which lie strewed and exposed where 
certain cretaceous beds, in which they were imbedded as fossils, reach the 
surface. So abundant are they, that they have become of considerable 
economic value. In many ploughed fields on farms, a few miles north of 
Washington and elsewhere in Hempstead County, they can be gathered 
by the wagon-load. I witnessed, myself, in that vicinity, a pile thrown 
together on a log-heap, preparatory to burning them into lime, whicli con- 
sisted of some fifty to a hundred wagon-loads. 

Many of the Exogyra are bo large as to weigh several pounds; one 
which I collected in Sevier County, was found to weigh four pounds six 
and a half ounces. 

These fossil shells afibrd, when burnt, better lime than the argillaceous 
and marly limestones with which they are associated: since they are com- 
posed, principally, of carbonate of lime in nearly as pure a state as in 
most limestones ; the greater part, if not all, of the animal matter having 
been removed during the process of fosilization and long interment. 

The repeated and long-continued movements of the rocks one upon 
another, during the periods of disturbance and upheaval, of which we have 
abundant proof in Arkansas, have given rise to numerous and extensive 
drift deposits, composed mostly of quartz, the harder forms of sandstone, 
beds of sand, and disseminated fragments of slates and shale. These are 
often of such depth and extent as to conceal from view, tor miles, the bed- 
rock on which they repose. 

The local drift of Pulaski County, in and about Little Bock, is an 
example in point. 

This drift has no connection with the northern drift, being due entirely 
to local geological phenomena, peculiar to the State of Arkansas ; though 
the northern drift may have accumulated, in part, during the same period. 

Some of this drift of Pulaski County, is made up of very coarse materials, 
and there are often, imbedded, large blocks of sandstone and quartz, of 
size and weight more than a man can lift. 

The precise age of this drift it would be difficult to pronounce upon, as 
no fossils have yet been found which belong strictly to the era of deposit; 
but it is probable, that some of it is of comparatively recent date, perhaps 
as new as the date of the rise of the quaternary beds of the Western States 
out of the great lake-like expansions of fresh water in which they were 
accumulated. 

Extensive beds of Gypsum or Plaster-stone, have been examined in a 
high bluff on the banks of Little Missouri River, on Sections 29 and 80, 
T. 8 north, R. 25 west, with which is associated crystallized selenite, 
limonite iron-ore, red and pink clays, and a bed of limestone, which will 
be more particularly noticed under the head of Pike County. 

On Bacon and Brier Creeks, in the same county, there are fine beds of 
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gypseous marl, with crystals of selenite imbedded ; and lower down in the 
former creek is a bed of lignite ; but that which is visible above the 
waters of Bacon Creek is not of sufficient extent and thickness to be of 
much practical value. 

On the latter creek are shell limestones, in considerable bodies, which 
will not only make good lime, by burning, but a valuable fertilizef when 
applied to land, either ground or in the burnt state. 

Xear the confines of Sevier county and the Indian boundary, there is an 
excellent quality of roofing slate, equal, if not superior, to the best Vermont 
slate, both as to durability, evenness of cleavage, fineness of texture, and 
beauty of color. 

I have seen several other localities in Pulaski, Polk, Pike, and Sevier coun- 
ties, where the surface-slate appears favorable for opening slate quarries, 
which will be designated in the sequel of this Report ; but until a quarry 
is opened, a correct opinion cannot be formed of the fitness of a slate in 
all respects for roofing and other purposes for which slates are now in use. 
Some slates make the most beautiful hearths and table-tops imaginable, 
which may be seen in the new laboratory which I have just built. The 
hearthstones are of single slabs of slate, one inch thick, five feet long, and 
eighteen to twenty inches wide, jointed with the greatest accuracy. A 
table-top is made of two slabs, six feet and a half long, and two feet wide. 
These two slabs, forming the top of my chemical table, have a green, mot- 
tled color, resembling some serpentines, with a perfectly level surface, and 
smooth, almost to a polish. On account of this capability of furnishing a 
remarkably true surface, slate is now made use of for billiard-tables, in 
preference to any other material. 

The applications of slate to various purposes in the arts, are therefore 
now so numerous, that good slate quarries are of great importance to a 
countiy, as well as to the owners of the property. 

Various localities, worthy the attention of the iron-master, in which iron 
ores have been found, in the range of the Petit Jean, the Short Mountain, 
Fourche La Fave, &c., have been observed, and will be hereafter more 
particularly noticed in the difierent sections of this Report, under the head 
of Counties. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. 

THE SOIL AND ITS ANALYSIS. 

In presenting to the farmers of Arkansas the results of the chemical 
analyses of the soils of the State, so far as they have been completed, it 
becomes necessary, in order to a proper understanding of the subject, and 
a just appreciation of the value of these chemical analyses, that I should 
impress on their attention, in this place, some of the general principles of 
agricultural chemistry, now fully established, both by theory and practical 
experiments, and admitted as established facts in the science of chemical 
physiology. 

Nothing can be more important for the agriculturist than to understand 
of what materials plants are composed, and the source whence they are 
derived ; what constitutes their food, and whence the stores of that food 
are drawn ; how plants are nourished ; what the farmer can do towards 
supplying the requisite nourishment ; and what is appropriated by vegeta- 
tion itself, without his aid or intervention, through natural operations in 
constant action. 

The food of plants consists of those elements which are elaborated, by 
suitable organs, into the substance of the plant, and ultimately enter into 
the composition of their tissues, either through the medium of the sap 
which circulates in their vessels, or are imbibed or breathed through the 
pores of their leaves. These elements are now known to be derived from 
two distinct sources : the air or atmosphere which surrounds plants, and 
the soil in which the roots are fixed, and the plant sustained in its natural 
position. By far the most bulky and weighty part of plants is received 
from the first of these sources, — atmospheric air. 

It is well known to every farmer that, if a stick is buried from twelve to 
twenty-four hours in red-hot ashes, and kept as much as possible from 
contact with the air, there will be found, in place of the log of wood, a 
black mass of charcoal, almost as bulky as the original stick of wood 
before charring. If this charcoal be now heated red-hot, with free acoess 
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of air, the greater part of it will be consumedy and only a small percentage 
of incombustible ashes remain. 

In the first of these operations, a considerable proportion of volatile 
matters is driven off from the log of wood in the form of water, gases, a 
peculiar acid called pyroligneous acid, and, if the tree from which the log 
of wood was taken be of a resinous character, like pine, there will also be 
a large quantity of tar, besides other less important principles. 

In the second operation, viz., the combustion of the charcoal, its black 
particles, if thoroughly bumtj all disappear, and are dissipated into the atmo- 
sphere as a colorless, transparent, heavy gas, containing all the combustible 
principles of the charcoal, which chemists call carbon, united mostly with 
one of the elements of which atmospheric air is composed, — oxygen, or 
generator of acids. Hence, the name of the resultant gas, carbonic acid, 
with which, as it plays a most important part in agriculture, every farmer 
should make himself acquainted. Though transparent and colorless, and 
therefore invisible, yet its presence can always be made manifest by its 
action on lime ; for, if passed through clear lime-water, or a clear solution 
of sugar of lead (acetate of lead), it will immediately render these milky 
or turbid ; because the carbonic acid gas unites, in the one case, with lime, 
in the other, with the oxide of lead, forming carbonate of lime or carbonate 
of lead, according as lime or lead may be present ; and both the above- 
named combinations, being scarcely at all soluble in water, fall down as 
white, impalpable powders or precipitates. This gas is also known by its 
great weight, being about twice as heavy as common air, and, therefore, 
is disposed to settle down into low places. All of my readers are, in fact, 
acquainted with this gas under the name of " choke-damp," or the suffo- 
cating air which is frequently found in deep wells and pits. 

I have been thus particular in directing your attention to this heavy, 
enfibcating gas, because it is one of the principal materials out of which 
all plants separate the most bulky and weighty part of their substance, the 
carbon, to which I have already alluded as the combustible principle of 
charcoal. Carbonic acid, then, is one of the chief chemical compounds out 
of which plants build up a very large part of their tissues. Though vegeta- 
tion may and does derive a portion of this carbonic acid from other sub- 
stances with which it is combined, contained in the sap absorbed by the 
roots of plants, there is a much larger portion imbibed from the sur- 
rounding air, which always contains of it, in the present age, from tij^vo 
to tzfSoo of its own volume, mixed everywhere around our earth with the 
other constituents of our atmosphere. 

In its pure,, unmixed state, this gas is very noxious to air-breathing 
animals ; yet, when diluted or diffused in atmospheric air to the amount 
above named, it is not hurtftil to the respiration of animals, while to plants 
it is abeolutely indispensable. The green part of vegetables, under the 
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influence of the light of the sun, has, indeed, the power of imbibing, in 
fact, breathing^ this carbonic acid (noxious to animals), and fixing there- 
from the carbon, which, with water or the elements of water, constitute 
the main tissues of their structure. This will be appreciated on consider- 
ing that woody fibre, the cellular tissue, the starch, and gummy substances 
are made up of nearly one-half carbon, and the other, or rather greater 
half, of water or the elements of water ; and that these constitute, in 
reality, nearly the whole framework of vegetation. By this process, 
carbonic acid not only nourishes and builds up vegetation, which is to 
become afterwards the food of animals, but at the same time, our atmo- 
sphere is preserved in a pure or normal condition in respect to the propor- 
tion of carbonic acid present in it ; for, being constantly thrown oft* by 
every expiration of all air-breathing animals, and generated by all com- 
bustion, fermentation, and decomposition of organic matters, besides being 
emitted from craters and fissures on the earth's surface, it would, in a very 
short time, accumulate to an extent injurious to animal life. 

Thus, it is mainly by the alternate combustion and reduction, by which 
carbonic acid is produced and consumed, that the balance in the two king- 
doms — animal and vegetable — is constantly maintained, and the normal 
constitution of the atmosphere preserved, — these functions not only pre- 
venting excess of carbonic acid from accumulating, but restoring to the 
atmosphere that oxygen or vital air, indispensable to animal life, which 
all air-breathing animals, during every moment of their lives, are appro- 
priating from that very source. In other words, while vegetables assimi- 
late carbonic acid, fix its carbon in their tissues, and expire its oxygen, 
they compensate by this oxygen for the loss of that principle sustained 
through the arterialization of the blood of animals. 

Though carbonic acid is, then, an absolutely essential ingredient of all 
kinds of crops, yet the furnishing of it does not require particular solici- 
tude on the part of the farmer in his farming operations ; because, being 
universally diffused in the atmosphere from the numerous sources of sup- 
ply enumerated, it continually bathes the green* leaves of plants; or, as it 
is dissolved in most spring water, and in every shower of rain, it can easily 
be imbibed by the soil. This element is, therefore, always attainable. 

Watery which forms, as already stated, more than one-half the substance 
of plants, it is not necessary to dwell on here, except to remind the reader 
that there is an incessant change of its constituents— oxygen and hydrogen 
— taking place, both in the economy of plants, during their life, by which, 
in combination with carbon, a number of proximate principles are formed ; 
such as sugar, starch, glutin, dextrine, gums, oils, &c., and after death, by 
the process of decay, when these are again resolved into carbonic acid, 
water (and some gaseous substances of less importance to agriculture) ; 
thus water and its elements are again restored to the atmosphere whence 
they came. 
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It ought to be remarked, however, that water is not only of importance 
to plants, as furnishing elements of nutrition, but is the almost universal 
solvent or medium by which various other substances are carried into the 
circulation of plants, especially impregnated, as it always is, more or less, 
in the soil, with carbonic acid. As with carbonic acid, the atmosphere is 
the great source whence water and its elements are supplied to vegetation. 

This also is, undoubtedly, the original source of another important 
element of vegetable life, called Nitrogen. 

Experiments, it is true, go to prove that our most nutritive grains, as 
wheat, oats, and rye, derive a large proportion of their nitrogen from 
organic matters of soils, and from manures ; yet, it is highly probable, 
that the primitive vegetation appropriated nitrogen from the atmosphere, 
as Boussingault has shown to be the case with artichokes, trefoil, and 
some other plants. Besides, when we come to consider that there could 
be no source of nitrogen from manure, until vegetation had accumulated 
to a certain extent, it is clear that it must have been derived, originally, 
from organic nature, of which the atmosphere is by far the most likely 
source. 

Ammonia and nitric acid are regarded, by many chemists and physiolo- 
gists, as compounds dispensing nitrogen to plants; but this does not mili- 
tate against the preceding views, since both these exist in small quantities 
in the atmosphere ; the former evolved from the decay of organic matters, 
and from the combustion of certain substances ; the latter being regarded, 
generally, as a chemical union, which takes place of some of the atoms of 
oxygen and nitrogen of the atmosphere (in the proportion of five of oxygen 
to one of nitrogen) during the passage of lightning, or electrical discharges, 
through the air.* 

Though ammonia and nitric acid are admitted by all as acting the part 
of powerful manures, yet, as Boussingault remarks, it cannot, from his 
experiments, be affirmed, positively, that the nitrogen of the air takes this 
form before becoming fixed in the substance of plants ; and G. Ville's 
researches seem to prove that part of the nitrogen of plants does not 
assume either of these forms in passing into the substance of plants, but 
is taken directly from the atmosphere. 

Further; although nitrogen enters into the composition of plants in 
smaller proportions than the previously-mentioned elements, carbon and 
oxygen (viz., in the proportion, on an average, of only fourteen to eighteen 

* G. Ville, of Paris, has recently instituted some researcbes on this subject, from wbicb be 
conclades that all the plants he tried had the power of assimilating more nitrogen than was 
contained in the ammonia and nitric acid which was supplied to them in the air. So that, 
according to his experiments, even the cereals can absorb nitrogen from its state of atmospheric 
miztore,— an opinion which I have long entertained, — reasoning from general principles of the 
gradual progress of vegetation, from the time of the carboniferous period up to the present time. 
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per cent), still it is found to be an essential element of every plant, enter- 
ing especially into the composition of the fibrine, albumen, and caseine, 
which are characteristic proximate principles of the most nutritive parts of 
plants. 

It is these nitrogenous principles of plants which form, in fact, the 
plastic principles of the blood and muscle of animals. 

These chemical and physiological facts have most important practical 
bearings on all farming operations ; and therefore I desire to impress them 
firmly on the recollection of my agricultural readers. 

Inasmuch as nitrogen is so important an element in the composition of 
nutritive grains, like wheat, oats, and rye, and these plants seem to have 
less power of appropriating it directly from the atmosphere, but it is rather 
afforded by natural or artificial manures already contained in or introduced 
by the hand of man into the soil, in the form of barn-yard manure, excre- 
ments, urine, guano, poudrette, ammoniacal or nitric acid, salts, &c., it is 
evident, that when such grains are cultivated, if there be not already a 
sufficient supply of nitrogenous principles in the soil, the farmer must 
take means to supply it ; either by the application of some of the above- 
mentioned manures, or by preceding the crop of these grains by some 
other crop which has a greater power of fixing nitrogen in its organization, 
from the atmosphere, either directly or through the medium of the nitro- 
genous compounds, ammonia and nitric acid, and which crop, when 
turned in, will supply the place of manures by yielding up its nitrogen to 
the succeeding crop. This latter plan is usually the most feasible one in 
the West and South, where stock being seldoni housed, and the dang- 
heap generally suffered to lose much of the fertilizing principles by 
exposure to rain and the heat of the sun, without employing the necessary 
means to fix the ammonia, this gaseous product, being extremely volatile 
in the usual condition in which it is produced by the fermentation of 
organic substances, rapidly escapes into the atmosphere, as soon as the 
manure begins to heat or decompose. 

The operation of manuring is generally the most expensive and labo- 
rious part of the business of the agriculturist. How important then is it 
for his interest, that he should thoroughly understand its principles, and 
the manner of accomplishing it in the cheapest and most economical 
manner! And much important information can be acquired by the 
farmer, simply through a practical understanding of the foregoing facts. 

All the substances before enumerated, which form the most bulky and 
weighty part of plants, have been designated the volatile or atmospheric 
elements of vegetation ; volatile^ because either by rapid or slow decompo- 
sition of all vegetation, they are evolved as gaseous products, and because 
they are derived and ultimately returned by decomposition, either directly 
from vegetation, or after having entered into the organization of animals, 
to their original source, the atmosphere. 
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There is, however, another class of substances, more numerous than the 
preceding, which belong essentially to the constitution of plants, because, 
without them, no plant can come to perfection. Though they exist in plants 
in very small quantities compared with the volatile or atmospheric elements, 
they are of paramount importance to the farmer, and demand especially 
his fostering care ; because, being constituents of the soil only^ or of the 
rocks whence the soil has been derived, they are, by being taken up and 
entering into the organization of plants, removed from the soil by every 
harvest. A farm, therefore, becomes exhausted of these substances sooner 
than of its other elements of production, and will proportionally decline in 
fertility. These are the earthy or fixed constituents of plants, which 
remain as incombustible ash, after the dissipation of their volatile elements, 
and their diffusion in the atmosphere. 

It is these substances which a useful chemical soil-analysis ought, 
mainly, to set forth, all being separated, one by one, from the soil, and 
their weights recorded with the greatest exactness. Herein is comprised 
the great art of the process. And, principally, from chemical soil-analyses, 
can the agriculturist form an intelligent opitiion as to the comparative fer- 
tility of soils, and their suitability to the growth of certain plants, as well 
as judge what application may be required in the way of lime, phosphate 
of lime or bone-earth, sulphate of lime or plaster of Paris, ashes or salts of 
potash, or soda, &c. 

There are eleven of these substances which can be separated from most 
soils, viz. : 



Silica, 


Oxide of manganesCi 


Phosphoric acid. 


Lime, 


Potash, 


Sulphuric acid, 


Magnesia, 


Soda, 


Chlorine. 


Oxide of iron, 


Alumina, 





Six of these are more important than the rest : Phosphoric acid, Lime, 
Potash, Soda, Alumina, and oxide of Iron. 

Of the volatile elements, Carbon, Oxygdn, and Hydrogen, — everywhere 
diffused, and constantly bathing the organs of plants destined to appro- 
priate them as nourishment, — ^vegetation has always an unfailing supply 
without the aid or intervention of the farmer. 

This is true, also, to a certain extent, of Nitrogen, which, in the form of 
Ammonia, is more or less disseminated in the atmosphere, or available in 
the form of Nitric acid, which is produced chiefly during thunderstorms, 
hy the electric discharges passing through the air, especially in the presence 
of Potash and Lime in the soil or elsewhere on the earth's surface, these 
combining with the newly-formed nitric acid. 

Not so with the fixed mineral constituents of plants, disseminated in 
the soil, from which it is taken up by the roots of plants, either by the 
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solvent power of water, charged with carbonic acid, or some organic acid, 
as humic, crenic, and appocrenic acid ; or, according to Liebig, not in solu- 
tion, but by some assimilative power possessed by the terminal rootlets of 
plants, which he has not yet clearly explained. 

Every crop put into the ground which comes to perfection, and, indeed, 
every plant or weed that comes to maturity, appropriates more or less of 
this mineral food stored up in the soil ; and every crop which is harvested, 
and sold off the farm, exhausts the soil, to a certain extent, of these mine- 
ral fertilizers, which, if not restored by the labor of the husbandman, by 
the application of natural or artificial manures, or by further disintegration 
of new particles of the soil, or of the adjacent rock-formation, is just so 
much permanent deterioration of the soil. 

To illustrate how important some of these fixed earthy constituents of 
plants are to the perfecting of grains and grasses, and to the nourishment 
of animals feeding on them, it is sufficient to state that the two substances, 
Phosphoric acid and Lime, form, with gelatine, the principal substance of 
the bones of all animals : these they derive from plants ; and plants have 
no means of obtaining their supply, except from the phosphate of lime 
in the soil. "Without bones, no quadruped, bird, reptile, or fish, could 
exist : they are the axis of support, and constitute the case of protection 
for those vital organs, the brain and spinal cord ; they are the levers and 
fiilcrums of all animal motion ; they give attachment for the tendons of 
the muscles, which, by their contraction and relaxation, set these levers 
to work, animated by the nervous fluid, distributed from the brain and 
spinal marrow. This phosphate of lime is appropriated by plants most 
abundantly during the formation of the seed. It is the grain forming the 
food of animals, in which this substance resides in larger proportion than 
in any part of the plant. 

Almost every kind of cultivated plant contains more or less of all the 
eleven bases and acids above enumerated ; but they exist in very different 
proportions in different plants. "Wheat requires a larger proportion of 
phosphoric acid, potash, and magnesia, than any of the other ingredients ; 
Clover requires a large proportion of lime and potash ; Corn and Buck- 
wheat require a large proportion of phosphoric acid, soda, and potash ; each 
plant having its own particular proportion, but containing more or leas of 
each one of the nine to eleven inorganic substances previously enumerated, 
which it appropriates from the soil, and which are essential to the perfec- 
tion of the plant; that proportion varies also in the seed, leaves, and stalk 
of the same plant. No plant is capable of sustaining animal life if these 
substances do not form a part of their composition ; and if the food of 
animals is deficient in them, their bones will have no stability, and be 
incapable of sustaining the weight of the body, the digestive and biliary 
functions will be impaired, or some other defect or disease will be the con- 
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sequence. Hence, though always in small proportion in even the most 
noarishing plants, they must, nevertheless, exist in them. 

These being now well-established facts in agricultural chemistry, and in 
the physiology of plants and animals, I proceed to explain in what way 
soil-analysis becomes of value to the farmer. An d I desire to call particular 
attention to this subject, because the opinion has been expressed, even in 
this very year, and by those having a high standing in the scientific world, 
that chemistry is incapable of conveying any useful information to the 
fanner by analyzing his soil. 

Any one who will take the trouble to inspect carefully the analyses of 
the one hundred and eighty-seven Arkansas soils, made by Dr. Eobert 
Peter, in connection with the Agricultural Department of the Geological 
Survey of the State, and recorded both separately and in tabular form, will 
see that the relative proportions of the eleven mineral constituents of these 
soils is very accurately given. He will perceive, moreover, that the relative 
proportions of these constituents varies in every soil, subsoil, and underclay. 

Recollecting that these soils were collected during the geological survey, 
with special reference to the derivative geological formation, he will take 
notice, that these analyses most distinctly show, that certain geological 
formations impart to the soil more of the important mineral fertilizers 
than others ; and if he will take the trouble to look over the two hundred and 
two soil-analyses in the three volumes of the l^entucky Geological Eeport, 
already published, he will be able, from the increased number of compara- 
tive analyses there given, to see that it is those formations which are com- 
posed of easily disintegrating materials, more or less calcareous, and 
charged with fossil shells and zoophytes, which, all other things being equal, 
yield the soils richest in phosphoric acid, lime, and potash ; and, at the 
same time, contain the quantity of alumina and oxide of iron necessary to 
render them sufficiently retentive and attractive of atmospheVic water and 
ammonia ; therefore, these soils are the best adapted for those grains and 
crops which require the largest proportion of these ingredients. This he 
learns from an inspection of the tables appended to this Report, giving 
analyses of the ashes of different plants. 

He will, moreover, be able to trace the gradual diminution in the propor- 
tion of the most important mineral ingredients, down from these extraor- 
dinarily fertile soils, derived from the highly fossiliferous, argillo-calcareous 
beds of the lower silurian, the cretaceous and the tertiary systems of the 
West ; through the silico-calcareous soils of the upper silurian, devonian 
and subcarboniferous limestone, strata in which fossils are either more 
sparingly distributed or, in some cases, almost wanting, and which are far 
less easy of decomposition ; thence, through the argillo-silicious soils of 
the coal measures, with only locally organic remains, and these chiefly of 
plants, down to the more purely silicious soils, prevalent where the non- 

4 
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fossiliferouB sandstones of the coal measures and of the millstone grit 
prevail to the exclusion of either shales or limestones ; which afford the 
most unproductive soils as yet analyzed. 

With the table of the composition of the ashes of plants to refer to, 
aj^ended to this Report, and after becoming acquainted with the usual 
proportion of mineral constituents in an average soil, information which is 
easily acquired by looking over the table of soil-analyses in this Report, it 
is easy for any individual to see, when he is provided with a reliable 
analysis of his soil, not only to what crop it is best adapted, but what 
kind of mineral fertilizers, if any, it requires as a manure, and how it 
compares in fertility to the various grades of soils from other farms and 
other States. Is not this knowledge of some value to the farmer? Again, 
the soils collected, as well during the geological survey of Arkansas, as of 
Kentucky, have been, wherever it was practicable so to do, selected in 
sets of three or four: No. 1 being the virgin soil, which has never been in 
cultivation ; No. 2 the same soil from an old field ; No. S the subsoil from 
the same old field ; No. 4 the under clay. The object of this selection was 
to ascertain, whether soil-analyses were capable of showing the ingredients, 
and the proportion of these removed by a long series of years of cropping. 

With a few exceptions, the loss sustained by the soil by the removal of 
mineral fertilizers, with a si^ccession of crops harvested during from ten to 
fifty years has been very distinctly shown, where there has been no return 
of these ingredients by natural or artificial means. 

The exceptions are, in most cases, where the soil of the old field has 
been receiving acquisition by overflows of saliferous silt, by being mixed 
with a subsoil or under clay containing more of the mineral fertilizers than 
the surface soil itself; or where it was difficult to obtain, under equal con- 
ditions, a fair sample of the virgin soil, as will be shown hereafter. 

Now, though it may be impossible for the chemist to show with his most 
sensitive balance, in the small sample of soil employed in the analysis, the 
infinitesimal amount of ingredients removed by a aingh crop, it upoMtihle^ 
by a judicious selection of virgin soil, and the same soil from an adjacent old 
field, cropped from ten to fifty years in succession in grain, to exhibit by care* 
fully conducted chemical analyses of the two samples, the loss sustained by 
the removal of so many crops; and, having ascertained this, say for twenty- 
five years, by a simple calculation of proportions, an approximation at least 
may be made towards the annual loss of mineral food of plants, even if 
infinitesimal, and carried out to the millionth decimal. 

I, for one, am not willing to subscribe to the doctrine, that chemistry is 
incapable of revealing the secret workings of vegetable growth, and giving 
to the farmer tuieful and practical information in regard to the management, 
renovation, and preservation of his soil. And if, by these researches, oar 
farmers can become imbued with the true spirit of restorative fanning ; 
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that is, of the absolute necessity of giving back to their lands, in some 
shape or form, the mineral food of plants of which they rob' the soil at 
every harvest, a real boon to mankind, and especially to future genera- 
tions, will have been bestowed. 

So long as standard agricultural works, and leaders in agricultural socie- 
ties hold out the doctrine, that tillage is a MviBtitute for manure, and that 
the rocks can restore the exhausted elements as rapidly as they are 
removed by agricultural operations, we shall have a continually progres- 
sive drain upon the future resources of our soils, no matter how deep we 
plough, how much we subsoil, how much we underdrain, or how perfectly 
and thoroughly we may till, because there seems to be a natural repug- 
nance in our farmers to expend time, labor, or money either in saving 
manures or in carrying them on to their land ; and so long as they are en- 
couraged in the idea, that their land can be kept in good heart, i. e., in its 
normal condition, by tillage and the natural crumbling of rocks it cannot 
be expected that any steps will be taken to arrest the inevitable exhaustion 
which all land sooner or later must undergo, by a succession of harvested 
crops, whether of grain, grasses or roots, if no means be taken to restore 
to the soil the mineral food of plants. 

I only know of one kind of geological formation in the Western country, 
that is composed of materials which disintegrate with a rapidity in any 
way adequate to keep pace with the average exhaustion produced by con- 
tinual cropping, and this is the incoherent, soft, fossiliferous shell- marl, 
intercalated in some portions of the ''Blue Limestone Formation*' of 
Kentucky, of Lower Silurian date. As a general rule, the crumbling of 
rock to soil is a process so slow, particularly in the majority of cases, 
where the parent rock lies deeply buried beneath soil, subsoil, and under 
clay, as to be inappreciable in a generation. 

In the Old World, where it is often difficult to obtain a really virgin 
soil, and where the old fields, from absolute necessity, have been usually 
manured through several generations, it would be far more difficult to 
make the selections of soil to demonstrate the loss by repeated harvests, 
than in the United States ; since here we have not only an abundance of 
virgin soils, but we can meet daily with old fields that have been in culti- 
vation for fifty and even sixty years or more, without having ever received 
a cartload of manure. 

In a new State like Arkansas it has, of course, been more difficult to 
demonstrate by the comparative chemical analyses of the virgin soil, and 
from fields a certain number of years in cultivation, the loss by cropping, 
than in the older State of Kentucky. Nevertheless, out of fifty-nine differ- 
ent cases recorded in the Chemical and Agricultural Report, forty-three of 
the soils from old fields exhibit a decided loss by cropping ; and many of 
the exceptions are cases of alluvial lands which are receiving acquisitions, 
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either by overflow, or by a process of refertilization which I am now about 
to explain. 

In many of the cotton plantations on the Arkansas River the waters 
of that stream, even when they do not rise high enough to overflow its 
banks, yet permeate from beneath upwards, which is proved by the rise 
and fall of the water in the wells corresponding to the rise and fall of 
the river, through porous places, so that during high water the under- 
layers and sometimes the subsoil become saturated with water. In such 
situations the substrata become more or less fertilized. It is a well- 
established fact in agricultural chemistry, that if water impregnated with 
acids and bases, that serve as food for plants, be filtered through a sufli- 
cient stratum of any soil, the water will pass out below with hardly a trace 
of these substances in it, because the soil, during the passage of the water 
charged with this saline matter, has the power of appropriating and fixing 
these constituents held in solution. No matter whether the impregnated 
water enters from above or below, the efiTect will be the same. 

It has been demonstrated by the quantitative chemical analyses of the 
waters of the Arkansas Biver, of the springs and of the well-water of that 
country, that they contain notable quantities of Carbonic acid. Chlorine, 
Sulphuric acid. Lime, Magnesia, Alumina, Potash, and Soda, — the river 
water being more strongly impregnated with chloride of sodium (common 
salt), salts of lime, and magnesia, than even the well water. Furthermore, 
it is well known that in certain rises of the Arkansas River, especially 
those that take place in June, the water of that stream is almost as red as 
blood, from the quantity of suspended fine ferruginous clay and saliferous 
silt,* brought down from the regions of ferruginous shales, which prevail 
in that noted salt region, beyond the limits of the State, in the Cherokee 
country, through which the Arkansas River flows. This fine red saliferous 
mud is evidently the material, which, being deposited in the eddies and 
still water, produces the celebrated "red buck-shot land." 

The Arkansas River washes, also, near the confines of Jefierson and 
Pulaski Counties, blufis of argillaceous shell-marl of tertiary date of most 
easy disintegration. The fine mud, calcareous matter and phosphates, of 
which these argillaceous marly beds are composed, are washed down by 
the current of the Arkansas, sweeping against its banks, and are carried 
by degrees, to be redeposited at greater or less distances along the river- 
banks, imparting extraordinaiy fertilizing properties to the soil receiving 
such acquisitions ; but not more so than the red saliferous silt, already 
spoken of, coming from higher up the river. 

Now these fertilizers can be distributed over and through the bottom 
soils and subsoils not only from above, but by permeating from beneath; 

* When tbe wmton lobtide mfWr laeh riaet saline efBorescences are said to be visible on the 
edge of the leceding wmter. 
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and it is probable that during the present epoch the fertility of alluvial 
lands of the great river of Arkansas are kept up more by the latter than 
the former process. The imbibition or permeation from beneath has, 
moreover, this advantage, that there is no washing away of the old soil, 
nor incursion of loose white sand, liable to take place locally during seasons 
of high overflow. 

It is by these accessions that the normal or standard fertility of these 
lands is kept up, so that cotton has been grown on them for twenty or 
thirty years in succession ; yet little or no deterioration is manifest, either 
by chemical analyses or by diminished crops, even with ordinary tillage. 
Indeed, in the case of soils Nos. 833 and 834, the analysis of which is 
recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, the cultivated soil No. 384 has lost only 
0.054 of phosphoric acid, and 0.017 of sulphuric acid; while it has gained, 
by the process just explained, no less than 0.266 of potash, and 0.075 of 
soda. Now, since it is a well-established fact, that cotton grown on the 
sea islands, or within ten miles of the sea, has a much longer and finer 
staple than any of the inland cotton, it appears very evident that the alka- 
lies, soda and potash, found in large quantities in sea-water, and even 
mechanically suspended in the air of the sea-coast, must contribute greatly 
to the perfection of its growth. From which it is a fair inference that the 
acquisitions in potash and soda, which the soil imbibes from the waters of 
the Arkansas River, as well as from the alkaline waters so prevalent along 
its borders, are, indeed, the cause of the peculiar adaptability of these 
alluvial lands to the growth of cotton. 

The same remarks apply to the alluvial lands of Red River, which are 
of the same nature, and which receive with the annual floods fine, red, 
saliferous silts, of equally fertilizing properties. 

The preceding remarks explain also why the analysis of soil No. 858 
shows more potash and phosphoric acid than the virgin soil No. 857, to- 
gether with the fact that the former contains a small proportion more ferru- 
ginous clay than the latter. 

In ancient times, and, I presume, even at this day, the overflow of the 
Nile was watched with so much interest that stations were established 
along its banks, with the primitive telegraph of those days, for the purpose 
of transmitting intelligence, hour by hour, of every inch of rise and fall of 
the Nile ; because, the inhabitants, aware, from long experience, how much 
the silt of the Nile contributed to the fertility of their alluvial lands, great 
anxiety was manifested to learn in advance the progress of the flood. 

The small excess of potash and soda in the soils of the old fields, Nos. 
226, 285, 288, 864, 859, 816, and 861, have, no doubt, been derived, either 
from the subsoil, in which the comparative analysis shows them to exist in 
larger proportion than in the virgin soil, or from fresh disintegration of the 
larger quantity of clay than in the surface soil. 
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The larger proportion of potash ia soils Kos. ^822, 813, 838, is to be 
accounted for in the same way. 

The ferruginous clays sometimes existing in larger quantity, either in 
the soil of the old field, or m the subsoil, evidently also supplies sometimes 
not only potash and soda, but occasionally phosphoric and sulphuric acids 
to fields, as fast as it is removed by crops ; particularly with good tillage. 
This has been the case, probably, with soils Nos. 296, 401, 818, 874. Even 
a slight increase of clay itself will supply these, particularly potash, as 
seems to have been the case with soil 801. 

One or more of the acids and bases in soils may be derived, as has 
already been explained, by overflow or saturation of the subsoil and under- 
layer, by high stages of water not sufiicient actually to overflow the land. 
This has been the case with soils Nos. 858, 880, 846, 880, 874, 854, 232, 
888, 229. 

In the case of soil No. 286, in which the chemical analysis shows more 
soda, potash, and phosphoric acid, than the virgin soil No. 285, the appa- 
rent exception to the general rule cannot be altogether satisfactorily ex* 
plained except by original difierence in the soil ; though even in this case 
the larger proportion of potash may be derived from the subsoil No. 287, 
which contains not only more of this base, but also more clay than the 
virgin soil. This is one of the very few cases in which the larger propor- 
tion of acids and bases in the soil of the old field cannot be quite satisfac- 
torily accounted for in the acquisitions received from the various sources 
above mentioned; so that they do not militate against the general in- 
ference deduced from these comparative soil-analyses, that chemistry is 
capable of showing the ezhatistion of land by continual cropping. 

It is worthy of note in this place, that many of the cretaceous soils, 
especially those from old fields, show a remarkable excess of carbonate of 
lime ; as, for instance, soils Nos. 867, 866, 827, 844, in which the carbonate 
of lime amounts to from thirty-five to even sixty-six per cent The efi'ect of 
this excess of carbonate of lime is to rapidly exhaust the soil of organic 
principles by rendering them soluble, and thus putting them in a condi- 
tion to be readily appropriated by plants. This is the cause, operating 
together with the tendency of the cretaceous soils, based on slippery argil- 
laceous calcareous clay or chalk marls, to wash down into the low situa- 
tions, that we so often meet with ^* bald" places on the ridges and slopes 
where the bare substrata are exposed. Such places are almost barren until 
well tilled and thoroughly manured. 

I desire, in this place, to call the particular attention of Cotton Planters 
to the analysis of the ashes of both cotton fibre and cotton seed made for 
this Report by Dr. Robert Peter, from specimens collected by myself on 
the plantation of Messrs. Farrelly and More, near the Post of Arkansas, 
Arkansas county. 
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In 100 parts. 

Cotton fibre. Cotton seed. 

Potash, 0.388 0.620 

Soda, 0.028 0.310 

Lime, 0.138 0.159 

Magnesia, 0.185 0.698 

Phosphoric acid, 0.125 1.600 

Salphuric acid, . . . . . . . . 0.096 0.092 

Chlorine, 0.024 0.060 

Sand* and silica, 0.457 0.120 

Carbonic acid and loss, 0.254 0.111 

1.697 1.697 

• 

From the preceding chemical analyses it will be perceived that both the 
fibre and seed contain, in all, nine fixed constituents in the ash ; that the 
substances, which both the fibre and seed appropriate the most of from the 
8oil, are phosphoric acid, potash, soda, magnesia, and lime ; and therefore 
these are the substances of which it exhausts the soil most. 

It will be observed, moreover, which is a most important result of these 
chemical analyses, that the seed contains more than twelve times as much 
phosphoric acid, more than fourteen times more soda, and nearly twice as 
much potash, as the cotton fibre. 

Hence it is most manifest how necessary and important it is for keeping 
np, to some extent, the fertility of the soil for cotton, to restore the seed 
to the land, in place of allowing it to ferment, rot, and pollute the air with 
unwholesome emanations. Further, wherever opportunity ofiers, the oil 
should be extracted from the seed before returning it to the land ; because 
it is capable of producing an oil which, by the proper method of purifica- 
tion, can be made as clear as water, and as tasteless as the best olive oil, 
and therefore fit for table use, while it is also extensively applicable in the 
manufacture of soap. Yet, after the extraction of this oil, the seed-cake 
as a manure is nearly as valuable as the unpressed seed. 

To leave the seed, therefore, heaped up to decay and putrefy is a double 
loss, while it certainly is a very great nuisance, and must be prone to 
create sickness. 

* In both cotton fibre and seed, but especially in the latter, there was a notable quantity of 
fandn included under the head of Sand and SUica in the abore statement, which should have 
been excluded, but was inadvertently neglected. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ARTESIAN WELLS AND CISTERNS. 

Numerous instances will be cited in the sequel to this Report, where, in 
consequence of the well and spring water being too highly charged with 
certain mineral constituents, it has been recommended to construct capa- 
cious cisterns for the reception of rain water, such being far more whole- 
some for constant domestic use, particularly when collected from clean 
roofs during the winter season. 

On many plantations, especially in the southern part of the State, it 
may also become advisable, under certain circumstances, where large sup- 
plies of water are required, to sink artesian wells. For this reason I have 
been requested by Governor Conway to give, in my Geological Report, as 
much general information in regard to the construction of cisterns, and 
to sinking artesian wells as might be consistent with such an occasion. 
In regard to the construction of cisterns, it is seldom necessary to do 
more than dig a hole of appropriate size, in a convenient situation, with 
a flat bottom and circular or jug shaped walls, closing in the top of the 
reservoir with a 'well-constructed arch of sound brick or good building 
stone, leaving only a round aperture of, say, two feet and a half, for the 
reception of a chain or other pump, windlass and bucket, or such other 
means as may be convenient for drawing the water. Into this arch, a 
little above the general level of the surface of the ground, a copper or gal- 
vanized iron-pipe should be inserted to carry off the waste water ; and the 
aperture of the arch should be finished off with a broad and strong wrought 
or cast iron ring, built firmly in with the brickwork. 

The interior is then lined with two coats of hydraulic cement, and the 
fresher this is the better. This cement is always mixed with sand previous 
to use, and usually in the proportion of one part of hydraulic cement 
powder to two parts of sharp sand. If it is wished to be particular in 
having the firmest cement, it is advisable to wash the sand previous to 
mixing, particularly if not pure, to remove particles of clay or mud detri- 
mental to the chemical union of the silex with the lime ; for the setting of 
hydraulic cement is due to the formation of a silicate of lime, which resists 
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the action of even standing water ; indeed, the best hydraulic cements will 
set even under water. The cement is applied after the manner of plaster- 
ing a wall, and the quicker it is done the better. The cement ought to be 
allowed to dry a few weeks before water is let into it; unless it is very 
superior hydraulic cement, such as is seldom found in our market The 
pipe which conducts the water into the cistern should be of good diameter, 
I. a., abundantly large to carry off all the water collected from the roof, and 
it is well to let it terminate in a tin pan with a perforated bottom, to catch 
all leaves and rubbish floated in with the water through the conducting 
pipe. Indeed, it is well to make this strainer large enough to receive 
coarse sand or small gravel, and coarsely powdered charcoal, which more 
thoroughly purifies the water than a simple strainer. 

It may be found necessary in some cases, where the subsoil and under 
clay consist of very incoherent sand or loose gravel, to wall up the pit 
with brick before applying the cement, in order to avoid the disagreeable 
mishap of the sides of the reservoir cracking or caving in. There are very 
few situations, however, even in alluvial lands, where this is found neces- 
sary. Of course, the cistern should, if possible, be out of reach of over- 
flow ; in situations, however, where it is necessary to construct cisterns on 
river bottoms, this is not always possible. In such cases it is the more 
necessary to have the best kind of cement and a strong wall. 

In the first volume of this Report, several localities of hydraulic lime- 
stone have been mentioned, and others will be given in the sequel to this 
Report. It may be well, however, for me, in this place, to give the 
external physical characters by which hydraulic limestones may be recog- 
nized in their native bed. 

Hydraulic limestones are, in the first place, more earthy in texture, and 
much more prone to crumble and decay by frost and the vicissitudes of the 
weather, than pure limestone, on account of the earthy silicates which 
enter into their composition. For this reason, they always show rounded 
edges on the weathered beds of stratification. The broken off fragments 
have what is called a ^' conchoidal " fracture, i. «., hollowed out like a flat 
shell ; they have often an argillaceous odor when breathed on, and are 
softer and more easily cut with edge tools than a pure limestone, especially 
after exposure. 

Finally, when broken into small lumps and brought to a good, full, red 
heat on a fire, and then, when cold, water applied, it does not slake like 
hnrnt pure limestone ; but on the contrary, after being taken from the fire 
and cooled, ground to powder, mixed with' two parts sharp sandstone, and 
kneaded into a ball or cuboidal block, it may be set in a tumbler, and 
water poured over it without its crumbling down, as ordinary burnt lime 
would do, if treated in the same way ; and it will even get harder the 
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longer it is left under water, if it is good hydraulic cement, and has been 
sufficiently burnt. 

These are the criterions and tests by which water limestones may be 
always recognized and proved, if necessary. 

It requires about one barrel of water cement to build'a cistern to bold 
thirty barrels of water. The cost of a barrel of cement, on the lower Ohio 
Eiver, is two dollars fifty cents to three dollars per barrel* The total cost 
of a thirty barrel cistern is about twelve dollars. 



ARTESIAN WELLS. 

Boring artesian wells is, of course, a far more serious and expensive ope- 
ration than building even capacious cisterns. If the rock is near the sur- 
face, an artesian well may be commenced by digging a cylindrical well 
down to the rock through the soil, subsoil, and other loose materials. But, 
as a general rule, borings are made even through these loose materials 
down to the solid rock, the size of the hole being usually from four to five 
inches. In all cases the boring must be tubed up, otherwise the sand, 
gravel, and clays would wash in, and obstruct further operations. When 
the tubing has reached the solid rock, it must be firmly fiustened into it, 
otherwise the sand and clay would wash in under it. 

After the solid rock is fairly penetrated, and the tubing securely fixed, 
the next operation is to drill a perfectly perpendicular hole in the rock, 
and as cylindrical as possible, by means of well-tempered chisels (drills or 
bits), which are various in form, and sometimes complicated in their 
mechanical contrivance. To enter into a detailed description of these 
would be out of place on this occasion. The chisel is usually attached to 
poles of hickory or white-oak or some other strong fibrous wood, which 
are generally from thirty to thirty-three feet in length, and made to screw 
together by means of iron coupling-screws, with which the poles are shod 
at either end, so that they can be quickly and readily put together and 
taken apart. Sometimes the chisel has merely a strong wooden handle, 
and performs its work after the Chinese method, merely by the mechanical 
abrasion of the rock, produced by the simple weight of the chisel, as it is 
rapidly and repeatedly liberated from and seized by a grappling iron 
attached for that purpose to the bottom of the lowest rod. 

The size of the boring depends very much upon the particular circum- 
stances of the case ; but the mdst common, add, perhaps, the most suitable 
for most cases, is three inches, or three and a quarter inches. 

The cost of boring depends very much upon the size of the hole and the 
nature of the rock to be penetrated. In hard silicious rocks and flinty 
limestones, it is much more expensive than in ordinary sandstone, slates, 
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and shales. On an average, it may be pat down at the rate of a dollar and 
a half to two dollars per foot for the first three hundred feet ; but if, in a 
region where a small steam-engine is available, as in the valley of the 
Eanawha, fifty cents a foot is considered an average price ; beyond three 
hundred feet, down to a thousand, the average cost may be set down at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents to one dollar and fifty cents ; and from 
a thousand to fifteen hundred feet, at one dollar and fifty cents to two 
dollars. 

When borings reach over three hundred feet, it is always best to employ 
steam-power, if available ; if not, horse-power may be substituted. 

After the solid rode is fairly penetrated, it is seldom necessary to insert 
any further tubing, as the solid rock forms itself a sufficiently stable tube. 
In some cases, where incoherent shales, or other unstable materials are 
penetrated between the more solid rock, partial tubing is found necessary 
through such materials, to prevent the washing in of the soft, adjacent 
debris ; or in order to tube out lateral flows of local water which may be 
found necessary to be kept out of the boring. 

The precautions necessary to be taken, in order to make a successful 
boring, are : first, to employ careful workmen, who will take particular 
pains to secure the aperture, and prevent tools and rubbish falling into the 
boring, and keeping it plumb and true ; secondly, to use only strong and 
well-made tools, for breaking tools in the borings often leads to great ex- 
pense and delay, which might have been avoided by having used at first 
more substantial tools; thirdly, to use the proper shaped drill, so that the 
bole should always be as cylindrical as possible. In all cases it is neces- 
sary to erect a stage, to secure and raise the weight of sinker and poles, 
which, in its simplest form, consists of four forty-foot poles, well braced 
and fastened together. This stage should be covered by a shed. A stage 
or shed-cover will cost from ten to twenty dollars. If a steam-engine is 
used, this stage has to be stronger and better secured, and will cost from 
thirty to seventy-five dollars. 

From an estimate received through the kindness of J. P. Hale, Esq., of 
Eanawha, it appears that the cost of a set of substantial boring-tools, re- 
quired for five hundred feet, will come to from one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and forty dollars, including bits, sinker, poles, &c. ; and from 
twelve dollars and fifty cents to fifteen dollars for each succeeding hundred 
feet. 

If several wells are to be bored in the same neighborhood, the best and 
most economical plan is to employ an experienced borer, well known for 
bis skill and thorough acquaintance with the business, to contract for the 
artesian well at so much a foot. By the time he has bored several wells, 
any man of ordinary ingenuity could learn, and undertake with his own 
bauds to make successful borings. 
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Both copper and iron tubes are employed in tubing borings ; but copper 
is by far the best. Cast iron is very commonly employed, but is objection- 
able, both on account of its brittleness and its liability to be corroded. 
Wrought iron tubing is much better, but still not so good as copper. The 
cost of copper tubing is about double that of cast iron ; namely, from 
seventy-five cents to eighty cents per foot for two inch tubing; while iron 
tubing, of the same size, costs from thirty-five to forty cents. 

Cast iron tubes made to screw together in lengths of from ten to thirteen 
feet, are often used for surface purposes, t. e., down to the solid rock. 

The time required in ordinary cases to sink three hundred feet by hand, 
will be five to six weeks ; by steam, one week. 

Sometimes it may become necessary to ream out the hole to a larger size 
than the first boring, for the insertion of partial tubing ; or it may become 
desirable in order to obtain a larger body of water. It is always better, 
however, not to bore, at first, of greater diameter than is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to avoid unnecessary cost, both in the boring and tubing 
operation ; as the boring, at any time, can be enlarged by the reaming 
process. 

At Ejinawha, in Virginia, the ordinary method of preparing a salt well, 
is to bore a hole, say three inches in diameter, and one thousand feet deep ; 
the top is then reamed down two to three hundred feet, five inches 
diameter. This is to receive the pump and pump-chamber at the lower 
end. Below this five-inch hole, the well is again reamed down to three 
hundred feet, about three and a half inches diameter, leaving an offset in 
the rock at each contraction of the boring. A copper pump, four inches 
in diameter, is inserted into the larger or five-inch hole, and two-inch 
copper tubing is fitted into the three and a half inch hole, with a "bag" on 
the lower end of the tube, resting hard on the offset This is in order to 
shut off all the fresh or weak salt-water from above, while the strong salt- 
water is admitted from the lower depths. This pump and tubing are put 
together by screws, in lengths of twenty-five feet 

This extra-reaming, pump, and tubing is, however, unnecessary where 
there is no lateral water to shut off, and where water of the kind required 
rises freely in the boring to the surface. 

I am indebted to J. P. Hale, Esq., of Kanawha, for these particulars in 
regard to the plan of sinking salt-wells in that valley, as well as for the fol- 
lowing facts, in regard to boring-tools. That gentleman has had extensive 
experience in the manufacture of salt for thirteen years, and has had to 
bore several salt-wells from eight hundred to a thousand feet deep. In 
order to inform himself as to the cheapest and best mode of boring, he 
attended the Great Industrial Exhibition at London, in 1851. There, as 
well as in several countries on the continent of Europe, he examined care- 
fully the boring-tools, and saw many in operation. Many of these tools 
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were very complicated ; most of them very expensive, so that after an 
examination of all of them, Mr. J. F. Hale became satisfied, that, for 
simplicity, economy, and efficiency, there are no boring-tools equal to 
those made and used in the valley of the Ejinawha. 

It may be useful and interesting in this place, to say a few words in 
regard to a few individual artesian wells of particular interest, either on 
account of their great depth, their large diameter, or the great volume of 
water which they afford. 

One of the most interesting artesian wells bored in the valley of the 
Ohio, is that sunk by Messrs. C. J. & A. B. Dupont, in the city of Louis- 
ville. This well is three inches in the bore, and two thousand and eighty- 
six feet deep. The water flows from this well at the rate of three hundred 
and thirty thousand (330,000) gallons in twenty-four (24) hours, or two 
hundred and sixty four (264) gallons per minute, with a mechanical force 
equal to a ten-horse power steam engine. The water rises by its own 
pressure, when confined in tubes, one hundred and seventy feet above the 
surface. When the whole force of the water is allowed to expend itself on 
the central jet, it is projected one hundred feet, settling down to a steady 
flow of a stream sixty feet high at the above rate of 330,000 gallons in 
twenty-four (24) hours. 

The water i» perfectly clear, of a temperature of 76 J® Fahrenheit, the 
year round. It is highly charged with mineral properties, being a strong 
saline, sulphuretted water, similar in its composition and medical proper- 
ties, to the celebrated Kissinger waters of Bavaria, and the Blue Licks of 
Kentucky. 

This well was commenced in April, 1857, and completed in sixteen 
months. 

As this mineral water must be, on account of its location, of peculiar 
interest to all Southerners, I here insert the chemical analysis, as made by 
Professor J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville : 

Grains. 

Chloride sodium, 621.5204 

" calcium, 65.7287 

** magnesium, 14.7757 

*' potassium, ..... 4.2216 

** aluminum, 1.2119 

" lithium, 0.1012 

Sulphate soda, ... * 72.2957 

lime, 29.4342 

magnesia, 77.3382 

alumina, 1.8012 

«* potash, ... 3.2248 

Bicarbonate soda, 2.7264 

•* lime, 6.9915 

^ magnesia, 2.7558 "j 
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Grains. 

Bicarbonate iron, 0.3518 

Phosphate soda, 1^415 

Iodide magnesiam, 0.3547 

Bromide " 0.4659 

Silica, 0.8857 

Organic matter, 0.7082 

Loss in analysis, 8.1231 

915.5582 

Qnges in one Gallon. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, 2.0050 

Carbonic acid, 6.1720 

Nitrogen, 1.3580 

The well bored by Mr. William H. Belcher, of St Louis, was commenced 
in 1849, and in 1853 was 1590 feet deep, at which depth a copious stream 
of " sulphur water issues," which is said to be similar in its properties to 
the Blue-Lick water of Kentucky. 

This well was commenced as a cistern, at the surface of the ground, 14 
feet diameter; at 30 feet deep, 6 feet diameter ; thence it diminishes to 16 
inches diameter, at 78 feet deep. The bore is then 9 inches, and this 
diameter is continued to 457 feet ; thence to the depth of 1509 feet it is 3jl 
inches. 

At 550 feet, at the top of a limestone, the water became salty ; 200 feet 
below this, in a layer of shale, the water contained 1| per cent of salt At 
965 feet, below a bed of bituminous marl, the water contained 2^ per cent 
of salt. The hardest rock was a bed of chert, at a depth of 1179 feet, and 
62 feet thick. In this rock the water contained 3 per cent of salt 

This well was commenced in the spring of 1849, and reached its depth 
of 2199 feet on the 12th of March, 1854. During these five years, the 
work was at times intermitted for months, so that the time actually em- 
ployed was only thirty-three months, and cost about $10,000. There is a 
constant flow of water from this well of 75 gallons per minute. 

Three artesian wells have been bored at Columbus, Ohio. The first 
was carried 110 feet; but, not reaching the rock, was abandoned, the 
quicksand coming in in such quantities that they could not exclude it by 
tubing. 

The second well was tubed down 54 feet, with cast-iron piping, 6 inches 
interior diameter. The boring was then continued to the rock 122 feet. 
Wrought iron pipes of smaller size were forced down, but broke at the 
second joint from the lower end. The pipe was withdrawn, and a pump 
let down, when the well was found to be cleared of obstructions to the 
rock. The reamer was then sent down, and went freely till at the depth 
of 100 feet it began to rub. The pump was then sent down ; the well had 
become filled with sand and gravel 66 feet, and, after prolonged labor, it 
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was ascertained that the sand ran into the well as fast as it could be taken 
out Various contrivances were resorted to to stop this obstruction, but 
without effect; so that, on the 4th of November, 1867, this boring was also 
abandoned. A contract was now made on the 4th of November, with Mr. 
Fleming Spangler, to bore a new well, with the understanding that he was 
to tube it into the rock within eighteen or twenty days, or receive no pay. 

The new well was commenced by sinking a pit, and cribbing it down 
with circular cribbing, which, on the 16th of November, reached the depth 
of 29 feet After considerable labor, by alternate boring and tubing, Mr. 
Spangler finally succeeded, on the Slst of January, 1858, in penetrating 
the limestone rock 248 feet, at a depth of 371 feet from the surface. He 
then contracted to bore to the depth of 1000 feet from the surface for $1.50 
per foot, having thus far averaged about five to six feet in the rock-borings 
per day. 

A vein of sulphur water was struck at 180 feet on the 22d of December, 
1857. The borings were continued, with occasional cessation of labor, 
up to the 11th of December, having then reached a depth of 1858 feet, 
without, however, up to that date, having reached any considerable body 
of artesian water ; and it is probable, from the details of the borings, that 
they will have to go from 800 to 500 feet more, through blue limestones, 
marly shales, and Kentucky River marble-rock, before reaching the porous 
sandstones, in which there is the best chance of obtaining a body of water. 

In the valley of the Ohio, the two great reservoirs of artesian water are 
the two great porous sandstones, alternating with and resting on the shales 
which form the impervious layers that hold up the water. One of these 
great sandstone series constitutes the millstone grit at the base of the coal- 
measures ; the other, the lowest fossiliferous sandstones and calciferous 
sand-rock, subordinate to the blue limestone and Kentucky River marble- 
rock of the West 

The water obtained in the first of these reservoirs is, almost invariably, 
a strong brine ; in the latter, so far as experience goes, it is a mineral 
water, strongly charged with a variety of saline substances, and impreg- 
nated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas ; hence, though the two first artesian 
borings, cited above, were eminently successful, as far as obtaining a large 
body of mineral water was concerned, yet they may be considered entire 
&ilure8, as far as obtaining a body of pure water fit for manufacturing 
purposes, or domestic use. 

Both these water horizons exist in Arkansas ; in fact, the millstone grit, 
as already stated, has a most extraordinary development in that State ; and 
many localities have been, and will hereafter be recorded, where profitable 
brines might be obtained in this geological formation, by a judicious selec- 
tion of locality, and well-conducted, systematic borings. 

There are also other water horizons in the southern counties of Arkansas, 
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which can be reached by borings through the tertiary and cretaceous 
formations ; but, so far as experience goes, artesian waters obtained there- 
from will be more or less charged with mineral matter. 

As we have some of the records of an artesian well sunk through equiva- 
lent formations at Charleston, South Carolina, it may be well in this place 
to give a few of the statistics of this boring. 

Few wells have presented as many difficulties, or called for greater skill 
and perseverance in the engineer. The surface soil is loose sand for 
20 feet, the lower half of which is saturated with water ; next, a stiff, com- 
pact clay, about 40 feet thick, also water-bearing. At 60 feet, firm marl 
commences, alternating with some rock more or less indurated, in all 150 
feet thick. Below this occur the cretaceous strata, differing but little litho- 
logically from the layers of the tertiary formation above ; both formations 
being alternations of firm marl, sandstone, and loose sands, alternating 
with layers of hard limestone, seldom containing less than 20 per cent of 
carbonate of lime. Fifty-four rocks, varying from 2 to 10 feet each, and 
measuring, in the aggregate, 250 feet, were penetrated by the boring. 
Cast iron tubes, 6 feet interior diameter, were sunk 80 feet, to exclude 
superficial sands ; but these gradually worked their way down, and con- 
tinued to flow under the bottom of the tube. Finally, however, the solid 
rock was reached at 230 feet. But even here the difficulties did not end ; 
for, under each solid rock, quick or loose sand generally occurred, and 
flowed into the well so as often to fill it up, and sometimes almost in- 
stantly, 60 to 100 feet Large chambers were thus formed under many of 
the rock strata. Sometimes, in the morning, the well would be found filled 
50 to 100 feet, and even 140 feet, with sand. At 700 feet, so much sand 
continued to flow in as to render it impossible to proceed, and there was 
no resource but to tube down into it and through it; and to do this, the 
well had to be reamed out to a larger size, thus taxing the ingenuity of the 
engineer severely to overcome all the various obstacles to success. At 
1020 feet the sands again came in, so as frequently to fill up the well 100 
feet; but the difficulty was finally overcome by retubing with larger 
wrought iron tubes, which were sunk to 1102 feet, and the boring con- 
tinued 43 feet lower, or 1145 feet. 

The temperature, at 900 feet, was 82p Fahrenheit.* 

* The details of difficuUies, instramenu lued, Ac, may be foaad in the ''Mining Magazine,** 
Vol. I, pages 251 to 256. 

The same difficulties as those experienced at Charleston need not be anticipated in passing 
throngh even the corresponding formations in Arkansas, since, so far as my experience goes in 
regard to the Uthological character of the tertiary and cretaceous rocks of that State, there is 
but little loose san^ in their composition. The principal beds of sand that are likely to be en- 
countered in Arkansas in sinking artesian wells in the recent geological formations of that State, 
are the gray and orange sand, belonging to the quaternary period, which overlie the tertiary 
strata. These are usually only from 40 to 90 feet in thickness, and certainly not nearly so 
mobile in their particles as those described in the Charleston borings. 
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Subsequent to this date, the Charleston well was sunk to the depth of 
1250 feet, and yields 30,000 gallons of water in twenty-four hours, which 
rises ten feet above the surface. Another has now been commenced at 
the same place, twelve inches in diameter, and has already reached the 
depth of 1000 feet. 

On the 22d of April, 1867, an Artesian well was commenced at Lafayette, 
Indiana, and after sinking to the depth of 216 feet, a vein of water finally 
overflowed the well, on the 18th of February, 1858. The boring was then 
continued to the depth of 230 feet. Great delay, and an unnecessary cost 
of $1000 were incurred, in consequence of one of the cast iron pipes 
breaking, in being forced into its place. This well delivered on the 8d of 
September, one wine-gallon of mineral water in 16.8 seconds, which is 
equal to a discharge of 1468 gallons in twenty-four hours; sufficient, if the 
surplus water be properly saved, for all the purposes of a first class 
watering-place. This mineral water contains, according to Dr. C. M. 
Wetherill, 400 grains of solid matter to the gallon. For an analysis of 
this water, I refer the reader to the Report on this well, made by C. M. 
Wetherill, Ph. D., M.D. 

The well from which the name Artesian was originally derived, was 
bored more than a century ago at Aire, in Artois, in France, and has 
flowed steadily ever since. The water rises eleven feet above the ground, 
and supplies nearly 260 gallons per minute. 

The Orenelle well at Paris was commenced in 1834, and completed 
in 1841, at which time the rod suddenly descended several feet, and 
shortly after, the water rose to the surface in vast quantities. For the first 
fifty feet, the boring was twelve inches in diameter ; which was reduced to 
nine inches, and then carried to a depth of 1100 feet; a further reduction 
was made to seven and a half inches, until the depth of 1300 feet was 
reached ; and a final diminution to six inches, till the termination of the 
well at 1806 feet. From the completion of the well to the present time, 
there has been a steady flow of over half a million of gallons in twenty- 
four hours, of a temperature of 81° Fahrenheit. 

The Kissinger well in Bavaria, is 1878 feet ; the last 138 feet, the boring 
passes through rock salt. From this well, 100 cubic feet of water gushes 
forth every minute. The water contains three and a half per cent, of salt. 

The Artesian well at the Bois de Boulogne, is over thirty-nine inches in 

diameter. This well was bored by a peculiar drill, weighing about 8500 

pounds, managed by a grapple, which opens as it descends, and then 

closes, when it is raised, by means of a parallelogram connected at the 

angles with two cords reaching up to the top of the well, where they may 

be managed vdth the hand, or by means of machinery. The drill below is 

constructed with seven teeth of cast steel, fitted to drive into the bed of rock, 

or abrade it. The drill has a shank, by which it may be seized and lifted. 

6 
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The whole is worked by a twenty-four to thirty horse-power engine. The 
grapple closes at bottom, seizing the handle of the drill ; then rises with 
the drill several feet, opens, and lets the drill fall. Thus the drill rises and 
falls twenty or thirty times in a minute. After working twelve hours, the 
rods are taken out, the sand-pump let down, and the sand and mud with- 
drawn, and the rods, grapple, and drill again let down, and set to work. 
To work this apparatus requires only six men, and the cost of working 
is about three dollars per foot. 

In 1867, this well had reached a depth of 1427 feet ; and they hoped in 
October, to reach the main source of water below the chalk.* 

In the month of May, 1868, the French engineer, M. Jus, commenced 
boring an Artesian well in the Sahara Desert, Africa, in the province of 
Constantine; and, on the 19th of June, a jet of water, of about 1000 gal- 
lons per minute, flowed from the bowels of the earth, at a temperature of 
61® 24' Fahrenheit. The joy of the inhabitants was unbounded when they 
witnessed this extraordinary spectacle, and caused them to regard a people, 
who could bring about such a marvel as to cause water to gush forth fix)m 
the arid desert, as truly beings of a superior race. 

Subsequently four other wells were bored in the desert ; one at Teraakin, 
yielding 8 gallons per minute ; one in the oasis of Tamelhat, which gave 
120 litres of water per minute; one in the oasis of Sidi-Nached, yielding 
4300 litres of water from the depth of 64 metres, the oasis having been 
completely ruined by drought ; one also in Oum-Thior, which yields 108 
litres of water per minute ; and a sixth well has been sunk at Shegga. 

A remarkable Artesian well was bored at Bourne, in England. The 
borings passed through two strata of limestone, with other intervening 
strata, to the depth of only 92 feet. The bore is only 4 inches, and this 
supplies the town through mains and smaller pipes, and plugs for fires, the 
pressure being sufficient to throw water over the buildings. It delivers 
567,000 gallons per day. It rises at the Town Hall 89 feet, 9 inches. 

These are a few of the statistics of some of the most interesting Artesian 
wells, both in this country and Europe ; they give some details of the 
cost, mode of boring, and difficulties to be encountered, that will be inte- 
resting and useful to the readers of this Report. 

The conditions necessary to a successful boring of an artesian well are : 

First A fountain-head more elevated than the locality where the boring 
is to be undertaken. 

Second. A gentle inclination, or moderate dip, from the fountain-head 
towards the locality of the well. 

Third. Alternations of porous and impervious strata, beneath the drainage 
of the country. 

* Am. Joor. Science, N. S., Vol. XXI, page 404. 
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The fountain-head need not be in the immediate vicinity; on the con- 
trary, it is often far distant, — forty to a hundred miles or more. If it forms 
the derated rim of a large basin, from which the strata dip in all direc- 
tions towards its centre, it is all the more favorable for Artesian borings 
within that basin. K the geological formations form a synclinal fold or 
trough, the fountain-head being on the anticlinals of the ridges more or 
less parallel, this is also a favorable position for Artesian borings. 

The flow of water from the fountain-head, held up by the impervious 
strata beneath, and permeating the porous, superincumbent layers, may be 
arrested, however, even without such a structure of the countiy, by being 
dammed up by local barriers, which may either be impervious fissures, 
catting the strata more or less at right angles, or extensive faults filled up 
with clay, which is a very common occurrence. 

A steep, or high angle of inclination of dip, is always an unfavorable 
structure of country; because, in such situations, the water flows away 
beyond the reach of artesian borings, which must necessarily cut the strata 
at such an acute angle as to pass through only a few layers of rock. 
Without a knowledge of the internal structure of the geological formations 
which lie deep-seated, very little clue can be obtained to the selection of a 
&vorable locality, by a simple inspection of the physical condition of the 
surface of the country. For instance, a perfectly level plain, with no hills 
in sight, may be more favorable for artesian wells than an undulating 
countiy, simply from the fact of its having a higher fountain-head. 

The third condition mentioned above, namely, alternation of porous and 
impervious strata, is almost everywhere to be met with. 

For local details in regard to localities of artesian wells in Arkansas, the 
reader is referred to the sections descriptive of the individual counties. 
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* CHAPTER IV. 

FURTHER REMARKS ON VARIOUS COUNTIES IN ARKANSAS. 

SECTION I. 

PULASKI COUNTY — CONTINUBD. 

In May of 1859, » Geological Reconnoissance was made of the " Fourche 
Cove" country of this county. 

Prom the name " Cove," one would be led to expect to find a confined 
valley, surrounded, or nearly so, by mountains, somewhat analogous to 
the Magnet Cove, in Hot Spring County. But, except in the existence of 
granite and other rocks of igneous origin, there is but little resemblance 
in the physical features of the two regions. 

The so-called " Fourche Cove" is, in fact, a ridge of from two hundred 
to three hundred and sixty feet in height, ranging northeast and south- 
west, and sending off a few subordinate spurs ; rather flat on the top, 
expanded at its widest part near the middle of the range to two miles, and 
diminishing in width both to the northeast and southwest 

On the north, where the small creek that carries off the water from the 
flat summit, makes its way to empty into Fourche creek, there is a gap or 
depression. If any part of this granite region is entitled to the name of 
Cove, it must be this outlet for its waters. 

On the east half of the northeast quarter of Section 28, in Township 1, 
Bange 12, is the granite declivity mentioned in the first chapter, as 
remarkably favorably situated for quarrying for building purposes. This 
granite is eminently felspathic, the felspar containing both soda and pot- 
ash, though it has the white color, lustre, and cleavage of Cleavlandite. 
The quartz is pale gray; a few crystals of hornblende are disseminated, 
with occasionally small flakes of black mica. This rock might, perhaps, be 
called a granite-syenite, but the proportion of hornblende and mica is so 
small that it is better designated as a felspathic granite. 

On the southwest quarter of Section 34, Township 1 north, Range 12 
west, granite of similar appearance and composition has been quarried for 
millstones ; a pair of which are now in use in Wool's horse-mill. They 
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can only be regarded, however, as a poor substitute for the true porous 
silicious burr millstone. On the northeast of Section 83, Township 1 
north, Range 12 west, there is a kind of basaltic rock, composed largely of 
augite, and showing a somewhat porphyritic appearance of the weathered 
surface. 

On the northeast quarter of Section 9, Township 1 south. Range 12 west, 
some two hundred dollars were expended several vears back in search of 
ore, but without any success. The rock here is a ferruginous amygdaloid 
of rather a peculiar character. The amygdules are very globular, so that 
the rock has much, the appearance of pea-stone, the cavities being mostly 
empty. This rock seems to bear northwest and southeast, as it occurs 
again on the southwest of Section 4, Township 1 south, Range 12 west, 
where an old digging is visible, made in search of gold. The explorers do 
not seem, however, to have penetrated more than ten or fifteen feet into 
the rock. They struck a kind of crevice in the subcolumnar rock, which 
has a tendency to weather into globular masses. Airthat seems to have 
been discovered were crusts of oxide of iron. 

On the southwest quarter of Section 9, Township 1 south, Range 12 
west, are old Spanish diggings, also made in a variety of amygdaloid rock, 
but not so well characterized as that on the northeast quarter of the same 
section. 

On the same quarter section, t. «., the northeast of Section 9, Township 
1 south. Range 12 west, a white trachyte wacke was observed, which is 
passing gradually, by disintegration and loss of some of its potash and 
silica, into a white kaolin or porcelain clay, as is best seen near the 
site of an old mill, on a small branch close by. In the same vicinity are 
the remains of an old furnace, in which^ by the appearance of the slag, 
they seem to have attempted to smelt some ore. 

On Section 4, Township 1 south, Range 12 west, there occurs also a 
white argillaceous rock, having the appearance of a disintegrating trachyte. 
In the vicinity of this rock there is every symptom of a good deposit of 
porcelain clay. 

On the northeast quarter of Section S3, Township 1 north. Range 12 
west, the rock is a very ponderous, black, porphyritic basalt, composed 
chiefly of augite, with large imbedded crystals of jet-black augite. This 
rock weathers of a rusty black, from the large proportion of oxide of iron 
present. It has very much the appearance and character of part of the 
rock of which the great plateau of the ancient volcanic region of the 
Cantal, in France, is composed, except in the absence of the mineral 
olivine, which I have not observed as yet, in the Fourche Cove. 

On the same quarter section, the basalt is perfectly compact and close- 
textured, like that around the lake of Nemi, near Rome. 

On the southeast quarter of the same section is a gray stone, composed 
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largely of Labrador felspar, and some augite, which is rather porphyritio 
on the weathered surface. 

On Section 4, considerable search has been made for gold, but without 
any success^ so far as I have been able to learn. 

On the southeast quarter of Section 27, close to the section line, is a 
Mnd of ferruginous trap associated with a «quartzose rock. On the east 
half of this section, the quartz rock is traversed by veins of milky quartz, 
here in great abundance, which has induced the mineral-hunters to 
prosecute their mining prospects in this direction also. The pits which 
they dug are now filled with water, and there is no indication in the mate* 
rials of the old rubbish, that any discoveries of importance were made. 
From its. appearance, I should think that they must have penetrated the 
edge of a slaty rock, which comes here in contact with the quartz rock. 

In the region of granite and trap, on Section 84, old diggings are also 
visible. 

On the southeast slope of the granite, on the southwest of Section 84, 
this rock has more of a porphyritic character, and contains more black 
mica, and is therefore more porous in its structure. Here is the locality 
where they have got out some millstones. 

It was from the level tract of land on George Pile's farm, just beyond 
this granite slope, that the samples of granite soils were collected for chemi- 
cal analyses ; growth red, black, and white oak, black and pignut hickory, 
dogwood, maple. These soils have been analyzed and reported on Nos. 
400, 401, 402, and 408 of Dr. Peter's Report. Nos. 400 and 401 are rich, 
and contain more lime and phosphoric acid than is usually found in purely 
granite soils. The large proportion of lime may be derived from the 
augitic homblendic rocks associated with the granite ; and a part of the 
phosphoric acid, and perhaps a part of the lime, may be traced to the ter- 
tiary rocks, which lie at no great distance to the south and southeast ; and 
from which, in part, the subsoil and underclay seem to have been derived, 
judging fix>m the increased quantity of phosphoric acid found in them. 

These soils are said to produce, on an average, thirty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, and twenty-five bushels of corn. One of the greatest disad- 
vantages of this soil is its disposition to produce a spontaneous growth of 
persimmon sprouts, which are very difficult to eradicate. 

Another variety of soil was collected from the plateau over the dark 
basaltic rocks; but time has not yet permitted the completion of its chemi- 
cal analysis. This soil was taken on the northeast of Section 83, Town- 
ship 1 north, Eange 12 west, where the growth is red and black oak, sweet- 
gam, large dogwood, black hickory, and some ash and elm. 

There are several important localities of limonite iron ore in Pulaski 
County. One of the most important is in Section 11, Township 1 south, 
Bange 12 west. This is, perhaps, one of the best prospects of iron ora 
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associated with sandstone which I have seen. It is true that some of the 
ore immediately in connection with this rock is rather too silicions ; but 
still there are large bodies of good iron ore fit for smelting in the high 
furnace, especially on the ridge north of Ellis's mill ; that is, in the north- 
east part of said section, and in the southwest corner of Section 2. Also 
on the ridge south of the schoolhouse, viz., on the north part of the south- 
west quarter of Section 11. On these ridges almost every tree blown over 
by the wind shows ore entangled in its roots, and in some places the ground 
may be said to be literally strewed with ore. 

The following chemical analysis, made from a sample taken from the 
northeast quarter of Section 11, Township 1 south. Range 12 west, being 
a variety commonly known among smelters by the name of " pot ore," 
will show the composition of one variety of these limonites : 

Moistare, 10.200 

Insoluble silicates, 9.250 

Peroxide of iron, 78.150=54.70 iron. 

Alumina, 1.600 

L!me, 0.100 

Magnesia, 0.060 

Alkalies, 0.600 

Sulphuric acid, 0.030 

Phosphoric acid, Trace. 

Loss, 0.010 

100.000 

Another concretionary variety of ironstone yielded, by analysis, the 
following result: 



Moisture, expelled at 400® F 

Insoluble silicates. 

Peroxide of iron. 

Alumina, . 

Lime, . 

Magnesia, 

Alkalies, 

Sulphuric acid, 

Phosphoric acid, 

Loss, . • 



11.50 

23.20 

63.80=44.80 iron. 

00..S5 

00.05 

00.16 

00.50 

00.06 

00.31 

00 07 



100.00 



Another fine locality of iron ore is near Fourche creek, one mile south 
of Dr. Halliburton's old stand, Section 18, Township 1 south, Range 13 
west. Near the line between Sections 19 and 20, there is probably a body 
of fine ore. On these sections, large blocks of fine pisolite iron ore are 
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frequently met with on the surface, more than a man can lift. A specimen 
of this ore yielded by analysis : 

Moisture, expelled at 400^ F., 6.60 

Peroxide of iron, 67.47=47.39 iron. 

Alamina, 15.30 

Lime, 00 20 

Magnesia, 00,18 

Alkalies, 00.40 

Sulphuric acid, 00.04 

Phosphoric acid, 00.14 

Insoluble silicates, 9.65 

Loss, 00.02 

100.00 

There is also a fine body of iron ore on the heads of Lost creek, on the 
southwest comer of Township 2, Range 14 west, in the vicinity of William 
Thomson's. 

These ores are either of quaternary or tertiary date. 

These localities of iron ore are well worthy the attention of the iron- 
master, more especially as the country is well timhered. 

Tertiary limestones and marls show themselves in several places in 
Pulaski County, viz., on the western outskirts of Little Rock, near the 
Penitentiary. Limestone has likewise heen struck in some of the wells in 
the same vicinity ; also two and a half miles from Little Rock, near the 
Une between Sections 8 and 9, Township 1 north, Range 12 west of 5th 
P. M. ; also on the northeast quarter of Section 18, Township 1 south, 
Range 13 west, on the banks of Crooked creek ; also on the line between 
the northeast and southeast quarters of Section 8, Township 1 south, Range 
13 west, on Fourche creek, near the mouth of Crooked creek, where it 
forms a loiv clifi'of compact tertiary limestone, about eighteen feet exposed. 
From the quality of the limestone at this locality, it would make better 
lime than any other exposure I have seen in Pulaski County. 

In the slope above there is, probably, a bed of marl ; but at present it 
is covered with vegetation. 

It is probable that the area of these tertiary calcareous rocks was formerly 
much more extensive than it now is in Pulaski County, as I believe it has 
suffered greatly from denudation during the movements which took place 
since its deposition, in the period when the local superficial drift of the 
county was accumulated, which conceals, to a great extent, both the ter- 
tiary beds and the slates. 

Immediately northwest of Little Rock, there is a fine exposure of con- 
torted slate, which has very much the appearance of roofing slate ; so much 
so, that a company was formed to quarry slates for that purpose at this 
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locality, and several houses in Little Rock were covered with it, by way of 
experiment. Experience proved that it was incapable of standing atmo- 
spheric vicissitudes, and winter frosts ; since there is too much alumina in 
its composition, and the rock is not sufficiently indurated. 

Westward from Little Bock the slate becomes more magnesian and 
lighter colored, as may be seen at Dr. Halliburton's old stand, where this 
formation is much fractured and ramified with veins of milk-white quartz, 
which usually have a bearing a few degrees south of west and north of 
east. 

This formation is also traversed locally, by beds of whinstone, as at the 
Big Rock, on the Arkansas River, where it is employed extensively for 
building purposes. 

On the northwest quarter of Section 21, Township 1 north, Range 18 
west, on Lightfoot or Brodie*s Creek, there is a very hard quartzose slate, 
Msociated with slate which approaches roofing slate, dipping at an angle 
of about 45°, north 10® to 20° west It is possible that a better quality 
of roofing slate might be found there than on the Arkansas River above 
Little Rock, as it is less argillaceous and more indurated. 

Dr. Halliburton's well-water was tested qualitatively, and found to con- 
tain as its principal ingredients : 
• 

Chloride of Sodiam, Bicarbonate of Magnesia— small qaantitj, 

Chloride of Magnesia, Bicarbonate of Soda. 

Bicarbonate of Lime — small qnantitj, 

The waters of the Fourche were also tested, and were found to contain 
the same ingredients, with a trace of oxide of iron. The principal differ- 
ence between the water of this creek and Dr. Halliburton's well-water is, 
that the former contains less lime and more magnesia, less chlorides, less 
carbonate of soda, and more iron. 

Boils were collected for chemical analysis from the slate region of this 
vicinity, where the growth la principally sweet-gum, ash, elm, black 
hickory, linn, hackberry, ironwood, with an undergrowth of spicewood 
and small buckeye. These soils have been analyzed, and will be found 
recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, Nos. 897, 898, 899. They show veiy 
clearly their origin in the large proportion of magnesia contained, espe- 
cially in the subsoil lying closest to the magnesian strata. 

Slate and quartz are the prevailing rocks on Fourche Creek, north of 
Ilalliburton's. In the adjacent hills quartz predominates, where the growth 
is small pine, post-oak, and pignut hickory. Approaching the Little 
Maumelle, the slate assumes more the character of roofing slate. It is 
possible some good quarries might be opened in this vicinity. 

Near the west side of Township 1 north, Range 15 west, on J. P. Will's 
farm, on Caney Creek, blue and gray limestones occur. 
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Tolerable samples of novaculite (oilstone), were observed on the east 
side of Township 2 north ; also on Section 7, Township 1 north, Range 
14 west, one mile south of Thomas Fletcher's* Some iron ore occurs near 
Howeirs tanyard, on Section 86, Township 2 north, Range 14 west ; also 
on Section 4, Township 1 north. Range 14 west, according to the repre- 
sentations of the County Surveyor, Thomas Fletcher. He reports like- 
wise a chalybeate spring on Township 2 north, Range 15 west. At this 
gentleman's residence, the slate dips north 10^ east, at an angle of 47°. 
It is black, fibrous, and brittle, and rings under the hammer. It passes, 
locally into a jet-black rock, resembling petrosilicious slate. Another 
variety, is a light cream-colored silicious slate, some of which will answer 
for oilstone, as it is fine-grained, and of the proper degree of hardness. 
Thb rock occurs on Section 7 or 8, Township 2 north, Range 14 west. 

On the Little Maumelle several hundred feet of dark slate are exposed, 
dipping at an angle of 48°, bearing nearly east and west, associated with 
a bed or beds of quartz, having the same bearing. 

One of the highest points in Pulaski County is the high conical peak, 
known as " The Pinnacle." By measurement by the aneroid barometer, it 
was found to be seven hundred and seventy feet above the Arkansas 
River. The summit of this Pinnacle is of hard sandstone, of the millstone 
grit formation, dipping north at an angle of 22°. Some of it is a most 
beautiful white gritstone, well adapted for building purposes. It is only 
the loose blocks which have rolled down the mountain, which are at 
present accessible. By good engineering, however, a road could be 
carried up on the north slope. In sight of the Pinnacle, on the Arkansas 
River, near the mouth of the Big Maumelle, are " The Natural Steps," 
already mentioned in the first chapter, and represented by the woodcut 
at the head of this Section. 

These are formed by two prominent walls of hard sandstone, which are 
nearly standing on edge, having between them about twenty feet of red- 
dish, contorted, and fractured argillaceous shales, with segregations of 
iron ore, the southeast wall being flanked on the southeast by a similar 
mass of shale, at least a hundred feet exposed. These masses of shale 
have crumbled away and formed steep, smooth banks, from which " the 
Natural Steps" jut forth in bold relief. The height of "the Natural Steps" 
I found to be forty feet above the Arkansas, at its stage when I examined 
and sketched them, on May 80th, 1859, but they are fifty-one feet above 
low-water mark. 

Been from the river at a little distance, they have a wonderfully artificial 
appearance, looking like steps laid by regular masoniy, and form, indeed, 
not only a remarkable feature in the landscape, but also a striking and 
unequivocal instance, of which Arkansas furnishes several, of strata tilted 
nearly on edge. 
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SECTION IL 



PERRY AND YELL COUNTIES. 



These are mountainous counties; the principal ranges being the Fourche 
la Fave Mountains on the south, and the Petite Jean on the north. These 
ranges are composed almost entirely of the shales and sandstones of the 
millstone grit: the shales predominating towards the base, the sandstones 
towards the summit; and one of the principal beds of sandstone often 
appears as a prominent escarpment, running like a battlement along the 
brow of the mountain. Towards the base is a thin bed of coal, from six to 
twelve inches thick, and seldom, if ever, exceeding fifteen inches ; and 
therefore it may be considered of little practical value, only occasionally 
supplying the country blacksmith with a few bushels of indifferent coal. 

This coal shows itself near the termination of the Petite Jean range, on 
Coal-bank branch of Shut-in creek, one of the branches of the Petite Jean 
creek, near the Gravelly-branch, supposed to be on Section 29, Township 
5, Range 18 west. The coal is here covered with dark-gray argillaceous 
shales, with disseminated argillaceous iron ore, and is twelve to fifteen 
inches thick. Back of Howell's farm, the same coal shows itself in a great 
bank of variegated red and gray shales, with disseminated iron ore, the 
whole overlaid by sandstone dipping at an angle of 15°, north 20® west. 
The shales appear to be of great thickness, at least 150 or 200 feet, at the 
base of the mountain. Along the bank of the creek there are several 
extensive licks, indicative of salt. 

There is a remarkably deep ravine commencing near the outcrop of the 
coal, and bearing up the mountain to the northwest. This appears to be 
partly due to the extensive denudation of the soft shale, and in part to the 
dip of the strata; and is not due, as has been supposed, to any violent 
eruption just at this locality. The outcrop of coal near Lewis Moulder's 
house, on Section 35, Township 6 north. Range 21 west, has some fossil 
plants in the roof-shales, belonging both to the family of calamites and 
ferns ; but the coal-openings being filled with water, both the shales and 
the coal were difiicult of access. 

All these coals enumerated belong, in all probability, to the same horizon 
as the coal described in the first volume, at the base of the Carrion Crow 
Mountain. 

An approximate chemical analysis has been made of four of these coals, 
as follows : 
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Specimen of Coal from ike QraveUy branch of Rocky Cypresa^fooi of Peiiie Jean Mountain, 
oiie and a half to two miles northwest of John WdrcTSf on Section 29, Township 5, Range 18, 
Perry County, Arkansas, 

r Water, . . . . 11.5 
Volatile matter, . • . . 28.5 1 ^^^^ ^ ^^ 

C Fixed carbon, • . 66.5 

^^^' ^^-^lAalieslred), ... 6.0 

100.0 

Coal from L E. Mouldei's, " Moulder's Prairie CoaJ!' Branch, Tell County, Arkansas. 

- , , . f Water, .... 3.0 

Volatile matter, .... ^l*^*"Jn qa 

' ( Gas, • • . . b.4 

88 6 I ^*^^^ carbon, 
' ' \ Ashes (dark red). 



78.6 
10.0 



100.0 



Analysis of J, A. Laker's and B, HowelVs Coal, Section 32, Township 6 south, Range 21, 

eighteen to twenty-two inches thick, Ydl County, Arkansas. 



Volatile matter, .... U.40 1 ^*^^^' ' ' " * ,f? 

(Gas, . • . .11.4 

Coke, 86.60 { ^^^^ ^"^^°' ' , ' 

( Ashes (dark grajish-red), 



80.4 
5.2 



100.0 

Coal from base of Petite Jean Mountain, at HoweWsfarm, Perry County, Arkansas, 

T. , ., .. o^ on f Water, .... 9.0 

Volatile matter, .... 26.20^^ ' .^^ 

( Gas, . . . . 17 2 

Coke, 73.80 1 ^'*«^ «"»^°' ' • "'^ 

( Aahes, .... 2.0 

100.0 

This coal retains its original shape in coking. The specimen analyzed 
was taken from a natural outcrop of coal at the foot of the mountain. 

At the first hill beyond the Big Maumelle, the sandstone of the mill- 
stone grit was observed dipping at an angle of 30°, north 20° west. This 
rock splits out in cuboidal blocks having a rusty surface, and warm-gray 
color internally. This is the general character of the main rock in this 
vicinity, with some shaly and flaggy intercalations. Many of the blocks 
have a dark ferruginous band encasing a light-gray interior. 

The summit level on the main ridge passed over on the Perryville road, 
is upwards of five hundred feet above the Maumelle river. 

The summits of these higher ridges have a fine growth of pine timber, 
both in Pulaski and Perry counties. 

On the northwest side of the Ten-mile Bidge the sandstone was found 
dipping at an angle of 85°, north 80° west. 
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At the town of Perryville, I found the well-water, at thirty feet deep, 
Btronglj impregnated with common salt and some sulphates. This is 
one of the strongest saline waters that I have met with in water used 
habitually for domestic purposes. There are little or no carbonates of the 
alkaline earths. This vicinity would be a favorable situation to bore in 
search of good brine. 

The ridge of sandstone passed over after leaving Perryville, is about 
three hundred feet above the Fourche la Fave, and the waters of Cypress. 

On the divide between the Fourche la Fave and Cypress, the sandstone 
bears more to the south of west, than it does on the south side, near the 
Fourche la Fave. 

Soils were collected for chemical analysis from Joseph Ervin's planta- 
tion, from bottom-land at the foot of the Petite Jean Mountain, where 
the growth is white, black, and red oak, walnut, swee^gum, with an 
undergrowth of hickory grubs, and grapevines. Soils were also collected 
from the table-land on the Petite Jean Mountain, at James Morris's, over- 
lying sandstone of the millstone grit ; growth, pine, oak, and hickory. 

The Ervin soils have been analyzed, and recorded in Dr. Peter's 
Report, Nos. 885, 886, 887, and their composition shows them to be of 
fair average fertility. 

A set of soils were also collected from near the foot of the Petite Jean 
Mountain, where it forms a headland on the Arkansas River, from W. C. 
Stout's farm. There is rather more sand in the composition of this soil, 
than in the Ervin soil, as is very generally the case, near the Arkansas 
River. These soils have also been analyzed, and recorded in Dr. Peter's 
Report, Nos. 888, 889, 890. 

The height of the Petit Jean Mountain was measured at the Gap, above 
Joseph T. Ervin's house, and found to be four hundred and sixty-five feet. 
There are two terraces of sandstone towards the top ; the upper crowning 
the brow of the mountain. The following is an approximate section ; the 
numbers showing their elevation above the Ervin farm : 

465 feet top of the Gap, on sandstone. 



385 ' 


' cellular sandstone. 


.^25 * 


' upper red shales. 


285 * 


* flaggy sandstone. 


255 * 


* middle red shales with sandstone beneath. 


220 * 


* lower red shales. 


185 * 


' bottom of the last exposure. 


* 


^ bottom land of Ervin farm. 



In the intermediate spaces no rocks are visible ; but they are undoubt- 
edly filled with crumbled shales, which form the great mass of the moun* 
tain. In a branch| at the foot of Mr. Ervin's plantatioui thin coal has 
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been seen, no doubt tbe equivalent of tbe bed already spoken of as nearly 
coextensive with the Petite Jean Mountains. 

Rose Creek splits the Petite Jean Mountains into two prongs : one on 
the northeast, and the other on the southwest of the creek. This mountain 
range is incorrectly laid down on the map; since it extends twelve to 
fifteen miles east of Petite Jean Creek, which is at least ten miles further 
east than on the map. Its entire length is twenty to twenty-five miles. 

It is evident that much of the red, Arkansas bottom lands of Perry 
County, derives its material from the debris and disintegration of the 
ferruginous shales and sandstones which form the mass of the Petite Jean 
Mountains. 

Both gold and copper mines are reported by the early settlers near the 
heads of Rose creek ; but the geological structure of these mountains give 
no encouragement to a belief in these reports. 

On the Arkansas River, near the mouth of Cypress creek, limestone is 
said to occur ; but being under water at the time of my examinations in 
this neighborhood, I had no opportunity of seeing it. 

On the road from Howell's to Danville, and about five miles from the 
former, alternations of sandstones and shales are tilted nearly on edge, the 
strike line being nearly east and west. The angle of dip measured at one 
place, was found to be 53° north, at another place 75° south. 

On a branch of Petite Jean creek, a quarter of a mile from the Tell 
County line, five thin bands of limonite ore are visible in the shale, which 
is very much tvnsted and contorted, and possesses in many places a splin- 
tery, pencil fracture. 

There are many other localities along the base of this mountain where 
more or less iron ore is visible ; and if limestone could be found convenient, 
these localities might be worthy the attention of the iron-master. 

The Petite Jean range gradually declines to the westward, until it loses 
itself as a conspicuous landmark near the confines of Perry and Yell, and 
a gradual improvement is visible in the soil of the country. 

On the ridge near Sloan's, ferruginous sandstone of the millstone grit, 
is seen dipping at an angle of 88^ north ; while at the ferry, on Petite Jean 
river, the dip is only 14°, east 10® north. ^ After crossing the river, the 
sandstone is seen in a bench rising rapidly to the northeast For three 
quarters of a mile the road passed over a post-oak flat, where several licks 
are visible, indicative of salt. 

A qualitative examination was made of the waters of the Dardanelle 
Springs, which showed them to be alkaline, saline, sulphuretted waters, 
containing as their principal constituents : 

Bicarbonate of soda. Only a trace of sulphates. 

Bicarbonate of lime. A small quantity of free snlplmretted 
Bicarbonate of magnesia. hydrogen. 

Chloride of sodium. Probably a trace of sulphuret of alkali. 
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The northwest spring contains some oxide of iron. 
Mr. E. T. Cox measured the height of the Magazine mountain, in Yell 
County, above the MeCray farm, and found it to be 1405 feet 
The following outcrops were observed in the mountain : 

1405 feet. Massiye sandstone, upper part in beds from 8 to 10 feet in 

thicknesSi and the lower part thin-bedded. 

Shales, 380 feet 

Place of the chalybeate spring. 

Reddish weathering shales, 60 '* 

Irregularly bedded, micaceous, gray schistose sandstone and silicious 

shales, 220 " 

Micaceous, dark, argillaceous shales, 150 '' 

Variegated shales, with nodules of clay ironstone, . • . . 70 '' 

Shale and coal, 1 foot 

Blue, argillaceous shale, alternating with dark, silicious shales, with 

fucoidal markings, with occasional bands of thin sandstone, extending 

down to the McCray farm, 524 feet 

The McCray farm was found, by subsequent observation, on the 6th of 
June, 1859, to be about five feet above high water mark of the Arkansas 
river. 

In Section 32, Township 6 north. Range 21 west, a coal has been opened 
for the use of the blacksmiths of the neighborhood, its thickness vaiying 
from eighteen to twenty-two inches. 

The following section was obtained at the coal opening : 

Ferruginous shales, with nodules of clay ironstone, ... 5 feet 

Black roof shale, containing fossil plants, 1 foot. 

Coal, 1 foot 10 in. 

Stigmaria clay in the bed of the creek. 

This coal has a bluish color and submetallic lustre, and seems to be 
tolerably free from sulphur, from the accounts given of it by the black- 
smiths. 

The summit level, where we passed over the Fourche la Fave mountain, 
going to Danville by the old Hot Spring road, was found to be 800 feet 
above the Arkansas river; but there are adjacent eminences that are con- 
siderably higher. On descending to the Petite Jean river, near Danville, 
the sandstone was found dipping at an angle of about 45^, east 25^ south. 
This rock is disposed to cleave into prismatic blocks, a structure which is 
found to prevail at several localities on the mountain. There is evidently 
a change in the direction of the dip and strike line in the Fourche la Fave 
range, the dip being more easterly than in the Magazine mountain. 

Bed, ferruginous shales, are equally prevalent in the lower part of the 
Fourche la Fave range, as in the Petite Jean and Magazine mountains, 
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and contain also segregations of iron ore. There is great disturbance and 
irregularity of dip in this mountain, — there being one, if not more than 
one anticlinal axis. The sandstone is generally very highly inclined, and 
is often of a character to afibrd good freestone for building purposes. 

On Section 28 or 29, Township 5, Eange 21 west, is a remarkable 
chalybeate spring, at an elevation of three hundred and seventy feet above 
Danville, and distant about two and a half miles from that place. From 
the large quantity of carbonate of the protoxyd of iron present, it has a 
most powerful deoxidizing effect, instantly blackening nitrate of silver 
without even the addition of ammonia. Its temperature was found to be 
62°, the temperature of the air being 79®, Fahrenheit. It is a saline 
chalybeate, containing as its principal ingredients : 

Bicarbonate of the protoxjd of irou, Sulphate soda, 

Bicarbonate of lime, Chloride of sodium ? 

Bicarbonate of magnesia, 

This mineral water not only blackens nitrdte of silver, but also chloride 
of gold, and tincture of campeche. 

On Spring creek, cliffs of scliistoze sandstone are exposed, dipping to 
the northwest at an angle of 6° to 8°. Some of this sandstone has a 
cellular structure, and contains a short-jointed catamite. Higher up on 
the ridge the angle of dip is increased to 20^ ; but again subsides after 
crossing Spring creek. The angle of dip is also moderate on Shoal creek, 
about twelve miles from Danville. 

At the Karrows of Little Shoal creek, the road runs over a very steep 
hill of three hundred feet in height ; so that it is only with the greatest 
difficulty that a wagon can be got over it. It is composed, as usual, of 
shale overlaid by sandstone, dipping a few degrees west. , After passing 
this ridge, and a low gap of the Magazine Mountain, leaving the head of 
Spring creek, we passed over to the waters of Shoal creek, the summit- 
level being three hundred and fifty feet. The prevailing rock seen, is a 
prismatic flagstone. Soon after this, on reaching the military road, we 
entered a prairie with a low ridge in the west. This prairie is based upon 
a (lark, gray, brittle shale. On the Arkansas River, at the mouth of Shoal 
creek, there is said to be a bed of coal, the thickness of which could not 
be determined. 
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SECTION III. 
THE COKRER OF POPS COUKTT, SOCTH 0? THE AREAKBAS RIVER. 

The Magazine Monntain, which will be mentioned more particularly in 
the next section, forme a most remarkable headland where it terminates 
on the Arkansas Kiver, opposite Norristown. This is known as the 
" Dardanelle Rock," represented by the woodcut at the head of this 
section, taken from the opposite side of the river. This rock is composed 
of fermginous sandstone, dipping at an angle of 40'' towards the river. 
The bearing of the comb of the ridge, which is coincident with the strike- 
line of the strata, is west 10" north. Layers on the summit are of a pale 
red color, tinged by oxide of iron. On the north elope, the rock is laid 
off with numerous concentric hard ferruginous veins, disposed in rows of 
rectangular and triangular figures, with great regularity, giving to the 
surface a tessellated appearance. 

The elevation of the Dardanelle Bock, above the road- which winds 
round its base, ia two hundred and fifty feet, and about two hundred and 
eighty feet above the Arkansas River. 

At an elevation of from eighty to one hundred feet, above the base of 
the ridge, and half a mile northwest of the point of the Dardanelle Rock, 
a strong chalybeate spring issues from the crcvicca of the fermgiDOUs 
sandatone. 
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From the summit of the Dardanelle rock there is an extensive prospect. 
The Magazine Mountaiu is in full view, bearing away to the west-south- 
west, the Petit Jeaa to the south, over and beyond which some of the 
highest peaks of the Fourche la Fave range are visible in the far diatance 
bearing a few degrees east of south, the Arkansas River washing its base 
on the north, with Norristown on the opposite shore, and level &tming 
lands seen behind in perspective; the Arkansas River, like a bright line, 
winding its way among them, and conducting the eye to the site of Dar- 
danelle village, partially hid by the forest 

From a single point on the Arkansas River the outline of the Darda- 
aelle Kock on the southeast exhibits a distinct profile, to be remarked 
by any one on attentive observation, who may be ascending the river, as 
shown by the woodcut at the close of this section, all the features of the 
face, and the outline of the head being represented. 



SECTION IV. 

SCOTT CODITTX, AHD PABTS OF PEAREIJIT AND JOHNaON COUNTIES, SOUTH OF 
IBS ABKANSAS. 

The small prairies which commence in Yell County become more ex- 
tensive and important in these counties. These prairies are, in all cases, 
based on impervious clays, derived from the disintegration of the shales of 
the millstone grit. In these counties the high isolated peaks and detached 
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spurs of mountains, standing out as conspicuous landmarks in the level 
prairie, give evidence of the extensive denudation which has separated 
them from the parent range. 

Most of the coal which has been found in these counties lies beneath the 
shale of the prairies, reaching often within a few feet of the surface. Some 
of the most important outcrops I shall here enumerate. 

The Ewing coal-bank, on the mountain branch of Cave creek, four miles 
east of south of Morrison's bluff, on the Arkansas river, lies in the bed 
of the branch, and was completely under water when I visited the locality. 
It can only be mined when the creek is dry, by stripping two feet of over- 
lying soil and black shale. The coal is only eleven inches thick, and lies 
in a bed of black shale, so that the quantity of coal obtained by working 
is altogether disproportion ed to the labor and expense of obtaining it 
Those who have undertaken to mine it hope that it will increase in thick- 
ness, but it is not likely to do so within a reasonable distance, as roof shales 
are already visible. Still it is possible that the bed may be divided into 
two members by a clay parting, and that the lower member has not yet 
been exposed. The coal dips slightly down the creek to the north. 

The Craven bank is two miles east of the Ewing bank, and three quar- 
ters of a mile from James Craven's house. This coal is a semi-bituminous 
coal, very much resembling the Spadra coal. No roof shale can be seen 
over the coal, but in the well at James Craven's house there are black 
shales and ^' gray metal" resembling the roof of the Spadra coal. The 
thickness of the Craven bank cannot be well seen ; it must, however, be 
at least thirteen inches thick, judging from the size of the blocks which 
have been brought out, and perhaps it might be found two or three feet in 
thickness if fairly entered, with a solid shale roof. 

The following is the approximate analysis of the Craven coal in Johnson 
County : 

r Water, .... 2.00 
Volatile matter, .... 9.75 i q^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ». ^^ 

Coke 90.26 ( ^''«^ '"•»"^, ..• " 88.75 

( Ashes (grajisb-wbite), . 1.50 

100.00 

Coke hard and retaining its original shape. This is a semi-bituminous 
coal, remarkably rich in fixed carbon. It is rather bridle, and easily frac- 
tured, but would be more solid under a better covering. It dips to the 
north, or a little east of north. If mined free from sulphuret of iron, it is 
coal well adapted for almost any purpose, and very durable in the fire. 
There are fragmebts of good limonite ore strewed in the bed of the creek 
at a lick near by. 

Between Sadler's and the Craven bank there is a considerable ridge 
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capped with sandstone, some of which is flaggy. As this ridge is south of 
the coal-bank, and the dip is to the north, this may be the equivalent of 
the flaggy sandstone which underlies the Spadra coal. 

ITear Lowe's, on the military road running parallel with the Rich moun- 
tain, black shale and imperfect coal, or coal-rash, are to be seen. It is not 
improbable that a bed of coal might be struck here by sinking a pit or 
shaft. 

At Eli Ragan's, coal appears in the bed of a branch below his field; but 
no attempt has been made to open it. 

The Robinson coal is situated on the Short mountain branch, near the 
edge of the Haguewood prairie. It lies from three to five feet below the 
surface of this prairie, covered by rusty-gray argillaceous shales, with 
nodules of clay ironstone. At the north end of the stripping the coal 
measures eighteen inches ; at the south side the miners call it two feet, but 
here it is partly concealed by water. In some places the stripping is four 
to six feet through yellow clay in the above-mentioned shales. The miners 
receive three and a half cents per bushel for raising it, and it sells for 
twelve and a half cents per bushel at the bank on the Arkansas river; it 
sells for forty cents by the single bushel, and thirty-five cents by the boat- 
load. 

It is a bright, fibro-lamellar, brittle coal, and preferred by the black- 
smiths to most of the coal in this part of Johnson County. 

The following is a section of this coal bed : 

Feet. Inohes. 

Yellow ochrej clay, 2 

Gray argillaceous sbale, 3 

IroDfltonei 2 

Shale parting, . * 2 

Ironstone, 2 

Fire-clay, 1 to 2 

Goal-rash, ^ 2 

Goal, . . 18 in. to 2 

Dark gray and ferruginous clay. 

t 

From Haguewood prairie there is a fine view of the Short mountain, as 
shown by Plate B. 

At the ford on the Short mountain creek, near the base of the Short 
mountain, in Franklin County, there are several fine beds of carbonate ot 
iron, interstratified with shale, as exhibited in the following section : 

Feet. Inches. 

Ochrey clay, 

Shale, 3 

Dark-gray shale, I 

Carbonate of iron, from 1 to 2 
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Feet. Ineheii. 

Shale, 1 

Carbonate of iron, , • . I 

Shale, 6 

Carbonate of iron, 1 

Shale, 2 

Carbonate of iron, from 1 to 2 

Shale, 6 

Carbonate of iron, 1 

Shale. 

This, together with similar beds to be found at the base of the Short 
Mountain, might afford sufficient ore to supply a furnace. The dip of the 
strata is about 2^ southwest. 

By estimation, the mountain must be about five hundred feet high. It 
is capped with sandstone, but the principal mass of the mountain is com- 
posed of shales, similar to those in the Petit Jean range. 

One mile east of Ozark road, close to Hurricane creek, the blacksmiths 
have opened a coal-bank, which they report two feet thick, and at Lee's, 
on the Grand Prairie, some coal has also been found. 

From one to two miles northwest of the Main Short Mountain is Little 
Short Mountain, which presents towards its top two benches of sandstone, 
with about fifty feet of soft schistose sandstone intervening. 

A considerable area of the Grand prairie, in the vicinity of Judge Ald- 
ridge's, is underlaid by coal. On Section 28, Township 8, Range 28 west, 
I found the coal in the bed of a branch running through that prairie, 
resting on a brown stigmaria clay, and covered by brown shale two feet, 
over which is ferruginous gravel and clay from one to two feet thick. 

At Stony point, on Section 25, Township 8, Range 29 west, a fine even- 
bedded sandstone crops out from an elevated position, forming a rocky 
eminence in the midst of the Grand prairie, where fine building-stones of 
almost any dimensions might be obtained. This rock has a slight easterly 
dip, and undoubtedly runs under the coal in the prairie. When newly 
quarried thb stone works free under the chisel and hardens by exposure. 
From Stony Point there is a most extensive prospect in all directions over 
the Grapd prairie, and far in the distance to the east can be seen looming 
up the western extremity of the Magazine Mountain, as represented in 
the lithographic view, plate 0, fianked on the north by subordinate bills 
in distant, perspective. 

The dip of the Grand prairie in Franklin county is irregular. About 
half a mile east of Stony Point there are two anticlinals, or axes of dislo- 
cation, crossing each other at right angles, one running nearly east and 
west; the other, north and south. This irregularity in the dip brings 
the harder rocks occasionally to the surface, and at the same time cots 
out the coal. The elevated ridges in the prairie are formed in this way. 
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Soils have been collected for analyses in the Grand prairie, but the 
analyses are not, as yet, completed. 

In passing from the Grand prairie south into Scott county, towards 
BoonTille, four to five anticlinals are passed over, with intervening syncli- 
nal valleys ; the latter are usually parallel prairies ; the former wooded 
ridges. One of the anticlinals is near Boonville, between Petit Jean and 
Sing's creek ; one at the foot of a high ridge, where the dip is very suddenly 
reversed to the south, and is continued into the next low ridge beyond ; 
one in the Ifarrpws of Six Mile creek, near Cbisholme's, where the north 
dip is well marked in the sandstone in sight of the old Chisholme house; 
one in Oak Ridge, before descending to the next creek, where the south 
dip is again seen ; and one a mile south of the edge of the Grand prairie. 

Then on the south side of Petit Jean, the north dip is well marked in 
the sandstone on Cook's farm. Thus, there are at least five great waves 
or breaks in the strata, accompanied with reversals of dip, between the 
Qrand prairie and Sugar creek valley, showing how much the country has 
been convulsed since the deposition of the millstone grit, that formation 
as well as the coal being implicated in the disturbance. 

The strata here, as in the preceding counties, consist of shales which 
are frequently red and ferruginoas, alternating with sandstones. 

Coal is not as abundant, so far as I have yet seen, in Scott as in Franklin. 
It is found, however, on the coal branch of King's creek, dipping to the 
east. Though only a few inches thick where first entered, it increases to 
a foot by following it along the dip. It is covered by a considerable 
thickness of gray and variegated shales, over which are black shales. 

Considerable masses of ferruginous conglomerate are strewed in the bed 
of the creek, which seem to originate from partial segregations of this rock 
amongst the shale. The succession below the coal seems to be as follows: 

Shale, Shale, Shale and shalj sandstone, 

Coal, Bailding stone, Second sandstone. , 

A chalybeate spring issues from this last rock, where it rises from 
beneath the bed of the creek. 

At the steep, rocky ridge, four miles west of Petit Jean, the sandstone 
at the top dips at an angle of 12°, south 10° to 20° west, the same as 
at the stone-quarry on Coal Branch creek ; only, there, the dip b east of 
south instead of west of south. 

The succession in this ridge is : 

Faet. Inoh. 
Flaggj sandstones in beds of from two to nine inches in thickness, . . 15 00 
Ferruginous, sandy, and Tariegated shales, interstratified with bands of sandstone, 100 00 
Sod shales decomposing into a red clay, also with some bands of sandstone, forming 
the principal mass of the base of the hill, and passing downwards into so% 
ferruginous shaly sandstone, 200 00 
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If there is a continuous southerly dip from the synclinal of Petit Jean 
river, these shales and sandstones must underlie the coal in the coal branch 
of King's creek« 

There is another coal in Six-mile creek, and also on Big creek. 

Between Waldron and Caleb Baker's, the strata are very much disturbed, 
frequently turned almost on edge; and, judging from th^ extensive surface 
passed over on the edges of highly inclined strata, the shales and sand- 
stones of the Millstone Grit must have been of enormous thickness. 

At Caleb Baker's, in Section 85, Township 2, Bange 29 west, there is 
the largest body of limestone in this part of Arkansas. 

At the southwest corner of Section 86, Township 2, Range 29 west, the 
limestone is of a dark-gray color, associated with black flints, as in Wiley's 
cove. Most of the limestone has a brecciated character, and the angle of 
dip is sometimes as high as from 50^ to 80^. Veins of calc spar are not 
nnfrequently met with, which have induced some of the early settlers to 
dig for ore. Some of the beds of this limestone produce, when properly 
burnt, a very fine white lime, viz., the flue-textured gray rock. The gene- 
ral dip of the limestone is a little west of south. 

Two miles south of west from Caleb Baker's, on the main Fourche la 
Pave, heavy beds of limestone are seen at intervals for four miles. 

On Mill creek, there Is abundance of white and yellow iron pyrites, 
which attracted much attention among the flrst settlers. 

This limestone undoubtedly marks the limits of the coal south in Scott 
County. 

This is one of the few examples of Subcarboniferous Limestone exposed 
on the surface south of the Arkansas river, and must always be an impor- 
tant locality in a country where limestone is so scarce. 

A set of post-oak soils was collected one mile from Waldron, from Sec- 
tion 17, Township 3, Range 21 west, based on dark gray shales, with some 
calc spar disseminated. 

This soil has been analyzed, and will be found recorded in Dr. Peter's 
Ueport, Nos. 860, 861, 862. 

Another set of soils was collected in Scott County, from the bottom lands 
of the Poteau river, on Section 16, Township 3, ^nge 18 west, on Dr. 
Smith's farm, where the growth is sweet-gum, elder, maple, blackberry, 
black-oak, and box-elder, with an undergrowtli of spice and pawpaw. 

These soils have also been analyzed and recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, 
Nos. 845, 846, 847. 

About 275 feet below the top of the Chalybeate Ilill, a strong chalybeate 
water issues from the ferruginous sandstones in the southern slope of that 
bill, and considerable iron ore is strewed along the hillside. This water is 
a saline chalybeate, possessing strong deoxidizing powers. It is situated 
near the line between Sections 16 and 21, Township 8, North Bange 30 
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west, probably towards the southwest corner of 16. This would be a most 
valuable mineral water for invalids requiring a pure tonic with a slight 
alterative influence combined. 

The spring water rising from the shales of the millstone grit, in the 
Poteaa valley, at Dr. James H. Smith's, was also tested qualitatively, and 
found to contain principally chloride of sodium, a trace of bicarbonate 
of lime, and a trace of bicarbonate of magnesia. 

The west branch of the Poteau river was also tested, and found to con- 
tain leas chlorides, and more carbonates of the alkaline earths. 



SECTION V. 



SEBASTIAN COUNTY. 



The prairie regions are more extensive in this county than in any other 
in the State. 

The coal is also thicker and more extensive than in any other part of 
Arkansas. 

Almost every synclinal, from the Arkansas river to the Poteau range, 
brings in the shale and underlying coal, producing at the same time that 
retentive and impervious clay soil peculiar to the prairies of Western 
Arkansas. 

Commencing in the northern part of the county, we find coal on the 
Garrison prairie, cropping out in the southwest quarter of Section 2, 
Township 8 north. Range 32 west. This coal is from eight to fifteen inches 
in thickness, and is most probably the same coal which was struck in the 
well at the mill at Van Buren, in Crawford County. 

From observations on the dip, which is towards the north, it is probable 
that this coal could be struck by shafts at all points in the prairie north 
of the Section previously mentioned, but runs out in a low synclinal to 
the Bouth. All the coal, so far as my observation goes, found in the Gar- 
rison prairie, is too thin to be worked to any great extent, except for 
neighborhood use. 

The most important locality of coal in Sebastian lies on the southern 
edge of Long prairie, known as the Jenny Lind coal, in the northwest 
and southeast quarters of Section 83, Township 7, Hange 31 west. 

The following is a section of this coal as it occurs at Greene's bank, in 
the northwest quarter of the above-mentioned Section of land : 
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Feet. Inches. 
Rusty, femigiDoas, gray shales, with segregations of iron ore| • • 5 6 

A streak of black shale. 
A few inches of coal. 
A few inches of black shale. 

Upper member of the main coal, 2 5 

Clay parting, 1 

Lower member of main coal, 2 2 

Coal rash (a few inches). 

This coal is, therefore, four feet seven inches in thickness, and is said 
sometimes to attain a thickness of five feet and over. 

The following is the chemical analysis of a specimen taken from the 
npper member: 

Volatile matter, .... 13 75 1 y**®*"' ' ' * ^'^^ 

\ Gas, .... 12 35 

Coke, Qg 25 f Fixed carbon, . . 82.25 

(^ Ashes (flesh color], . 4.00 

100.00 

This coal swells up considerably in coking. 

The dip of the coal and associate strata is nortb 40^ west, at an angle of 
from 2^ to 3^. The shale parting is full of the remains of stigmaria and 
sigillaria. 

After exposure, the coal taken from the upper member frequently exhi- 
bits iridescent hues. It stands exposure tolerably well. If it were mined 
with more care, in rejecting the interlaminated shale and pyritiferous 
segregations, it would greatly contribute to increase the reputation and 
value of the coal in the market. 

At Long*s opening, on the southeast quarter of Section 32, Township 
7 north. Range 81 west, the coal has the same thickness. The only dif- 
ference is, that the clay parting is from half an inch to an inch thicker 
than at Greene's bank. The dip is nearly the same, north 85^ to 40^ west 

A specimen from this bank yielded by analysis : 

Volatile matter, .... 14.50 J ^**''''' " " • ^^^ 

' (Gas, .... 10.70 

Coke, 75.50 1 ff^ ^:^';: • • ^-^'^ 

( Ashes (light brown), . K40 

100.00 

Tliis coal swelled up a great deal in coking, and gave off a gaa which 
burnt with a strong flame. 

These analyses prove this coal to be semi-bituminous, like some of the 
coals in George creek valley, Maryland, and are far richer in fixed carbon 
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than most of the coals in the Western States; and therefore of course 
almost twice as durable in the fire with proper access of air. It contains 
JQst enough volatile combustible matter to keep it ignited without the 
artificial blast required for anthracite. If it can be mined free from pyrites 
and shale, it is one of the most valuable kinds of coal that can be offered 
in the market, especially for manufacturing purposes, if it be properly 
managed under a knowledge of its composition. 

There is little or no difference in the level of the coal at the two openings. 

The flaggy sandstone seen in the neighborhood of the Jenny Lind coal, 
seems to pitch under the coal, as no coal has been found by sinking under 
this rock. I regard it, therefore, as the equivalent of the flaggy sandstone 
underlying the coal in Johnson and Franklin counties. From the dip of 
the strata, the coal seems to pitch obliquely under the Long prtCirie, but 
probably rises and runs out in the flank of the ridge separating this prairie 
firom the Massard prairie. 

From the geological position of the Jenny Lind coal, there is no reason 
to believe that another workable coal could be found by sinking shafts 
under the level of this coal, since it occupies a position under the shales 
of the Millstone Grit, where only one bed of workable coal is to be antici- 
pated; an opinion which has been confirmed by the palseontological 
observations, made last season, by M. Lesquereux. 

The Jenny Lind coal is situated from eight to ten miles from the 
Arkansas river. "*" Both its quality and thickness must exercise a most 
important influenee on the future prospects of Sebastian county, espe- 
cially in the location of lines of railroad in the valley of the Arkansas 
river. I have already descanted on this elsewhere. 

On Big creek there is a three foot coal, probably equivalent to the 
Jenny Lind coal, which is spoken well of by the blacksmiths. 

In the ridge south of the Jenny Lind coal, judging by the dip of the 
strata and character of the rocks, the coal must run out. A sudden 
reversal of the dip, however, brings the coal in again on James's fork, and in 
Hodge's prairie. The summit-level between Long prairie and James's 
creek is two hundred and forty feet, and is composed of shale, capped 
with sandstone, dipping at an angle of 80°, south 10® to 20° east. A cellular 
sandstone is intercalated in the mass of the shale of this ridge ; which rock 
I find persistent throughout this part of Arkansas, and is undoubtedly, 
when deep-seated in the synclinal troughs, a saliferous or salt-bearing 
sandstone. 

The coal on the Sand ridge branch of James's fork, in Section 22, Town- 
ship 6, Range 38 west, is owned by G. B. Morrow on the McMurtery 
estate. This coal, as far as entered, is three and a half feet, and seems to 

* From the Jennj Lind coal to the Arkansas river, at the mouth of Vache Grasse, the distance 
is said to be only eight miles. 



J 
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be increasing in thickness as it is followed into the bank. It is divided 
into two members of about equal thickness, by a shale parting of one inch, 
and rests on a bed of white clay. It dips nearly south towards the branch. 
The entry is on the west edge of the small McMurtery prairie ; on the 
north side, about one and a quarter mile distant, is the Morrow coal- 
bank. 

The succession of strata in the ridge between the Jenny Lind and 
the James's fork coal, appears to be as follows : 

Thin-bedded and flaggy sandstone. 

Heavier-bedded sandstone (the Greenwood boilding-stone.) 

Cellular or saliferous sandstone. 

Thinner-bedded sandstone with argillaceous flakes, containing Equisetacese and other fossil 

plants. 
Variegated shales. 

These strata, which geologically belong under the coal, must have a 
thickness of 500 or 600 feet or more. A measurement was made by the 
aneroid barometer, on June 20th, 1859, of the peak of the Sugar-loaf 
range, near the Line road, in the vicinity of Taylor's. It was found to 
be 1230 feet above Taylor's, and 1410 feet above Thomas Hicks's. 

The structure of the mountain was found to be, approximately, as 
follows : 

Feet. 

Schistose sandstone with intercalated bands of sandstone, . • . 340 
Conspicuous bench of heavy-bedded sandstone, .... 90 

Dark gray and variegated shales (easily decomposing), .... 800 

From the summit of the Sugar-loaf Mountain, there is an extensive pros- 
pect into the Indian country on the west, with a perfectly conical peak in 
the foreground, a few miles beyond the Indian boundary, of considerably 
greater elevation than the peak measured. 

On West creek, a branch of James's creek, a two-foot coal has been 
opened by the blacksmiths, at two different localities about two and a half 
miles apart. 

A thick bed of coal occurs on James's fork, one mile north of west of 
Sugar creek Post-office, known as the More coal-bank. It is supposed to 
be six feet thick. 

Three and a half miles east of More's mill, there is a good coal on the 
property of John R. Smoot, on the waters of James's fork. Also, at 
Squire Sorrel's, three miles south of James's fork, of which coal there is 
only about one foot exposed in the bed of the stream, but extending to an 
unknown depth below. The probable thickness is about two feet Here, 
the coal dips at an angle of 4° to 5°, north 10** to 20° west. 

There are a number of coal-banks in this vicinity, all within eight miles 
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of each other. I had an opportunity of examining a good natural exposure 
of coal three-quarters of a mile helow More's mill, on James's fork. It 
crops out under a hank of variegated, ferruginous shales, with numerous 
thin bands of slaty and kidney hydrated oxide of iron. The coal is three 
and a half feet to four feet in thickness, and dips at an angle of nearly 1^, 
10° to 20° west of north. There are black shale and coal-rash, measuring 
about nine inches, insinuated between the coal and the fire-clay. The coal 
lios fifteen feet above the waters of James's Creek. 
A section of this bank is as follows : 

Feet. loches. 

Sandstone with calamites, 

Variegated shales with iron ore, 210 

Coal, . 3 6 

Black shale and coal-rash, 9 in. to 1 

Fire-clay, 10 

Flaggj sandstone with calamites, 

This coal lies very conveniently for mining, as it can be worked without 
being incommoded by water, which is apt to be the case with most of the 
coals in this part of Sebastian county. 

The flaggy sandstone forms the foundation of the dam at More's mill, 
where it dips east of south. No doubt the coal could be entered here, from 
the appearance of the black shale and coal-dirt in the crumbled bank. 

On the northeast part of the northwest quarter of Section 26, Township 
5 north, Bange 81 west, is a four-foot coal on Cherokee creek,, on the pro- 
perty of John R. Smoot. This coal is covered with three or four feet of 
gray shale, and dips nearly north 45°. This locality is convenient for 
mining, as the coal is in a sufficiently elevated position to be worked 
without being incommoded by the waters of the creek. An outcrop of 
coal is also seen on this creek, near the water's edge, but only about eight 
inches in thickness, and covered by a bank of solid shale, from twelve to 
fifteen feet in thickness. 

Coal also shows itself on the southeast corner of' Section 24, Township 
5 north, Bange 31 west; also on the southwest corner of Section 28, 
Township 6 north, Range 31 west, and can be traced for about half a mile, 
maintaining a thickness of about four feet. 

On the southeast of Section 9, Township 4 norths Range 32 west, coal is 
again visible on the property of Timothy Bloodworth ; also on Section 27, 
Township 5 north, Range 81 west. This latter bank is from twenty to 
twenty-five feet above the bed of the creek, and has never been properly 
opened so as to show its whole thickness. 

It is probable that the whole of Ilodges's prairie, north of these coal 
outcrops, is underlaid by this bed of coal, which could be reached by 
Bhafts of moderate depth. 

From John Oillstraps's, in Ilodges's prairie, there is a fine view of the 
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Cortes MoaDtain, which is the eastern termination of the Sugar-loaf range. 
Bee plate D. 

According to the statement of the inhabitants, this mountain was mea- 
eared hj Martin, the sarveyor, and reported to be 1500 feet high. 

A coal is reported on the Petit Jean, eight miles from Terman's, near 
the edge of Sebastian countj. 

A set of soils was collected for chemical analysis from Section 12, Town- 
ship 5 north, Range 31 west, on Hodges's prairie, from the farm owned 
by John Gilletraps, where the red Sumach land prevails. 

The results of the analysis are recorded in Dr. Peter's Reports, Nob. 
851, 352, 353. 

The coal-beds of Sebastian extend south into the base of the Poteau 
Mountains, but, so far as my observation goes, are of no great thickness 
in these mountains. 



SECTION VI. 



POLK CODSTT. 



Tlio northern part of this county is exceedingly monntainous. On the 
north it is bounded by the high range of the Fourche la Fave, which rises 
to a height of more than a thousand feet above the Poteau valley. Sooth 
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of Dallas it is traversed by the complicated range of the Cossitott moun- 
tains. 

There is no county in the State that exhibits stronger evidence of power* 
fal internal convulsions and disruption of the strata. Almost everywhere 
the strata are highly inclined ; and there are numerous instances of a nearly 
vertical position of the beds. 

One of the most conspicuous instances is found on Boardcamp creek. 
At the third crossing of this stream, on the road from Dallas to Dr. Gil- 
liam's, that conspicuous landmark, known as the Standing Rock, rises 
from out the crumbling shales, like an artificial piece of masonry, to the 
height of ninety feet above the creek, as shown in the woodcut at the head 
of this Section. The beds of the millstone grit are not only thrown out 
of their original position, but are highly metamorphosed. The main wall 
of the Standing Bock has been altered from a sandstone to a crisp, brittle 
quartzite, of white and smoky-gray colors, with sometimes a calcedonic 
lustre and appearance. This metamorphism has undoubtedly been produced 
by the prolonged action of hot alkaline, silicious waters, as explained in 
the first chapter when treating of the novaculites of Hot Spring County. 
The shales, doubtless from their impervious nature, are much less altered 
than the sandstones and grits. These are, however, in some instances, 
modified into argillo-silicious, or argillo-maguesian slates, more or less 
indurated ; and near the confines of Arkansas and the Choctaw country, 
they have been altered into a fine quality of roofing-slate, fully equal, if 
not superior, to the best quality of Vermont slate, now an extensive article 
of commerce throughout the United States. Amongst other modifications 
of various varieties of sandstone and slate in the Cossitott range, we find a 
black, petro-silicious, flinty rock, having a prismatic or columnal struc- 
ture. There are also layers of petro-silicious slate, as well as kiesel-schiefer. 

The main mass of the east and west ridges of the Cossitott mountains is 
composed of hard quartzite, petro-silicious rock, and varieties of black 
slates, more or less indurated. The deep valleys have been scooped out 
of the softer shales, as they lie nearly turned on edge. For miles along 
the road, which winds along the base of the high peaks, following usually 
the course of some stream, you may travel upon the upturned edges 
of this wonderful development of the millstone grit formation, as it is 
exposed in an almost endless repetition of such masses of metamorphosed 
shales and sandstones, as above described, forming, perhaps, one of the 
most instructive examples of tilted and altered strata to be found in the 
United States. 

One of the highest peaks of the Cossitott range, known as the Hanna 
Mountain, was ascended, and the height measured with the aneroid 
barometer. It was found to be 1000 feet above Cossitott creek, which 
washes the base. In the ascent of this mountain, immense parallel walls 
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of qaartzite, and calccdonic chert, and dull, milky, cherty quartz, along 
with a hard and very brittle variety of novaculite quartz rock, may be 
followed running up the flanks of the mountain, with deep ravines of 
loose, crumbled, incoherent shales between, which are almost inaccessible. 
These rocks dip at an angle of 70°, north 20° west, the strike-line being 
west 20° south. One of these beds of hard, calcedonic quartz rises and 
forms the first bench on the mountain, 640 feet above the creek. The 
sag on the north of this wall is formed of red shales. The summit is 
white, calcedonic quartzite. 

The Hanna peak has generally beeb regarded as the highest part of the 
range; but on sweeping the level on the summit of it, there are other 
peaks seen off to the east, three or four miles distant, which must be 
from seventy-five to one hundred feet higher. 

Every one of the numerous peaks seems to be formed by a wall of hard, 
quartzose rock, running from the bases, obliquely, up the mountain, and 
cutting through the centre of the peak. This hard material has with- 
stood the vicissitudes of time for ages ; while the incoherent shales, 
disintegrating rapidly, are finding their way from the higher situations 
into the valleys. 

These mountains might afford some fine varieties of hone-stone, if not 
too hard and too much fractured. There is one porous variety of silicious 
rock found in the vicinity of the Gap Springs, which might afford tolerable 
burr millstones. 

If we may judge from the numerous axes of disturbance, and the pecu- 
liar character of the rock« there is every reason to anticipate the existence 
of- minerals in the Cossitott range; more especially as there is consider- 
able resemblance, in many points, between the formations of these regions, 
and some of the celebrated mining districts of the Hartz Mountains. As 
yet, however, no important discoveries have been made in Polk county, in 
the few rude attempts which have been made in exploring these mountains. 
We shall see, however, in a subsequent section, that on the southern 
borders of this formation, where it extends into Sevier county, there are 
metallic veins of interest and importance. Many a citizen from Carolina 
and Georgia has attempted to wash for gold in some of the gorges of the 
Cossitott range ; but without any success, so far aa I have been able to 
learn. Still, this country is so wild and broken, that metallic veins might 
be easily overlooked which could be discovered by systematic, detailed 
surveys. Some bodies of iron ore, pyrites, and plumbaginous slates, are 
all that I have yet seen, in the way of minerals, in this region. 

There are several mineral waters in this county. Those of the Gap 
Springs, and Baker's Springs, are the best known. The Gap Springs 
were tested qualitatively at the fountain-head. They are alkaline, sul- 
phuretted waters, very slightly impregnated with free, sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. The principal constituents are : 
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Chloride of sodiam, Bicarbonate ofalkalL 

Solphato of soda, And probably a little sulphuret of alkali, 

Sulphate of magnesiai A trace of carbonate of lime. 

An examination of the so-called alum spring, gave indications of the 
same ingredients, with the exception of the absence of sulphur, the pre- 
sence of iron, and a larger proportion of sulphates. These waters will 
have a mild, aperient effect, combined with a slight alterative action on 
the system. 

The qualitative analysis made at the fountain-head of the *' Baker's Sul- 
phur Spring," now owned by Major B. Hempstead, and situated in Town- 
ship 5 north, Bange 29 w*est, showed it to be an alkaline, saline, and 
sulphuretted water, containing as its characteristic constituents : 

Carbonate of alkali, which is probably in the state of carbonate of soda. 

Chloride of sodium, 

A small quantity of free, sulphuretted hydrogen, 

Traces of sulphate of soda and magnesia. 

When boiled down it exhibits strong alkaline properties. Its medical 
properties are a mild laxative; a diuretic, antiscorbutic, slightly alterative, 
and strongly antacid. This spring rises from tlie slate at the base of a 
ridge of quartzose sandstone. 

There are also several other mineral springs in this neighborhood, in 
Polk County. One at Samuel Gray's, on Section 20, Township 5 north, 
Range 29 west, its temperature 58°, the air being 52®. The main cha- 
racteristic constituents of this water are : 

Carbonate of soda, Chloride of sodium, Traces of sulphate of 

Sulphuret of sodium, Traces of sulphate of soda, magnesia. 

Its medical properties will be found to be analogous to those of 
"Baker's Spring." 

Nathan Aid ridge's Sulphur Spring contains the same constituents, only 
differing slightly in the proportions. 

Accounts are given of extraordinary explosions having been heard in 
Polk County, with other evidence of still slumbering igneous action ; but 
whether any reliance is to be placed on them is still doubtfuL 

The town spring, at Dallas, was tested at the fountain-head, and found 
to be a tolerably pure water, containing only traces of carbonates, chlo- 
rides, and sulphates of the alkalies and alkaline earths. 

Near Perren's mill, on the Saline, there is a white variety of iron ore, 
which is said to produce a very malleable iron. 

Mr. NT. Eldridge reports having found a piece of lead ore on his pre- 
mises about the size of an egg. This locality lies very nearly on the line 

1 
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of the vein of argentiferous galena, which will be spoken of in the Section 
under Sevier County. 

In the vicinity of the " Baker Spring," the ridges of sandstones and 
shales of the millstone grit are of less elevation than in the centre of Polk 
County ; and they continue to decline, southward, towards the line of Sevier 
County. 

The ridges passed over, between " Baker's Springs" and Lebow's, had 
the following elevations above the Cossotott River : 850 feet, 380 feet, 450 
feet, and 565 feet. 

Along the " Line road," the soil produced by the disintegration of the 
sandstones and red shales, seems to be peculiarly congenial to the growth 
of the sweet potato ; especially when, as is frequently the case, the surface 
soil is of a fine, loose, silicious nature, resting on a red clay. 

At the time we were there, Mr. Lebow was just harvesting his sweet 
potatoes, which gave a yield of one hundred bushels to the acre, single 
potatoes weighing from three to four pounds. 

A sample of this soil was collected for chemical analysis. Time has not 
yet permitted the completion of the analysis. 

A set of soils were collected from Polk County, on the farm of Philip 
Cayle, Section 83, Township 2 south. Range 30 west ; where the growth 
is red, black, white, and post oak, dogwood, black walnut, wild cherry, 
yellow pine, red elm, and hickory. These are rather red soils, derived 
from the red shales of the millstone grit These have been analyzed, and 
are recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, Nos. 363, 364, and 365. 



SECTION VII. 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 



The sandstones and shales of the millstone grit, in the middle part of 
this county, have suffered less from disturbance and metamorphism than 
in the preceding county. The sandstones appear in far greater develop- 
ment and heavier masses, forming a conspicuous part of the sections of the 
Crystal mountain. 

I have already treated at length, in Chapter I, of the formation of rock 
crystal, which constitutes the most important geological feature of this 
county. It only remains to add here a few minor details. 

Numerous attempts have been made at mining and exploring for ores 
at the head of Gap creek. These diggings have mostly been made where 
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a kind of chloritic slate is intersected by veins of quartz and calc spar; 
also at the janction of the slate and limestone. 

Hardin and others struck some lead ore, on Gap creek, in crevices in 
dark-blue limestone, veined with white ; after passing through a sheet 
of lead ore of about four inches they came upon a cap rock of limestone, 
which they went through ; but finding no ore beneath this they abandoned 
the diggings. Som^e 400 lbs. of lead were obtained at this opening. 
^ James Coggbum and others were induced also to undertake some explo- 
rations for ores in the Caddo mountains, but without any important result, 
having discovered only a variety of hydrated oxide of iron, presenting, as 
these ores often do, a superficial film resembling copper, and an imperfect 
kind of plumbago. The latter was struck in a pit, sunk twenty feet in a 
dark unctuous slate, known as Fitzgerald's diggings. 

The vein of iron ore traverses a kind of smoky cherty rock in a north- 
east and southwest direction. 

These discoveries, of little interest in themselves, are of importance as 
lying nearly in the course line of a metallic vein which traverses the 
greater portion of the State, and is described in the Section on Sevier 
County. 

ITear the terminus of the Crystal hill, near Dr. Johnson's, some silicious 
iron ore has been discovered at the junction of the limestone and slate. 
Some pieces of lead ore have been found on a branch of the Walnut fork, 
one mile southwest of S. Preston's. 

The most fertile portion of Montgomery County is in Caddo cove, in the 
southwest corner of the county, where considerable bodies of subcarboni- 
ferous limestone reach the surface. It lies in the midst of slate, dipping 
at an angle of 28^, north 20^ west, and varies from eight to ten feet in 
thickness. Sometimes this rock has a dark ground, veined with white, 
and is sufilciently hard to take a polish. In such situations marble of con- 
siderable beauty might be obtained. 

A soil was collected for chemical analysis in Caddo cove, where the 
growth is beech and magnolia, but time has not permitted the analysis 
to be carried out. 

Three or four persons, during certain seasons of the year, make a busi- 
ness of quarrying and blasting out rock crystal in the Crystal mountain of 
this county. It is estimated that they get out and sell about 91000 wotth 
of rock crystal in the course of the season. This is disposed of, partly in 
specimens sold to the visitors at the Hot Springs, and partly to jewellers 
for gems and other purposes of the trade. 

Several mineral waters in this county were tested qualitatively at the 
fountain-head as follows : 

Mattock Spring, which issues from the slate in a ravine below Mattock's 
house, not far from limestone, is a strong alkaline sulphuretted water, 
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containing sulphuret of sodium, bicarbonate of magnesia (strong), bi- 
carbonate of lime, cbloride of magnesia, a trace of chloride of sodium 
and silica. 

This water has remarkable effect on the tincture of Campeachj, due, I 
believe, to tbe reaction of the sulphuret of alkali present, and contrasting 
strongly with the same test added to the waters of Kates's creek, near by. 

The Whisenaut Chalybeate Spring, near Ejites*s branch of the Ouachita, 
is an alkaline chalybeate, containing 

Bicarbonate of iron, Bicarbonate of soda, 

Bicarbonate of lime, Sulphate of magnesia (trace), 

Bicarbonate of magnesia, Sulphate of soda (trace). 

This water has a slight deoxidizing effect on salts of soda. 
J. B. Lemon's chalybeate water is a bold spring. It contains 

Bicarbonate of iron, Chloride of sodium, 

Bicarbonate of lime, (and perhaps a trace of) 

Bicarbonate of magnesia. Carbonate of alkali. 

It has only a feeble deoxidizing effect. 

Iron*s Sulphur Springs are situated on the Sulphur fork of the north 
branch of the Ouachita. There are four principal springs which are situated 
within about half a mile of each other, known as the White, Black, and 
Bed Sulphur, &c. They all contain essentially the same ingredients, but 
in different proportions. They are alkaline saline waters, with traces of 
sulphuret of alkali and free sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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SECTION VIII. 



nOT SPRIKO COUSTT. 



In Chapter I, I have already written at length on the origin of the Hot 
Springa and the Novaculite Rock in this County. There remain, howeyer, 
some further remarks to be made on these and ottier Bubjecta in this 
Section. 

As the Hot Springs of Arkansas are of ho much general interest, not 
only to the State, but to the people throughout the United States generally, 
I have prepared a Chart, representing the relative position of the principal 
epringa, and giving their relative elevation above Hot .Spring creek and 
their temperatare ; also the system of pipes and troughs by which their 
waters are conducted to the various baths and the public kitchen, indi- 
cating, at the same time, the general topographical features of the eouthem 
slope of the novaculite ridge from which they isaue, and the surface of 
which is completely coated with calcareous tufa. This tufa, near the edge 
of Hot Spring creek, forms a conspicuous cliff, the accumulation of suc- 
cesBive depositiouH during a series of ages. 

The Chart is interesting, not only as affording evidence of the high tem- 
perature of the Hot Springs, hnt aa demoustrating that the level of 
many of them ia sufficiently high for the water to be conducted to the tops 
of the veiy highest building that might be constructed in the valley of Hot 
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Spring creek, so that the most conyenient arrangements for distribution 
therein, for the purpose of baths, might be adopted, instead of the verj 
imperfect and rude methods now in use. 

This improved plan, by which all the medical advantages and curative 
properties of the baths would be greatly enhanced to the public, while the 
cost to individuals might be considerably diminished, would, no doubt, be 
fully carried out, were the property of the Hot Springs to be purchased by 
the State, or the United States, — a proposition which, I understand, has 
been already under public consideration. 

As the temperatures were taken at different times with different ther- 
mometers, the temperatures given on the Chart are the means taken by 
Oreen's standard. 

I have, however, appended a tabular list, with numbers corresponding to 
those in the Chart, and given not only the elevation in feet above the Hot 
Spring creek, but three columns of temperatures; those in the first column 
being the observations made on the 16th and 17th of October, 1859 ; in 
the second column, the temperatures by Green's thermometer, taken July 
10th, 1859; the third column, temperatures by Taylor's thermometer, taken 
July 10th, 1859. 



LIST OF HOT SPRINGS, HOT SPRING COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 



NUMBERS CORRBSPOHDINa TO THOSB ON CHART. 







jg«So 


j§* = 


1 


92 


2 


93 


3 




4 


91 


5 


90} 


6 


90 


7 


90 


8 


90 


9 





Northwest Spring, enclosed with stone (eggs cook soft 

in this spnng), 

13 feet, south 70^ east, from No. 1, . » 
45 feet, 10° west of north, from No. 2, . . . 
Intermittent in temperature, . . . 135° to 
Near No. 4 ; distant from it only 15 feet, south 10° west, 
Also intermittent iu temperature, 4 J feet, south 10° east, 

from No. 5, . ■ 108° to 

7} feet, south 20° west, from No. 6, . 
26} feet, west 20° south, from No. 4, . 
Just bolow old abandoned Mnd Bnth. 









146 


! 
143 1 46 


121 




113 




145 


1 


106 


■ 


112 




134 


1 


144 


J 


119 







• Tbeta temperaturM wen Uken with a thermomoter hj J, Kendall, which Bgroet with OrMn*t tundard, ai 
oidinary icroperalore of the air, in Joly and Octobar. 
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10 

11 

12 
13 



14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
3G 
37 
38 
39 
40 



41 
42 



s « fee 
■^ > a 

■ — — • 



82i 
82 
86 
71 

81 
72} 

26 
72 J 
60 

42 
45 

32 

10 

3 

n 

9} 



1 
u 

6 
7 
9 

42 

7 
5 
6 



LIST OF HOT 8PBINQS — CONTINUED. 



93 



94 

94} 



65 feet (about), south 45^ west, from old abandoned 
Mud bath, 

Egg Spring, Bold Spring (eggs cook sofl in this spring 
in from 15 to 20 minutes), ..... 

Issuing from mound of tufa (eggs also cook soft in 
this spring), 

Due east of south end of Hale House, on Hot Spring 
creek, and 71 elevated above do.; supplies second 
Bath-house south of Pavilion Spring, . • 

Do 

Red Spring, near No. 14 and 13; 25 feet south 20'' 
west from No. 14, 

Main Hot Spring that supplies Clayton Bath-house, . 

Ferruginous, near cliff of sandstone, .... 

Issues from a mound of tufa, and supplies in part. 
Kitchen Reservoir, 

Kitchen Main Hot Spring, 

Below Mud Bath House, or Pool of Bethesda; this 
spring also contributes to Kitchen Reservoir, . 

Near No. 20, sends one branch to Clayton Bathhouse, 
and one contributes to Kitchen Reservoir, 

Sulphur Spring, appears to be intermittent in tempera- 
ture, 122® to 

"Alum" Spring, 

" Hog*' Spring, where hogs are scalded, close to Rec- 
tor, Hale, and Clayton Bath-house, .... 

Arsenic Spring, comes out from under cliff of tufa, 
near Pavilion, 

In bed of Hot Spring creek, inaccessible. 

Spring, just south of Warren Bath-house, . 

Do. . 

Spring, behind do. .... 

Do 

Pavilion Spring, 

Mud Bath, near by, 

Mud Bath House, 42 feet up hill, opposite Clayton 
House, called "Pool of Bethesda," 

Near Slab House, 

Just below do. 

Behind Old Hale Bath-house, 

Do. do 

Do. do 

In bed of Hot Spring creek, inaccesible. 

Gain's Spring, beyond limits of Chart, about 600 feet 
distant from the Sulphur Spring No. 22, and elevated 
93 feet above Hot Spring creek, .... 

Small Spring, a few feet from No. 40, 

Do. do. ........ 



SKSt 
V 1-1*1* 




Temperatr'i 
hy Taylor'i 
Therm. lOlh 
July, 1869. 
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147 


145 


148} 


146 






126 

no 






147 
148 
120 


143 


146 


120 
148 




130 


128 






120 






126 
133 






148 


145 


146 


135 


134 


137 


1.^0 
117 
102 
120 
135 
106 


135 


137 


112 
118 
100 
119 
119 
114 






120 
120 
120 







In the valley of Hot Spring creek, the rock is mostly slate, passing into 
a kind of Kieselschiefer, traversed sometimes by veins of Serpentine, which 
has been collected, in favorable situations, and wrought into small orna- 
ments, such as brooches. The great mass of the Whetstone mountain, on 
the north, is composed of different varieties of ITovaculite Rock, which is 
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quarried extensively to supply the neighboring Whetstone mills ; but the 
greater quantity is transported to mills located at 'Sew Albany, Indiana, 
where it is sawed and fashioned into whetstones of every description, and 
razor honestones; the finer and harder varieties are reserved for the 
use of the engraver. These finer varieties seem generally to lie below the 
coarser. 

On account of the fissured and fractured condition of the rock it is 
difiicult to obtain large perfect blocks, free from hard quartz veins. Were 
it not for this circumstance it could be afibrded at a much cheaper rate ; 
I believe it is worth at the quarry, at present, about six cents per lb. 

For the same reason it is difiicult to distinguish the dip from the cleavage 
joints ; the prevalent dip appears to be east, from 20^ to 30^ south, at an 
angle of about 42**. 

The strike line of the mountain is very nearly northeast and southwest ; 
say 20°, north 80° east. 

The height of the Whetstone mountain is about 500 feet above the road 
leading from the Hot Springs to the Chalybeate Spring. The growth is 
several varieties of pine, oak, hickory and dogwood. About $3000 worth 
of this rock is cut out annually. The razor grit makes also a good whet- 
stone for bench-tools, but is not so much used for this purpose on account 
of its high price, which is seven cents to eight cents per lb., delivered at 
Little Bock. 

In some instances solid masses of the Novaculite rock have been got 
out weighing about 1200 lbs., which sold at the quarry for $2.50 per 100 
lbs., or $3.00 delivered at Little Rock. The coarser varieties are usually 
wrought up into whetstones for bench-tools. 

The old Ouachita quarries are situated two and a half miles north of the 
Chalybeate Spring ; but very little is quarried there now, the rock being 
almost exclusively obtained, at present, at this Whetstone mountain. 

One of the most interesting geological regions of Hot Spring County, 
and indeed of the State, is the Magnet cove, to which I have already 
alluded in Chapter I, in speaking of the principal localities of crystalline 
rocks throughout the State. This " Cove" is interesting, not only on 
account of the large body of magnetic iron ore which exists there, but also 
for the great variety of minerals and crystalline rocks which the region 
furnishes, of which a list is given in the first Chapter. Among them all 
the pure crystalline forms of Titanic acid are rendered the most important 
by their extensive use now in Dentistry. Some of the crystals of this 
mineral have been analyzed and proved to be as pure a form of Titanic 
acid, if not purer than any on record. 

The centre and southern part of the " Cove," nearly on Sections 19 and 
20, Township 8 south. Range 17 west, is a fine agricultural region, being 
the farm formerly occupied by J. 8. Conway, and now owned by Mr. 
MitchelL On the east part of Section 20, there is a great bed of magnetic 
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iron ore, some of which exhibits polarity. It is not exposed in a high hill 
or mountain, as in Missouri, but is on the same level with the cultivated 
ields adjoining, occupying a superficial area of the immediate surface of 
aoout eight acres ; the ground over this area being exclusively covered 
with fragments and blocks of magnetic iron ore occasionally mixed with 
loadstone. Beneath the surface it extends to an unknown depth. It has 
been penetrated from four to five feet without finding any change of the 
material, except that the loadstones seem to be more abundant on the 
surface. 

An analysis has been made of the magnetic iron ore with the following 
result : 

Insoluble matter, 3.20 

Moisture, 1.00 

Peroxide of iron, 67.20 

Protoxide of iron, 24.46 

Manganese, • . . . .30 

Titanic acid, 1.20 

Alumina, .45 

Lime, magnesia, and loss, 2.19 

100.00 

The lapping of the arable land on the margin of the magnetic iron ore 
conceals its relation to the adjacent rocks ; but from the minerals ploughed 
up in the fields on the south and southeast, the magnetic iron ore seems to 
be surrounded, in part at least, with mica slates. Along with the large 
flakes of this mineral, brought to the surface by the plough, are beautiful 
crystals of augite, and black garnets. 

Adjoining the flucan of mica is a schorlamite granite. On the west part 
of Section 19, where this rock is exposed in the bed of Cove creek, some 
galena is reported to have been found ; but none of any consequence was 
discovered when I examined the " Cove." • 

A short distance on the west side of Cove creek, on the west part of 
Section 19, a heavy vein of calc spar forms a low ridge, twenty or twenty- 
five feet in height. This calc spar can be traced 400 yards ; and adjoining 
it, especially on the west, a great variety of minerals can be found, amongst 
which the ores of Titanium are the most interesting. Still further to the 
west and south, difierent varieties of granitic and augitic rocks prevail, 
succeeded on the northwest by the so-called " Mountain rock," passing 
into quartzite and novaculite. 

On the west side of the " Cove," near Powers's stand, very pure speci* 
mens of crystals of Titanic acid were found. Half a mile beyond Powers's, 
on the Rockport road, the varieties of quartzite and novaculite rock com- 
mence, and continue most of the way to Rockport, where the novaculite 
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rock forms natural abutments on the Ouachita River, already mentioned 
in the first Chapter, and represented in Plate A. 

On the south side of Ouachita River, Sections 84, 35, and 36, Township 
3 south. Range 18 west, there is a complete labyrinth of high ridges, com- 
posed also of quartz and novaculite. 

Towards the north, up Cove creek, the rock is mostly slate, mixed with 
a kind of greenstone trap. 

On Moses Wood's farm there is a considerable vein of iron pyrites, 
which traverses a slate near the bed of Cove creek; this vein also contains 
some graphite and oxide of iron. Its course is 10^ to 20^ east of south. 
In the vein there is a kind of green soft flucan, composed of the debris of 
green talc and chlorite slate, and a light, porous, ferruginous, cherty rock, 
mixed with iron pyrites. The vein is about four yards wide. It is pro- 
bable that the true course of the vein is very nearly north and south, since 
there is a strong magnetic disturbance, which prevents the needle from 
traversing, and deflects it, in some places, at least 45^ to the east. 

When Dr. Conway laid off the line between Moses Wood's and Ash- 
brook's place, he found the deviation so great that he had to make an offiet 
before he could make a true north and south line. 

Between the Hot Springs and Gulfer creek, on the road to Magnet 
cove, the rock is mostly reddish slate. 

Near the Fairchild's Mineral Spring, the rock is a kind of quartz por- 
phyry, amongst which a calc spar rock is also found. 

This mineral water was tested at the fountain-head, and the main con- 
stituents found to be 

Subcarbonate of soda, Sulphate of ma^esia (Epsom salts), 

Chloride of sodium (common salt), Bicarbonate of lime, 

Sttlphuret of sodium, Trace of free sulphuretted hydrogen. 

This is a very strong alkaline, saline, sulphuretted water ; the alkaline 
effect being the most prominent in its medical properties. 

The so-called ''Upper Chalybeate Fairchild's Spring" was tested, and 
found to contain pretty much the same ingredients, only less sulphates. 
There was not much iron. 

The Lower " Chalybeate" contains rather more iron than any of the 
springs, but still a very small proportion. 

The so-called Sulphur Spring in the Magnet cove, on the property of 
Andrew Mitchell, Section 19, Township 2 south. Range 17 west, was also 
tested qualitatively at the fountain-head, and found to be an alkaline, 
saline water, similar in its properties to the Main Fairchild's Spring, but 
less strongly impregnated with alkalies. 

Dr. Mitchell's Chalybeate Spring, on Stone-quarry creek, was also tested, 
and the main constituents found to be 
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Bicarbonate of iroiii Sulphate of soda, 

Bicarbonate of lime, Sulphate of magnesia, 

Bicarbonate of magnesia, Subcarbonate of soda. 
Chloride of sodium (common salt), 

A mineral water was also tested one mile south of Powers's stand, and 
was found to be likewise alkaline, saline water, with a trace of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the principal constituents being 

Bicarbonate of lime, Sulphate of soda. 

Bicarbonate of magnesia, Snlphate of magnesia, 

Chloride of sodium (common salt), Subcarbonate of soda. 

This spring differs from the Mitchell Spring in containing less chloride 
of sodium. 

About one mile north of Rockport, tertiary limestones make their 
appearance on the side of a hill, near the Chalybeate Spring. This is the 
most northerly point in Hot Spring County where I have been able to 
detect this formation, though the water in a well dug at Mr. Wood's place, 
in Magnet cove, is hard limestone water, so that it is not improbable that 
these calcareous rocks may be found further north. 

Soils were collected for chemical analysis, both from Andrew Mitchell's 
and Wilmoth Mitchell's farms, viz., from Sections 20 and 19, Township 3 
south, Bange 17 west ; but time has not yet permitted the completion of 
the analysis of these soils. 



SECTION IX. 



' SALINE COUNTT. 



The geological formation of this county is very analogous to that of 
Pulaski and Hot Spring counties, except that the slates of the millstone 
grit occupy a greater area in proportion to the silicious rocks. 

As in Pulaski and Hot Spring counties, we have, in Saliae, small areas 
occupied by crystalline rocks. One of the principal protrusions of granite 
in this county is in Township 2 south, Range 14 west. Some of this 
granite is quite porphyritic, the felspar crystals standing out in prominent 
relief on the weathered surface. Some of this granite has a graphic 
appearance, and there are occasionally disseminated through it crystals of 
hornblende and (schorlamite ?) Some of this rock looks very much like 
zircon granite. 
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Several millstones have been quarried out of the above-named granite ; 
the largest sized sell for $70 or (80. 

The granite range bears northwest and southeast, and is about one mile 
across from north to south, and nearly four miles in length. It seems to 
be a continuation of that on the Fourche, though it cannot be traced 
uninterruptedly along the surface. 

This granite soil yields forty bushels of corn to the acre. 

On the south fork of the Saline, Squire Brooks and Dr. Cox, in explor- 
ing for minerals, discovered rocks of undoubted igneous origin, of the 
nature of trap and hornblende ; as, for instance, on Section 82, Township 
1 north. Range 17 west, with strong symptoms of metallic veins, contain- 
ing ores both of lead and copper. But the explorations were so superficial 
that only a very imperfect opinion of the productiveness of the vein can 
be formed ; it lies however nearly in the line of the metallic vein run- 
ning from Pulaski to Sevier. 

The slate in the vicinity of the vein is somewhat talcose and chloritic, 
and is traversed by veins of quartz much contorted, and shows evidence 
of reversal of dip. 

The prevalent igneous rock of this region seems to be an augitio paste 
with imbedded crystals of hornblende. 

On Lindsay's branch of the south fork of the Saline, near Mrs. Richard- 
son's, granite was found in loose fragments ; and on instituting a search 
higher up the creek, a black crystalline, overlying basaltic rock was found 
conformable with and insinuated between layers of argillaceous slate and 
a black calcareous rock difficult to distinguish externally from the basaltic 
rock itself. 

On Mill creek, at Walter Lindsay's, on Section 26, Township 1 north. 
Range 18 west, search has been made for ores in a black plumbaginous 
slate containing alum and copperas, with oozings of oxide of iron. This 
slate dips north 84^. 

On the same Section, near Lindsay's house, blue limestone, veined with 
white, crops out in the hollow and from the opposite bank ; this will be 
of great importance to the neighborhood in an economical point of view. 

Some hydrated oxide of iron, incrusted with a bright copper-colored 
film, has been found on this Section, of the same character as that found 
in the southwest comer of Montgomery County. 

Mr. Walter Lindsay has devoted considerable time to crystal-hunting, 
and has found some very beautiful green quartz crystals in Saline County, 
on the mountain fork of the Saline. 

Associated with the blue limestone of this part of Saline, there is a fine 
bed of gray limestone, with shining facets of calc spar, bearing west 20^ 
south, and east 20^ north. It is adjoining this gray limestone, and running 
parallel with it, that the principal body of the oxide of iron is found, which 
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is one foot thick at the surface, and widens from two to four feet on pene- 
trating the vein. 

The bed of limestone runs south of Iron Sulphur Spring, in a course a 
little south of west. 

In the hills about this part of Saline County, gray sandstone prevails, 
traversed by veins of white quartz, and not unfrequently with drusy quartz 
between the joints and fissures of the rock. 

Mr. Walter Lindsay informed me that he had panned for gold on Mill 
creek, between the bluff and the limestone, and obtained a small flake, 
which, however, I did not see, as he had sent it to his son. 

The Alum fork of Saline receives its name from a conspicuous cliff of 
alum slate, exposed fifty feet in vertical height, with a talus of forty-two 
feet at its base. 

In sheltered situations along this bluff, crystallizations of alum form 
and are collected by the inhabitants ; hence the name of Alum Bluff. As 
the rock contains pyrites, crystallizations of copperas are also found here. 

The slate lies horizontal, or with only a moderate dip of 2° to the east. 

The Alum Bluff is situated on the northeast quarter of the southwest 
quarter of Section 33, Township 1 north, Range IT west. 

At the ford of the Alum fork, on the middle of Hot Spring road, 
the slate dips a little south of west, so that its bearing differs but little 
from north and south. Kear the crossing of the Mount Ida and Upper 
Hot Spring roads, there is a prominent wall or dyke, three or four feet 
wide, of milky quartz, bearing nearly east 20^ south and west 20^ north, 
which must traverse the slate diagonally, since a few hundred yards to the 
east, the slate is seen dipping west in the bed of a branch, while in a 
branch beyond, the slate dips west 15^ north, at an angle of 41^. 

In the next hill limestone occurs, dipping at an angle of 26^ or thereby. 
The limestone is of a dark bluish color, veined with white, as is usual 
with most of the limestone in this part of Saline county, showing itself 
in many places in the cuts of the Upper Hot Spring and Little Rock 
road. 

On the head of Lost creek, in the neighborhood of CoUegeville, and 
for several miles along the Camden and Little Rock road, there are con- 
siderable bodies of limonite iron ore, similar to that described in Pulaski 
County, which deserve the attention of the iron-master. 

On Section 10, Township 2 south, Range 13 west, on the property of 
Alexander McPherson, is a considerable bed of compact lignite, which 
crops out at the source of a spring, and can be traced in the banks 
all around the basin of water. From the lowest point on the spring 
branch, where the lignite shows itself, up to the head of the spring, there 
is a difference of level of ten feet, but I have no idea that the lignite itself 
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has anything like this thickness ; it is probably only from three to five feet 
thick. 

The approximate analysis of the McPherson brown coal or lignite, gave 
as follows : 

Volatile matter, . . 55.4 (Moisture, • . 19.8 

( GaS| • • . 35.6 



Coke, • • • . 44.6 

100.0 



' Fixed carb., . . 39.6 
^ Ashes (graj), . . 5.0 

100.0 



Analysis by distillation of the same for the oil products from 200 
grammes : 

In p«r oent. 

Coke, 84.3 = 42.15 

Crude Oil, 24.3 = 12.15 

Ammoniacal Liquid, 50.3 = 25.15 

Gas and Loss, 41.1=20.55 

200.0 100.00 

Equal to 80.25 gallons of crude oil in 2000 lbs. of coal. 

I have written at large in Chapter I of the relative values of coal oil. 

The country around this lignite locality is mostly oak, hickory, and 
pine land, with occasional exposures of ferruginous sandstone and gravel 
of quaternary or tertiary date. 



SECTION X. 



SEVIBR COUKTT. 



Both in the physical features, and geological formation, the northern 
part of this county is similar to the southern part of Polk; and the 
appearance of the rocks is very much the same as that in the Bull Moun- 
tain, and on Kellogg creek, in Pulaski. 

The Bellah mine is situated in the northern part of the county, on 
Section 21 or 22, Township 7 north, Bange 32 west, four miles east of 
the western boundary of Arkansas. 

In a direction very nearly east and west, where the slate in a fissured 
condition shows signs of disruption, metallic ores can be traced imbedded 
in crevices of the same character, in almost every respect, with those 
found at the Eellogg mine, in Pulaski: namely, argentiferous galena, 
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snlpburets and carbonates of copper, carbonates and snlphurets of zinc, 
red and brown oxides of iron, and iron pyrites. 

Some years since, attempts were made to explore tbis vein. A ditcb 
was sank six to ten feet deep, and nearly one hundred yards in length. 
Some six shafts of pits were dug, which are now, however, abandoned and 
filled with water. 

The debris about these old diggings prove that the vein must have 
been rich in these different ores, from the number of specimens strewed 
along the bank of the ditch and about the mouths of the shafts. 

There is every reason to believe that this is the extension of the 
Eellogg vein of Pulaski County, which, appearing at intervals, but less 
marked in its characters, runs nearly across the middle and western part 
of the State, in a course more or less from northeast to southwest, and 
gives strong confirmation to the opinion formerly expressed, that the 
course of this vein demands a detailed geological survey ; both to deter- 
mine the precise course and ramifications of the vein, and to ascertain its 
promise of productiveness. 

The argentiferous galena from this mine has been analyzed and cupelled, 
with the following results : $ 

The average yield of lead, 73 per cent. 

This lead cupelled, yielded in proportion 52} ounces of silver to the ton of lead. 

The qualities of argentiferous galena are very various in this vein, and 
no doubt, there are portions of the ore, that would yield a much higher 
percentage of silver. 

As there was no one at the mine, or in the neighborhood, who could 
gire me any reliable information regarding the work that had been done 
in former times on this vein, I addressed a letter to Richard W. Bellah, 
now residing in Texas, one of the principal owners, and the person who 
had conducted most of the work, in order to obtain some statistics. 

He writes, that there were three principal shafts sunk, two of which were 
thirty feet deep, the other seventeen feet. The ore he considered to be in 
a continuous vein, increasing in thickness as far down as he went. 
Several other shafts were sunk from six to twelve feet deep, and he reports 
the ore to be continuous also in them. Mr. Bellah could not give the 
exact amount of ore raised ; but he is of opinion that it was five tons, 
or perhaps more. 

He states, also, that there were not as much of the green and blue car- 
bonates and sulphurets of copper, after going sixteen feet, as appeared 
near the surface of the ground. He sent a portion of the ore to Liverpool, 
England, to be tested, and received a statement in return to the efiect that 
the ore yielded 73 per cent of lead and 148 ounces of silver to the ton. 

Although Mr. Bellah had to abandon the mine, and move to Texas, he 
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seems to pat a high value upon the property, as he says : *^ I am not wil- 
ling to lease the mines ; hut I will sell for a reasonable price, provided my 
brother and sister will sell at the same time, which I have no doubt they 
will. I have put a price upon the mines, and value it altogether at (10,000. 

** There are 460 acres of land in our claim, the title of which is perfectly 
good." 

Kear the Indian boundary line, and about four miles from the Bellah 
mine, and some distance beyond the Indian line, an excellent quality of 
roofing slate occurs in the Mountain fork of Little River. This slate I have 
carefully compared with the best Vermont slate, and find that it is fully 
equal, if not superior. A similar quality of slate, and probably an exten- 
sion of the same range, occurs on the Rolling fork in Sevier County. This 
slate has very much the color and appearance of Welsh slate. 

As you proceed south in Sevier County, the elevation of the country 
gradually declines until you arrive at the confines of the Cretaceous forma- 
tion, in the vicinity of Ultima Thule ; where there is an entire change in 
the soil, and the surface is either gently rolling or level. 

The country around Ultima Thule, both in Arkansas and over the line 
in the Choctaw country, is all based on limestone, or marly limestones of 
the cretaceous period ; and flats, as well as extensive licks indicative of 
salt, are frequently encountered. I tested the Graham salt water, and 
found it to be a strong brine. Salt was formerly made here ; but the 
works have been abandoned, probably because no pains were taken to 
tube out the fresh and weak water ; or because the borings were not car- 
ried to a sufiiciently great depth. The salt water rises through the gryphsa 
beds of the cretaceous formation, of which forty feet are exposed in the 
slope of an adjoining low ridge, on which repose red clay and gravel, thus : 

Coarse gravel and red clay, 26 to 30 feet, 
Cretaceous (Gryphaea) limestone. 

* 

The rise of the salt water appears to be in connection with some axis of 
dislocation. 

From the Graham salt-well we ascended an oak ridge, on the slope of 
which occur red, chocolate and greenishyellow earths, with a little fine 
gravel. Some of these earths are evidently quite calcareous. 

The growth on the ridge is mostly post-oak, and the surface very level, 
forming, in fact, a kind of table-land, with evident symptoms of the vicinity 
of salt water. This kind of country continues for four miles ; beyond 
which we arrived suddenly at a rich, black, sticky, cretaceous soil, on the 
edge of William Holman's plantation. 

These black lands have the same origin as all the black lands I saw 
within the boundaries of the cretaceous formation ; having been derived 
from a fresh-water silt, deposited in lakes, ponds, and pools, that formerly 
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existed in the depressions and hollows of the cretaceous rocks ; as is proved 
in almost every instance by the multitude of small fresh-water and land- 
shells strewed almost everywhere along the borders of these lands. These 
black lands are exceedingly fertile ; but if they are located so that the 
black soil is washed away into low situations, laying bare the purely creta- 
ceous soil beneath, their fertility is greatly impaired, for reasons which I 
have elsewhere explained. 

A set of soils was collected for chemical analysis on William Holman's 
land, in Section 12, Township 12, Range 32 west, and will be found 
recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, Nos. 366, 367, 368. 

These soils are most remarkable, on account of the large percentage of 
carbonate of lime in their composition, amounting, in the virgin soil, to 
nearly 36^ per cent ; in that of the old field, to over 66 per cent ; and in the 
sabsoil, to over 79 per cent. The effect of this large amount of lime is 
rapidly to exhaust the soil of its organic principles, and proportionally to 
deteriorate its fertility, unless a full supply of organic manures be put upon 
the land. It has also a parching effect, both from the rapid evaporation 
and from the strong reflection from its white surface. For further 
remarks, the reader is referred to Dr. Peter*s Report 

The growths on this cretaceous soil are : bois-d'arc, haw, hickory, su- 
mach ; the undergrowth, scrubby swamp dogwood. On this soil twelve to 
fifteen hundred pounds of cotton are raised to the acre ; thirty-five to fifty- 
six bushels of com; twenty bushels of wheat. In the fields of Ilolman's 
&rm fossil exogyrse, weighing several pounds, are strewed in every 
direction over the higher grounds. 

The tract of post-oak land passed over before reaching Holman's is 
four or five miles wide from north to south, and six or eight miles long 
from east to west. It has a cold and wet soil, but could be greatly improved 
by thorough drainage and mixing with some of the calcareous soils of the 
adjoining cretaceous formation. 

Sets of soils were also collected from the genuine *' black sand'' cotton 
lands of the Red River bottom, near Lanesport, on Section 12, Fraction 
of Township 12 south. Range 33 west, from land owned by Col. David 
Hamiter, considered part of the best cotton land on Red River. These 
soils have been analyzed, and will be found recorded in Dr. Peter's 
Report, Nos. 329, 330, 331, 332 ; they prove to be remarkably rich. 

No. 330, the soil from the old field, has been fifty years in cultivation 
without as yet exhibiting much sign of deterioration, for reasons which I 
have explained in full in the first chapter of this volume. 

No. 332 is a sample of the red cane land, containing a mixture of clay 
and sand col(»red by oxide of iron ; and though not so loose to work, is 
hardly less fertile than No. 329, and is undoubtedly more durable. In dry 
seasons, it is admitted to produce better crops of cotton. 

8 
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Crops of cotton, raised from the Boyd seed, have yielded 825 bales from 
250 acres. The average crop, however, is considered to be from 1500 to 
2500 lbs. of seed cotton to the acre ; but there is always a great loss from 
the cotton falling to the ground before it ia gathered. 

These soils, no doubt, rest upon the cretaceous formation, which can be 
traced from Rocky Comfort to the very edge of the Red River bottom, 
passing there under the alluvium, but too deep to be visible anywhere in 
the bottom, so far as I have seen. 

These alluvial lands of Red River result mainly from the sands and red, 
saliferous silts brought down from remote regions and partially mixed 
with debris and washings from the adjacent cretaceous formation. 

At Rocky Comfort the rock is a kind of chalk-marl, containing nume- 
rous inocerami and spatangi. This rock can be easily cut and carved 
with edge tools into any required shape, and hardens by exposure ; but 
it does not stand either fire or frost. 

There are about 100 feet of chalk-marl and marly limestone exposed 
about Rocky Comfort. 

The black lands over these cretaceous beds are fertile ; but where these 
calcareous strata come fairly to the surface they are too hard, white and 
impenetrable and contain too much carbonate of lime to be productive. 
They could be made so, however, by proper tillage, drainage and admix- 
ture with the adjacetit sands of the quaternary; and they will answer 
admirably as mineral manures when added to those sandy lands. 

A considerable variety of fossils occur in the marly limestone of Rocky 
Comfort; but they are mostly internal casts of Inocerami, Baculites, 
Ammonites, and Echinoderms. 

The bois d'arc and black haw seem to flourish everywhere, even on the 
bare cretaceous beds. The former attains a considerable size, and is used 
for making wagon-wheels ; when well-seasoned and firmly joined, it wears 
almost as well as iron, and acquires a polish by long use. 

After leaving Rocky Comfort in the direction of Paraclifty cretaceous 
strata are seen, at intervals, for a mile and a half. These are then concealed, 
except locally, by coarse sand and gravel of the quaternary formation. 
The growth is at first oak ; but before reaching the saw-mill, oak and pine 
prevail. Six or seven miles from Rocky Comfort we passed through some 
deep sand with a stunted growth of oak and pine. No solid rock is seen 
here, not even at the crossing of Little River. After passing this stream 
we travelled for nearly two miles through bottom land bearing high cane 
and a variety of fine timber, amongst which were sonie large pine* 

About Brownstown the marly shell limestones prevail, as at Rocky 
Comfort, with occasionally some black land south and east of Brownstown. 

About Paraclifty there is a pine ridge with coarse gravel on the surface. 
This reaches 260 feet above Little River. No ledges of solid rock are 
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visible in the vicinity of Paraclifty. Two miles from this place is a descent 
from the ridge of coarse gravel on to red clay ; then succeeds a soil which 
looks quite calcareous, but no limestone is visible. About half way down 
the slope some iron ore makes its appearance ; but most of it is too silicious 
to be wrought with advantage in the furnace. 

About four miles from Paraclifty the marly cretaceous limestone is 
seen in a ravine partially covered with coarse gravel. 

The ridge at the forks of the Washington and Centrepoint road, near 
Dr. Wilson's, is 280 feet above Little River. Within ten feet of the top 
of this ridge the white calcareous soil indicates the close proximity of 
the cretaceous formation ; covered, however, on the higher grounds with 
gravel. Rising from here 50 feet the cretaceous strata are visible about 
30 feet up the slope or 810 feet above Little River. 

On the waters of Sandy creek, on Section 22, Township 10 south, Range 
29 west, soft quaternaiy sandstone prevail, resting on dark sandy shales 
and argillaceous shales. 

The succession, in the eastern part of Sevier County, between the Cos- 
sitott and Saline, seems to be : 

First, Coarse gravel. 

Second, Contorted sandy and dark argillaceons sbales. 

Third, Cretaceous marly sbales and soft cretaceous limestone. 

On a live-oak flat, on Section 22, Township 10 south, Range 29 west, is 
an old salt well which gives a strong reaction of chlorides with nitrate of 
silver. The principal constituents of this water are : 

Cbloride of sodium, Bicarbonate of alkali, 

Bicarbonate of lime, Chloride of magnesia, 

Bicarbonate of magnesia. Trace of sulphates. 

It is said that, at one time, with thirty-two kettles, of thirty-five gallons 
each, twenty bushels of salt were made daily for three months ; and that 
it afibrded a dry, white salt. There is very little doubt but that with 
proper management and perhaps deeper boring and tubing salt could be 
made here with profit. 

Salt water also occurs on Section 18, Township 10 south. Range 28 west, 
in the flat near S. T. Britt's house. This farm is situated on the quater- 
naiy sand and gravel, uncTerlaid by red clay. On this land they produce 
about 800 lbs. of ginned cotton to the acre. 

One and a half miles beyond this farm ferruginous quaternary sand- 
stones, occasionally fluted and sometimes perforated with cylindrical tubes, 
lie scattered on the surface in the pine woods, mixed with some ferruginous 
conglomerate. This formation prevails to the Hempstead line. 
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SECTION XL 



HBMPSTBAD COUNTY. 



This county is based mostly on the Cretaceous Formation, which is 
indeed here better exposed and developed than in any county in the State. 
It is covered up locally, however, by the sands and red clays of the 
quaternary formation. Entering this county from Greenville the black 
lands commence two or three miles southeast from that place, and a mile 
and a half or two miles from Dr. Amos Walker's farm. 

This farm is based on the exogyra marls of the cretaceous formation. 
In the hollows we find, locally, black soil with the usual land and fresh- 
water shells. All the material exposed on this farm is of a marly cha- 
racter, replete not only with the abovenamed fossil, but with Baculites, 
Ostrea, small Inocerami, and Pectenquinque costata. Twenty feet above 
the shell marl at Amos Walker's these cretaceous marls are covered with 
a few feet of red clay and gravel. 

At Ned Johnson's old farm, the marly limestones of the cretaceous 
formation are finely exposed, filled with a variety of cretaceous fossils. 
The face of the country here is like that of the chalk downs of England. 
As usual, the bois d'arc is the characteristic growth. 

Where the country is level the black soil prevails ; but where the coun- 
try rises into rolling ridges this soil is washed down into the low situations, 
greatly impairing the fertility of the land. 

An extensive belt of the Exogyra beds of the cretaceous formation ex- 
tends a few miles north of Washington, in the vicinity of the Burt & Smith 
settlement, and running towards the high ridge south of Marlbrook, and 
west towards Columbus. This is the locality where most of the fossil 
bones were found in Arkansas in the early settlement of the country. 
They were almost universally ploughed up in the fields on the highest part 
of the ridge, and generally where the fossil Exogyra and Ostrea were most 
abundant ; they consisted mostly of detached bones of vertebral columns 
of fishes of the shark family, and Saurians allied to the Zeuglodon. 

Several years since Dr. Koch travelled in that country and collected all 
the bones he could find on the plantations. He also got permission to 
plough the fields in search of more ; but I believe, from what I could learn, 
without much success. He managed, however, to carry away all the bones 
that were then in the country, and made arrangements that those which 
might be found hereafter should be boxed up and sent to him. This col- 
lection was unfortunately taken by him to Berlin, so that the comparative 
anatomists of this country had no opportunity of examining them. Some 
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of these bones belong to a huge Saurian. Dr. Leidj, of Philadelphia, 
succeeded afterwards in obtaining some imperfect specimens of vertebrse, 
apparently of the same Saurian, which he was requested to examine and 
report on. lie characterized them, as well as circumstances would permit, 
under the name of Brimo-saurus. (See Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil., 1854.) 

We succeeded in procuring a few imperfect bones, but none sufficiently 
well-marked to serve for description. 

Here, as elsewhere on the high, rolling ridges, the cretaceous soils have 
too large a proportion of carbonate of lime to be very fertile, unless under 
a judicious system of tillage, drainage, and admixture of sand and manure. 

A set of soils was collected for chemical analysis from Section T, Town- 
ship 11 south, Range 25 west, from the farm of Dr. Smith, near the old 
military road leading by Justus's mills. These soils have been analyzed 
and will be found recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, Nos. 826, 827, 328. 
The analysis of this set of soils is very instructive, showing how rapidly 
the relative proportion of carbonate of lime increases in the soil by culti- 
vation and washing. In the virgin soil, No. 826, the carbonate of lime 
amounts to only 2.415; but the soil from the old field, No. 827, contains 
35.400 ; and in the subsoil, No. 828, the carbonate of lime amounts to 
50.240. 

Immediately south of the Cretaceous formation, in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, there appears to be a Tertiary clay, which has been struck in a 
well sunk on the northern confines of the town. This is in turn com- 
pletely covered up by a loose sand, probably of Quaternary date, and 
almost white. Some of this was collected for analysis, from General S. D. 
Boystou^s yard, near his office in town. This has been analyzed, and will 
be found recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, No. 337 ; where it will be seen 
that the sand and insoluble silicates amount to 97.295 per cent. Still, as 
Dr. Peter remarks, there are enough of the elements of vegetable food to 
afibrd a growth by no means scanty. 

Several mineral springs and well-waters were tested : namely. Judge 
Hubbard's spring, on Section 13, Township 10 south. Range 28 west, two 
to three miles north of Prairie D'Anne. This water was found to be a 
weak saline chalybeate, containing 



Bicarbonate of iron. 
Chloride of sodium, 



A trace of chloride of magnesia, 

A small quantity of sulphate of soda and magnesia. 



Its medical properties will be slightly tonic and aperient. 
A water from the well on Lowry's lot, on the north edge of the town of 
Washington, was also tested ; and the constituents found to be 



Protoxide of iron, parti j held in 
solution bj carbonic acid, and 
partly by an organic acid, 

Chloride of sodium, 



Traces of sulphate of soda and magnesia, 
Bicarbonate of lime. 
Bicarbonate of magnesia, 
Carbonate of alkali. 
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The medical effects of this water will be tonic and slightly alterative, 
and it is a corrector o( acidity. 

A qualitative examination was also made of a mineral water from a well 
on J. D. Morrisett's plantation, situated on Section 25, Township 10 south, 
liange 25 west. This water is strongly impregnated with the sulphate of 
magnesia, which is its characteristic ingredient, along with some 

• 

Chloride of sodium, Bicarbonate of magnesia, 

Bicarbonate of lime, Carbonate of alkalL 

This water is very similar to the celebrated Harrodsburg water in Ken- 
tucky. Its effects will be chiefly laxative, and at the same time corrective 
of acid reactions in the system. 

E. Merrick's water, about three miles a little west of south of Washing- 
ton, was also tested. It rises in a spring out of the sandy lands, and its 
constituents are 

Chloride of sod i am, A trace of bicarbonate of magnesia. 

A trace of bicarbonate of lime, 

Its medical effects will therefore be very feeble. 

A few Artesian wells have been bored in Hempstead county. One at 
William Craven's, not far from the edge of Prairie D'Anne, was sunk 
four hundred feet, and a strong mineral water when struck rose and now 
flows off' two feet above the surface of the ground. 

McFadden sunk a well four hundred and fifty feet deep, two miles 
west of Washington ; but obtained no water. 

An Artesian well was also sunk two hundred and seventy-six feet deep, 
on the farm of A. Ilannegan, Section 25, Township 12 south, Bange 25 
west. This water I had an opportunity of testing, and found it to contain, 
as its principal constituents, 

Chloride of sodium, Sniphate of magnesia, 

Carbonate of soda, Traces of carbonate of lime and magnesia, 

Sulphate of soda, Trace of free sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The Marlbrook farm is situated on the cretaceous strata ; but Judge 
Cross has his residence in the pine woods adjoining, where the cretaceous 
strata are covered by a loose sand, as at Washington. 

The geological section on this farm seems to be, 

White sand, Hard calcareous concretions and bands, 
Gray sand based ou red clay, often with with olive-gray sand and dark marly 

gravel, some of it water-worn and clays in two to three alternating beds, 

tome angular, Grayish-brown sandy marl, 

Olive-gray marly sand, Light-gray or nearly white cretaoaona marl. 
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Passing south of Washington, after leaving the sand, we come down 
upon a dark stiff tenacious soil, based on the blue marly clays of the 
tertiary period, in which some good iron ore is disseminated. 

Three to four miles north of Spring Hill we again reach the sand- 
stone and sand which form pine ridges in the vicinity of Major Prior's. 
In the bed of Caney creek, however, there is a calcareous rock which the 
Major has used for building purposes. This rock probably underlies the 
black calcareous soils previously spoken of. 

Half a mile from Major Prior's lignite has been struck at Colonel Fin- 
ley's, twenty-two feet under the surface. In digging the well Colonel 
Finley went through orange-sand and gravel two or three feet ; reddish 
Band fifteen or twenty feet ; white pipe-clay two or three feet ; and lignite 
three or four feet. 

In the orange-sand large masses of silicified wood are found, which 
show the structure of the wood distinctly. 

In a cut in the road near Spring Hill the following section was obtained: 

White sand and gravel, one or three feet, Ash-colored, tenacious, marly claj, with 
Orange sand and coarse gravel with sili- segregations of good brown ochre, two 

cified wood, ten or twelve feet, to four feet, 

Yellow and ash-colored sandy loam, fif- White pipe-clay, two or three feet, < 

teen to twenty feet, Lignite, three to four feet. 

On the high grounds at the Walnut Hills are sandy pine lands resting 
on red and ash-colored clays. Along Red River in this county the 
alluvial lands are generally sandy loams, much of the same character as 
those on the Lost Prairie in Sevier county except that they are somewhat 
more argillaceous. 

The celebrated Red River Raft commences twenty or thirty miles below 
Walnut Hills. Shreve cut a channel a hundred miles long entirely 
through this raft; but the first high water blocked it up for thirteen miles. 
A company is now forming to open it again and keep it open by a toll of 
fifty cents on each bale of cotton. 

One and a half miles from Spring Hill ferruginous sandstone occurs in 
nnmerous loose blocks partially imbedded in a red clay, as seen in the cut 
of the road for about twenty feet; higher up in the pine ridge, ferruginous 
conglomerate is also seen. 

^o shell beds were found in connection with any of the partial sections 
exposed in the vicinity of Spring Hill. This seems to be the limit of any 
snrface indications of the cretaceous formation in Hempstead County. 

There is a fine spring at Major Prior's which has a temperature of 66|^, 
the air being at the same time 75°. 

Large quantities of silicious iron ore occur four miles from Dulay's ferry, 
associated with ferruginous and fluted sandstones. 
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The Bed Siver bottom, from ten to fourteen miles wide, extends from 
Bulay's feny to McEinnej's creek. On the southwest side of this creek 
there are broken pine ridges, like those in the southern part of Hempstead, 
between Spring Hill and Red River bottom, but rather more broken. 
These extend to the Sulphur fork. 

The Red River alluvium, between Fulton and McBlnney's creek, is 
mostly black sand land. 

The materials exposed in the cuts of the road descending from the pine 
ridges to the Red iUver bottom are : 

White and graj sand, 

Oraoge sand, 

Ferruginous sand, Bandstone conglomerate, and siliciooB iron ore, 

White silicioQS pipe-clay. 

The whole deseent to the bottom is from a hundred to a hundred and 
thirty feet. * 

Ascending from the Red River bottom to the Lewisville road both the 
clay and sand are very red; some of it, if washed, might answer for 
a paint. The subsoil under the pine ridge is also very red ; but three 
miles on the road, where the ferruginous sand makes its appearance, the 
subsoil is of a light-ash color in the hollows, though still somewhat red 
under the soil of the ridges. This continues to be the case for five or six 
miles. 

There are about seventy or eighty acres northwest of Lewisville, in 
Township 15 south. Range 24 west, very much like the land at Smith's 
south of Washington. 

In sinking wells at Morgan Cryer*s a pipe-clay is reached which seems 
to run north and south in a narrow streak. Ko lignite has yet been found 
here. 

On Boyd's farm, on a high point of land, a ferruginous sand and con- 
glomerate are again visible. 

The alluvial lands constituting the Long prairie, on Red River bottom, 
are said to be ten miles long from north to south, but only about one mile 
from east to west wide upon an average. West of these are stiff' red cane 
lands ; east of them are the Hog- wallow marshes, subject to overflow. 
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SECTION XIL 



CLARK COUNTT. 



A considerable proportion of the northern part of this county, that is, 
in Range 6, is based on tertiary limestone. 

One mile south of west of Kockport this is a compact shell-limestone, 
lying almost in immediate contact with either quartzite, kieselschiefer, or 
novaculite slate. At one point the novaculite can be seen immediately 
underlying the limestone, unconformably. 

The country on the west side of the Ouachita, along the military road 
leading from Rockport to Dr. Physic's, is very much like that near Little 
Rock in Pulaski County. Debris of gravel of different kinds, weighing 
from a few ounces to ten or twenty pounds, are strewed over the surface, 
and probably rest on slate and novaculite. The only place where the 
slate was seen to crop out was about one mile north of Dr. Physic's. 

In the vicinity of Arkadelphia the cretaceous strata make their appear- 
ance and underlie all the black lands south and west of that place. 

J. D. Allen's limekiln, one and a quarter miles from Arkadelphia, on 
Section 8, Township 7 south, Range 19 west, on Mill creek, is built on 
the cretaceous limestone. The upper layers, for three feet, are thin-bedded 
limestones alternating with an ash-colored soft marly rock. The lower 
part, about twelve feet in thickness, is a more solid limestone, from which 
the lime is burnt. 

This range of cretaceous rocks can be traced about three miles in a 
southwest course, and one mile to the Ouachita. Here we found the 
Exogyra costata and the internal casts of a few other cretaceous forms. 

On rising above the level of these cretaceous rocks they are found to 
be covered by red clay and some large rounded gravel. 

Mr. Boseman's farm, on Section 28, Township 7 south, Range 20 west, 
is based almost entirely on cretaceous rocks, the upper beds being a marly 
limestone with the usual cretaceous fossils, overlaid, as above stated, by 
red clay and gravel. 

Forty to fifty feet lower down, on Decepier creek, are more solid varie- 
ties of cretaceous limestone, some layers of which are complete agglutina- 
tions of marine shells. There are at least sixty feet of cretaceous and 
marly limestones exposed at Col. Boseman's, the upper beds characterized, 
as usual, by the Exogyra costata. The upper layers, as has been said, are 
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nsually covered with red clay; but near the centre of one of Mr. Boseman's 
fields there is a light silicious marl full of fresh-water and land shells, 
mostly univalves such as are usually found on the margin of the black 
lands. This deposit seems to be unconformable with the cretaceous rocks, 
and to have been washed down the slope. 

Where the soil of this farm is unmixed with red clay, sand, or silicioui 
marl above, it does not produce nearly as well as when it has an admix- 
ture of these other earths, for reasons which I have fully explained else- 
where. 

The marls and marly limestones, though too calcareous in themselves, 
would make good mineral manures for both loose sandy soils and stifi* clay 
lands. 

Samples of the genuine cretaceous soil were collected in sets on Col. 
Boseman's farm. They have been analyzed and recorded in Dr. Peter's 
Beport, Nos. 343 and 344. They do not exhibit so great an excess of car- 
bonate of lime as many other cretaceous soils ; that numbered 334 con- 
tains the largest percentage, viz. 35.950 ; but the virgin soil does not rise 
above 3.75. 

A soil was collected on Buckner's farm, of the genuine black, sticky 
wax land, in Section 19, Township 8 south. Range 19 west, and will be 
found recorded in Dr. Peter's Beport, Nos. 341, 342. 

Several Artesian wells have been sunk in the black lands in this county. 
Where Evans went down two hundred and eight feet, forty feet consisted 
of black earth ; in fact the whole distance, with the exception of one foot, 
was of the same nature. The one foot was solid rock, in which water was 
struck, which soon rose to the surface and now runs over a little all the 
time. The water is impregnated with salts and sulphur. 

Mrs. Anderson bored one hundred feet on Section 13, Township 8 
south, Bange 19 west. Water was obtained, but it only rose to within 
twenty feet of the surface. 

Mr. Adams bored one hundred and ninety-two feet, all of the way through 
black earth, except the last six inches through rock, when water came 
up. This water has a sulphurous smell, but does not taste much of 
mineral impregnations. The extraordinary amount of black earth passed 
through in this boring is worthy of note, as indicating the immense 
amount of lacustrine silt deposited in the hollows and depressions of the 
cretaceous formation. The soil is said to be fully as rich at the bottom as 
it is at the top. The farms situated on these black soils are, as might be 
expected, very productive. 

In the rich woods of Clark, on Section 19, Township 8 south, Bange 19 
west, the soil produces fifty bushels of com to the acre, and about twenty 
bushels of wheat 
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The section of the cretaceous formation, as far as it could be seen at 
Col. Boseman'Sy was as follows : ^ 

Exogyra bed, 15 feet. 

Exogyra and Spatangna beds, 15 " 

Crenulated oyster bed, 8 to 10 " 

Water is obtained at Col. Boseman's at forty feet, in a red clay and 
gravel, being held up by the impervious cretaceous layers below. 

The materials which formed the dark-gray marly beds, lying in low 
sitnations around the Boseman farm, have no doubt been derived from 
the debris of the millstone grit. 

The high grounds lying between the cretaceous formation of the Bose- 
man farm and the country of the black rich woods, is occupied by red clay 
and gravel, and occasionally sand and gravel, until the post-oak lands are 
reached, bordering on these woods. 

The cretaceous formation in this part of Clark County is carved into 
rounded hills with sloping sides more or less abrupt. 

Three miles southwest of Col. Boseman's both the Exogyra and the 
Oyster beds are exposed, lying about forty feet apart. They are seen also 
in various places along Little Decepier creek ; the matrix here being of a 
lighter color than usual. 

At the Limekiln, five miles from Okalona, cretaceous limestone is 
found and burnt to lime for neighborhood use. Here the rock is very 
Bolid and full of imbedded shells, echinoderms and corals. 

The cretaceous strata show themselves also in other places between 
the limekiln and William Ross's. 

Mr. Ross's dwelling, situated on the highest ground, stands upon sand, 
gravel and red and gray clay ; but along the lower slopes and in the culti- 
vated fields the cretaceous formation exists. There are often found here 
the land and fresh-water shells which border on the black lacustrine soils. 

The section exposed in sinking Mr. Ross's cistern was 

Sand, gravel, 15 feet 

Blue cistern claj^ about 10^' 

Red claj and gravel, about 10 '^ 

Cretaceous marl, 
Shell and ojster beds, 
Cretaceous clay. 

An Artesian well at Mr. Cargill's, on the hill near Okalona, was bored 
through the following strata : 
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Soil and Bobsoil, 5 feet 

Graj or ash-colored marlj limestone, containing black fossil Tar- 
rilites, Ostrea, and other shells. This is the so-called "Blae- 
rock" which prevails along nearly the whole depth of the 
boring, 303 feet. 

Water was obtained at three hundred feet, in a hard cellular sand-rock, 
which, however, soon gave way and caved in. Then Mr. Cargill under- 
took to build a large cistern, thirty-eight feet deep, which promises better 
Buocess. 



SECTION XIII. 



PIKB COUNTT. 



The northern part of this county is composed of tolerably high ranges 
of sandstones, and shales of the millstone grit, which extend as far south 
as the site of the cotton factory. South of this the Little Missouri mean- 
ders through the cretaceous formation. 

In the first chapter, I already described the small volcanic tract south 
of Murfreesboro, and have only a few remarks to add here. Judge Wliite 
has sunk a shaft twenty-one feet through the porphyritic rock, and exposed 
here and there small particles of titaniferous iron. 

The needle is strongly deflected over the shaft, which is about eight feet 
in diameter. No other metallic ore has been .discovered in the vein, 
except some small particles of lead ore found In the rubbish near the 
shaft. This shaft presents appearances not unfavorable to mining opera- 
tions ; still, no regular vein seems to have been struck in the depth reached. 
The openings where the ore has been found are some three to five inches 
wide, and mostly filled with greenish-brown wacke, — ^the result of the 
decomposition of the adjacent rock. 

At the Plaster Bluff, on the Little Missouri, on Sections 29 and 30, 
Township 8 south, Bange 25 west,"are valuable beds of gypsum, as exhi- 
bited by the following section : 

Slope, with ferraginoas conglomerate and limonite iron ore, . . 20 feet. 
Plaster stone, either fibrous, or crystallized into selenite, . 15 inches to 15 " 

Limestone, 6 ** 

Ash-colored marl, 67 '' 

Red clajs and green earths, 2 to 4 ^ 

Soft, white sandstone, 8 ^ 

Red claj, extending nearlj to the foot of the bluff, . . 70 ** 
White sand, where the cattle lick, lOtold*" 
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This plaster-bed mast become of some practical importance, from the 
fine qnalitj of the plaster-stone that may be obtained here, and from the 
associate limestone, both highly nseful to the agriculturist as mineral 
fertilizers. 

At the so-called Alum cave, the slates of the millstone grit are contorted 
in a most remarkable manner, forming one anticlinal and one synclinal in 
a very short space. Alum is scarce and difficult to obtain here, on account 
of the abrupt nature of the bank, and there being little or no shelter to 
protect any saline matters from being washed away. 

General Royston's chalybeate spring was tested at the fountain-head, 
and the principal constituents ascertained to be 

Bicarbonate of the protoxide of iron, 
Sulphate of soda (Glauber salts), 
Trace of carbonate of alkali ? 

The water rises from under a conglomerate that rests unconfoynably 
upon the sandstones of the millstone grit, — ^the conglomerate being proba- 
bly of quaternary date. This spring is situated on the east half of the 
BOQtht^est quarter of Section 83, Township 7 south. Range 25 west. It is 
a saline chalybeate, and possesses good medicinal properties. 

Two to three miles southwest of the factory, on the Little Missouri 
Siver, the cretaceous limestone is seen to extend some distance up the 
Muddy fork of that stream. TJie factory was established by the enterprise 
of Henry Merrill, three and a half miles north of Murfreesboro, for the 
sake of the last good water-power on the Little Missouri River, before the 
waters of that stream leave the disturbed strata of the millstone grit, and 
enter the more level tracts and superior soils south of this water barrier ; 
relying, however, for support upon the rich plantations south of Murfrees- 
boro. And truly, that gentleman deserves a great deal of credit for what 
he has already done to advance the interests of this portion of the State. 

The cretaceous limestone does not extend much north of Section 4, 
Township 8 south. Range 26 west, but prevails more along the Muddy 
fork, where the best agricultural lands are situated. 

I examined Holcomb's lead prospect, on Section 7, Township 8 south, 
Range 26 west, on a branch of Bacon's creek. It resulted in the discovery 
of some loose particles of lead ore, found strewed along the bed of the 
creek, and irregularly disseminated in the adjacent cretaceous limestone ; 
but no body of ore of any practical value has yet been found. Fine build- 
ing stones might be obtained from the stratum of limestone at this locality, 
in blocks ten inches thick, four to six feet long, by three to four feet wide. 

Higher up the creek, the rock is more irregular on the surface, and 
weathers cellular and rough. 
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We collected a virgin soil from Section 5, Township 8 south, Range 26 
west, over the solid cretaceous limestone and marl ; also soils from an old 
field, thirty to forty years in cultivation, from David Holcomb's farm, on 
Section 4, Township 8 south, Eange 26 west, only a few hundred yards 
from the virgin soil. The principal growth is white-oak. These soils 
have been analyzed, and will be found recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, 
Nos. 872, 873, 874. 

On Bacon's creek, on Section 4, Township 8 south, Range 26 west, a fine 
ash-colored and red gypseous marl, with crystals of seleuite, was noticed. 
Ascending the hill towards the lignite blufi*, over the gypseous marl, some 
fifty or sixty feet of solid cretaceous limestone are observable. 

At the lignite bluff on Bacon's creek, on the northwest quarter of Sec- 
tion 8, Township 8 south. Range 26 west, the lignite bed lies at the base 
of the bluff, and dips under the bed of the stream. The following is a 
section of this bluff: 

^d gravel bed, 6 feet 

White atratam, running into pink, 6 inches to 1 foot. 

Pink, calcareous stratum, hard rock above, earthy beneath, . . 4 to 5 feet 
White sandj, calcareous, and marlj stratum, . . . . 6 to 8 '' 
Lignite, parti j earthy and partly of good quality, . . . 3 to 4 '' 

This is very much like part of the section under the gypsum, at the 
gypsum bluff, on the Little Missouri. 

After crossing the Antoine, the country is mostly pine and oak gravelly 
flats; but off to the south, behind Kelley's house, on Section 30, Township 
8 south, Bange 23 west, the Exogyra marl bed is well exposed, heavy and 
thick, in a ridge.- This ridge bears north of east and south of west This 
marl is a buff-colored earth, with fragments of Exogyra and other fossil 
shells disseminated. The following is the analysis. The lime and phos- 
phoric acid will necessarily vary in their proportions, depending upon the 
amount of shells in the earth to be analyzed. In the portion selected for 
this analysis the earth predominated. 

Moisture, • 6.20 

Insoluble silica and silicic acid, 62.60 

Peroxide of iron, 5.20 

Carbonate of lime, •22.40 

'^ of magnesia, 0.50 

Alumina, $.20 

Chlorine, 0.03 

Phosphoric acid, 0.06 

Alkalies, mostly soda, 0.04 

Organic matter and loss, • • • 1.77 

100.00 
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After crossing Saline creek, according to the settlers, the cretaceous 
marls and limestones are found on the higher ground. 

About ten miles north of Kelley's the slate formation commences ; and 
tbe boundary between the slate and sandstone formations is just below 
Merriirs cotton factory. 

The hard shell limestone of the cretaceous formation shows itself fre- 
quently in the vicinity of Murfreesboro ; but it is mostly covered by a 
qaatemaiy gravel, — ^this gravel, in some places, being cemented into a 
ferruginous conglomerate. There is also a cretaceous limestone at Judge 
WTiite's, on the north side of Prairie creek, bearing south of west. This 
limestone was struck in digging a well, and extends two or three miles, 
being then succeeded by the sandstone and slate. Ko limestone was 
observed from the mouth of Prairie creek, on the Little Missouri, to the 
extreme southeastern limit of this county. 

The sandstone and conglomerate at the Simpson Spring were next 
examined. At one place, the sandstone is burst open and laid on each 
side of the rent, at an angle of 46° to 48°. In the hill above there is an 
extensive formation of coarse ferruginous conglomerate, but not of the 
age of the true millstone grit conglomerate. It is formed by the recement- 
ing of the water- worn pebbles formed at the time of the upheaval of the 
sandstone and slate, which was subsequent to the deposition of the mill- 
stone grit This tilted sandstone is about fifty feet below the top of the 
adjacent cliff of ferruginous conglomerate. The angle of dip is 64° to 
the south ; the strike line being west 10° south, north 10° east. The fer- 
ruginous conglomerate rests unconforraably on the tilted sandstone of the 
millstone grit, or overlying red shales. About one quarter of a mile further 
south, down a ravine towards the Little Missouri, the sandstone has been 
broken and tossed into the greatest confusion along a line nearly north- 
west and southeast, in the same course as the eruption of the porphyritic 
greenstone below Judge White's. Here there has no doubt been an effort 
of the igneous rock to reach the surface ; but it has only rent, and tilted, 
and broken up the superincumbent sandstone. Some rusty, irregularly 
fractured shale, alternates with the sandstone : one bed measured ten and 
a half feet across the tilted edges. The strike line seems, in some places, 
to be twisted round towards the northwest. The sandstone extends, in this 
disturbed, tilted, and confused condition, down to the Little Missouri, at 
least one quarter of a mile. Everything here denotes violent internal con- 
vulsion. 

Higher up this ravine, towards the head of Simpson's Spring, there is 
an oozing of bituminous matter amongst the conglomerate ; but it is not 
enough to be of much value. Under the conglomerate there is a white, 
Bandy clay. 

The Simpson Spring is good water, having no mineral taste about it 
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The red lands of Pike are towards the head of the Antoine, in Township 
6 south, Kange 24 west, about the county line, and north of Bear creek 
Mountain, extending west to the Little Missouri, Muddy Kiver, and the 
Saline, in Polk County. 

The level was measured from the Little Missouri River, at the mouth of 
Prairie creek, to the top of the sandstone, or rather Chimney Bock, on Sec- 
tion 29, Township 8 south, Range 25 west, and the height ascertained to 
be eighty-five feet. The sandstone lies in such a state of confusion that it 
is difficult to tell which way it dips ; and the Chimney Rock, which looks 
like trachyte and felspathic lava, is in the midst, — sandstone flanking it on 
the south and a little on the north. 

The next hill measured is a few hundred yards northeast of the preced- 
ing, and is 105 feet above the Little Missouri. It is composed of black, 
rusty basalt, fracturing into irregularly rounded and cuboidal masses, with 
some small glistening scales of mica on the weather surface. This hill is 
on Section 21, Township 8 south. Range 25 west. 

Another hill to the northeast, found to be of the same height, is com- 
posed of trachyte, and hard, glistening, metamorphic sandstone. 



SECTION XIV. 



OUACHITA COUNTY. 



Near the boundaries of this and Columbia County, gray and orange 
sand prevail, alternated in places with red clay. This can be well seen near 
Smackovert creek. The surface is rolling, growth of timber mostly beech 
and oak, with some pine. At Widow Bell's, the gray sand is underlaid 
by red sand and clay. 

By a very inefficient mode of cultivation in this region, only eight to 
ten bushels of corn, and about the same of wheat, have been raised to the 
acre. By proper tillage, and mixing the beds of sand and clay, the crop 
might be at least doubled. 

A set of soils was collected from the Spanish mulberry lands in this 
part of Ouachita County. Locality, the orchard of T. C. Meredith, ten or 
more years in cultivation. On this land they raise one bale of cotton to 
three acres. It is considered, however, the best upland soil on the farm. 

This farm is watered by Cypress creek, and is situated sixteen miles 
southwest of Camden. 

A sample was also collected of the so-called ^'Ironshot" land, from 
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Frank Cross's farm, where considerable silicious iron ore exists, with a 
great deal of ironstone and gravel. 

This red "Ironshot" land produces from 800 to 1000 pounds of cotton to 
the acre. The sample collected, though close to the surface, may be con- 
sidered more of the character of a subsoil than of the nature of those 
nsuallj obtained from the surface of a cultivated field. 

Beyond Cross's this " Ironshot" land is covered by loose white sand. 

The gray sandy land, with a prevalence of black walnut timber, is con- 
sidered to produce best in this country, except in rainy seasons, when the 
red lands will yield double as much. On an average, the gray sandy 
lands produce from 600 to 800 pounds of cotton to the acre. 

No limestones or marls are known in this part of Ouachita County. 

Six miles from Camden we find the following succession : 

Gray sand, 

Orange-colored sand and claj, 

Ash-colored sand and clay. 

Both the gray and orange sand arc occasionally indurated into ferrugi- 
nous sandstone; and, at difierent localities, all the intermediate stages 
were seen. 

Four miles from Camden the underlying ash-colored sand and clay 
appear from 80 to 85 feet above Two-bayou bottom. The top of the red 
sand and clay in sight of Camden is 110 feet above the level of Two-bayou. 

The lignite, at the drift of the Camden coal mine, on Section 12, Town- 
ship 12 south. Range 18 west, is 50 feet above high water of Ouachita 
Biver. The lignite is seen at the mouth 5^ feet thick ; but at least 6 inches 
lie below the surface, making 6 feet in all. The following is a section : 

Sand and ferraginons sandstone, 20 to 30 feet. 

Ashcolored clay, 6 to 7 '' 

Lignite, 6 " 

Pipe-clay, wttb segregations of limonite ore, . . . * I i n t i a « 

Light-gray sandy clay, somewhat ferraginons, . . . . j 

This lignite has a rather rhomboidal cleavage ; can be cut with a knife ; 
and receives a good polish, which gives it a much blacker appearance. It 
is solid, heavy, compact, of a bluish-brown color, disintegrating, however, 
by exposure to the atmosphere. The following is an approximate analysis 
of this lignite : 

Dried at 260^ ( Moistnre, . . 32.00 

Volatile matter, .... 60.5 ( Volatile gas, . . 28.50 

Coke. 39.5 } ^**^^ *^"^^"' • • ^*-^® 

' (Ashes, . . . . 5 00 

100.0 100.00 

9 
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White saudy below the lignite, shows itself ia the hills ac^acent to the 
Ouachita, for some five miles above Col. Nolan's, rising sometimes fifty 
feet above high water, somewhat conformably with the curve or outline of 
the hill. There has evidently been considerable disturbance of the strata 
to throw up these swelling and domeshaped hills, which are from 100 to 
200 feet in height. 

This is probably the same bed of coal which sinks under the bed of the 
Ouachita above the mouth of the Little Missouri. 

The lignite"*" is not everywhere as thick as at the Camden Coal Company 
oi>ening. It averages, as far as has been ascertained, from three feet to six 
feet two inches. It is overlaid by a light-colored, almost white claystone 
or shale, that runs into a brown or gray clay as it approaches the coal. 
The immediate underlying layer is a dark-brownish shale, with vegetable 
remains, but ill-defined, running downwards into a white tenacious clay, 
with segregations of good limonite iron ore. The following is an analysis 
of this limonite : 

Water, 4.50 

Insoluble silicates, 27. 38 

Peroxide of iron, 51.88 

Alumina, 3.90 

Sulphate of lime, 4.fiO 

Sulphate of magnesia, 061 

Carbonate of alkalies, 2.25 

Sulphur, 3.90 

Loss, 0.98 

100.00 

This ore contains too much sulphur to produce good iron. 
The material under this limonite iron ore, seems to be a very fine light- 
gray, silicious clay. 

* This lignite was distilled in a small iron crucible, to which a glass receiver was attached 

Hiid kept cool with water. The first product that came over was gas having a feeble odor of 

sulpharoQS acid and barning with a tolerablj bright flame. The gas was soon accompanied bj 

ammoniacal water, a yellowish oil, and a waxy product, — the latter rising into the exit pipe of 

the gloss receiver whenever the fire was a little too strong, which proves it to be very volatile ; 

but when condensed, it has the consistency of lard and the color of beeswax. The last products 

which came over were lubricating oil and paraffine. Statement : 

3700 grains of lignite gave : 

Graini. 

Coke, 1400=in per cenU, 37.83 

Watery solution, containing sulphurous acid, organic ) . n^^ 04 99 

acids and ammonia, J 

Crude oil 450 12.16 

Qos and loss, 580 15.C9 

3700 100.00 

From this analysis 2000 ponnda of lignite would yield 35.40 gallons of crude oiL 



t 
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Occasionally small segregations are found in the lignite, approaching 
amber and retin-asphaltum ; in fact, much of the coal has a retin- 
asphaltum aspect 

The Camden Coal Mining Company have upwards of 2900 acres ; and 
the Union Coal Company, 200 acres north of the Camden coal. The 
latter are now erecting an oil manufactory for the distillation of the oil 
from the lignite. According to the report of a chemist in New Orleans, 
who tested this coal, the most oil obtained was twenty-nine gallons ; but 
Mr. Brittan, the superintendent, thinks it will not average more than 
twenty gallons to the ton. The upper part, underneath the shaly layers 
on the very top, is the richest in oil. 

It is expected that, on account of its disintegrating property, there will 
be little expense in preparing it for the retort ; and, on account of the 
large percentage of paraffine and benzole, it will pay as well as the Cannel 
coal, which yields a large percentage of oil. This, however, remains to be 
proved by future practical operations. 

We collected a sample of virgin Ouachita bottom land, from Section SO, 
Township 12 south, Range 18 west; growth white-oak, water-oak, large 
pines, beech, hickory, dogwood, and ash ; undergrowth, cane, and yellow 
bass-wood. This soil was analyzed, and will be found recorded in Dr. 
Peter's Report, No. 878. 

This land is best for cotton, producing one bale to the acre. There are 
forty to fifty bushels of corn raised to the acre. Col. T. J. Nolan's farm, 
from which this soil was taken, comprises 8000 acres, of which 1000 are 
considered coal land ; that is, underlaid by the lignite, three to six feet in 
thickness. The lignite on the bed of the Ouachita, above the mouth of 
the Little Missouri, is said not to be as good as on Col. Nolan's land. 
The ore of Pike County, near Henry Davie's, is, no doubt, the same kind 
of ore seen near by, and associated with the lignite on Section 12, Town- 
ship 12 south. Range 18 west, on the ridge, one and a half to two miles 
from Col. Nolan's house. 

The red lands in Ouachita County are on Dr. Burford's, Mr. Carr's, and 
Widow Oreille's places, in the vicinity of the Union Church; at the Foster 
post-office, six miles from Camden ; also at Smith and Hawkins's place, three 
to three and a half miles west of Camden, on the Washington road. The 
red land at Smith and Hawkins's place, resembles that at the Foster post- 
office ; but the latter is the best producing land of the kind to be found 
in the county. 

Portions of the ferruginous sandstone and conglomerate, found abun- 
dantly around Camden, and in the Ouachita hills near the lignite mines, 
afford tolerable iron ; though that in the sand is generally too silicious ; in 
the clay it is generally good. 
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At John Work's, three miles west of Camden, in digging a well, they 
passed through the following section : 

Surface sand, 

Tenacious, sticky clay, 3 feet 

Softer yellow clay, 3 " 

Black, alum earth, solid, and cutting like putty, . . . • 15 to 20 feet. 

The following are the principal constituents of John "Work's alum 
spring : 

Acid sulphate of alumina (and perhaps potash), but the acid reaction of the water rather 

indicates the more feeble base, alumina. 
A sulphate of the protoxide of iron. 
Traces of sulphate of magnesia and lime. 

The medical properties are astringent. This water should he used with 
great caution. 

Camden is situated on the orange-colored sand, underlying red clay. 
The water is not good; there should he cisterns. The orange-colored 
sand and clay are forty to fifty feet thick in the neighborhood of Camden. 

After crossing the Ouachita River, we passed over two miles of Ouachita 
bottom land ; then over flat, pine lands of rather a wet character, to within 
a mile or two of Dr. Burford's, where the soil is more sandy. These 
lands are but little elevated above the Ouachita bottom. 

The pipe-clay lands in Dr. Rumph's neighborhood, are in the same 
township as that on which we encamped at Dr. Burford's, being only two 
miles west. Dr. Burford lives on Section 16, Township 12 south. Range 
16 west. The soil here, runs into a light, porous mass ; and under the 
gray sand, is a red, sandy clay. 

The pipe-clay soil is usually known by the name of " The Flat," as the 
water stands on it in the spring. It needs draining, the application of 
lime, and probably of phosphoric acid. In a dry season, it will average 
1200 pounds of cotton to the acre, and will double the amount of the 
upland, sandy soil, near Dr. Burford's. In a wet season, it does not afford 
a good stand of cotton, nor will it even produce good corn. 

After leaving Dr. Burford's we passed over two to three miles of flat, 
sandy soil ; but the sand is evidently superficial, and based on clay, from 
the amount of standing water seen after a heavy rain. At the causeway, 
on the northeast side of the toll-gate, we observed sandy clay with fine 
white gravel thrown up on the levee. These strata are most probably 
the same which overlie the lignite. 

At the end of the causeway, we ascended a few feet to the level pine 
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and oak lands, composed of a darker and deeper sand mixed with fine 
gravel. This is probably the base of the orange-colored sand. 

The gravel increases the further we go northeast towards the Freeo 
post-office, and the sand becomes redder. From a well on the road, a 
material of coarse gravel has been thrown out. Though the soil along the 
read is very gravelly, there is a good farm about two miles southwest of 
Freeo. We did not see any more good farms in this neighborhood. Near 
Freeo we observed gravel resting on red clay ; the road also was strewed 
with gravel. 

After turning off towards the Calhoun line, the country becomes level, 
and the growth is pine and oak. Here there is not much gravel, nor is 
the sand deep. We, however, ascended to gravel about one a half miles 
from the forks of the road. 

In digging a well in the northeast part of Ouachita, near Freeo, the fol- 
lowing succession was obtained : 

Gravel, sand, and clay, 
White sand, 
Streaks of pipe-claj. 

Ko lignite has been found, so far as I have ascertained. The soil in the 
northeast is mostly gray and bluish-gray sand, with local gravel. 

On approaching the Calhoun line, we struck the Camden road twenty 
miles from Camden, and observed dark sand and gravel, with a growth of 
pine and oak. There are no black, cretaceous lands, in Ouachita. 

A bed of lignite dirt was seen at low water line on the south bank of 
the Ouachita, at Miller's bluff. The following is the section : 

Gray and fermginons sandy soil, with fermginons "ironshot** 
gravel and soil ferrugiuoos sandstone, 10 to 20 feet. 

Orange sand, ferruginous clay, and iron gravel, . . . 5 to 10 '* 

Ferrnginous, gray, and yellow sand, with an irregular one foot 
band of gravel in yellow sand, 75 " 

Soft, brownish-yellow, ferruginous sandy clay, .... 42 '' 

Lignite dirt, low water level. 

For two or three miles, the red clay shows itself almost to the top of the 
ridges on the road. 
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SECTION XV. 



LAPATETTR COUNTY. 



No limestone, either of cretaceous or tertiary date, was seen in this 
county. The ridges and hills which lie between the numerous water- 
courses attain an elevation of 100 to 130 feet, and are for the most part 
composed of 

White and gray sand, Ferruginous sand, conglomerate and sandy iron ore, 

Orange-colored sand, White silicious pipe-clay. 

These, alternating with red clay (sometimes used as paint) and with 
gravel, give character to a variety of upland soil, which will yield from 800 
to 1000 pounds of cotton per acre. 

No lignite has yet been found in Lafayette County; but in the south- 
eastern parts the place of the lignite seems to be indicated by a black dirt, 
which has an offensive odor, probably caused by sulphuretted hydrogen or 
some carburet of hydrogen generated by the action of iron pyrites on 
organic matter. 

The prairies in the northern part of the county have a black sandy soil. 
This is also the character of the greater portion of the Red River bottom 
known as the " black sand land." On the east side of Red River, in the 
southern part of the county, there is a peculiar country known as " Hog- 
wallow land." 

For the chemical constituents of the genuine ^^ black sand land," as col- 
lected at Col. A. D. Foulke's, on Red River bottom, see Dr. Robert Peter's 
Report, Nos. 354, 855, 856 ; and for the analysis of genuine red or choco- 
late-colored stiff cane and cotton Red River bottom land, as collected at 
S. Crenshaw's, from timbered land on the edge of Lost Prairie, Township 
14 south, Range 26 west, see Nos. 857, 858, 359, of the same Report 



COLUMBIA COUNTY. 

In the western part of Columbia County, on the oak flats of Bayou Dor- 
cheat, the soil is a silicious clay, bordered by sandy land elevated a few feet 
above high water; at a still higher level, the sand and gravel beds alternate 
with dark sands and red silicious clay. 

At a large cotton plantation adjoining Dr. Smith's, ten miles west of 
Magnolia, a red silicious subsoil was collected for analysis. This land is 
reported to produce from 1000 to 1500 pounds of cotton to the acre. 
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A well dag at Dr. Smith's showed the following section : 

SoHed sand, 

Red claj, 4to6 feet. 

Jointed clay, 4 to 5 " 

Red sand, where water was obtained. 

The southern part of Columhia County is for the most part sand and 
gravel land, with some Spanish mulberry land. On King's creek the 
country is generally a level black sand land. In the vicinity of Atlanta 
the general character of the soil is sandy, averaging 1000 pounds of cotton to 
the acre. On Big creek flats the soil is a white clay, and the growth holly, 
beech, and pine. This soil has not been much cultivated until lately. 

Soil and subsoil were collected from McClerken's plantation in the north- 
east part of the county, comprising red clay and gravel land on which oak 
and pine is the principal growth. 

A qualitative chemical examination of J. V. Butler's mineral spring, two 
miles northeast of Magnolia, furnished the following result : 

Temperatore of the air 43^ ; of the water 63^ 
Bicarbonate of iron held in solution by some organic acid. 
A small quantity of chloride of sodium (common salt). 

It is a saline chalybeate, with medical properties, — tonic, slightly altera- 
tive, and laxative. 

The geological features of Columbia County, like those of Lafayette, 
result from the variable material, sand, clay and gravel, found at the junc- 
tion of the quaternary and tertiaiy formations. 

No lignite, limestone or shell marl has been found in this county; but 
the place of the former has been indicated in several situations by black 
dirt struck in digging wells. 



UNION COUNTY. 

In the northern part of Union County, in the vicinity of E. Rieve's, the 
orange-colored sand underlies a sandy soil and has a thickness of 40 feet. 

On the hill adjoining Widow Anderson's house, at the base of red clay 
and gravel we found a large amount of silicified wood, singularly petrified. 

In digging wells at Mrs. Anderson's, some shallow, others sixty feet 
deep, they passed through 

Orange-colored sand, Red clay and gravel. 

According to Major Coulter, there are three main varieties of soil in this 
counly : 
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1st. Yellow Bilicious soil, on which the principal growth is beech, oak, 
gum, holly, pine, maple, and ironwood, with an undergrowth of hazel. 
This is the most prodactive soil in the county and prevails in the north- 
western and southeastern parts. 

2d. Light sandy land, which occupies a belt in the centre of the county, 
the line running from northeast to southwest a little south of Lisbon. 

3d. White crawfish clay land, flat pine, or glady pine land. 

Samples of the first soil were collected from Major D. £. Coulter's plan- 
tation near Lisbon, on the waters of Camp creek, yielding on an average 
eight hundred pounds of cotton, twenty bushels of com, or ten bushels of 
wheat to the acre. For the analysis of this soil, see Dr. Robert Peter's 
Eeport, Nos. 348, 349, 350. 

The second quality of soil was collected near the old Methodist Church, 
in Eldorado. It is a light sandy soil based on the orange-colored sand and 
clay just above the gravel. It will produce on an average from six hun- 
dred to eight hundred pounds of cotton, or fifteen to twenty-five bushels 
of com to the acre. 

Samples of the third quality of soil were collected from the glady pine 
flats on Camp creek. Section 2, Township 17 south. Range 17 west. This 
soil is not much cultivated, and is generally considered worthless. See 
Xo. 40, in Dr. Peter's Report. 

There is no genuine red land in this county ; but there are some small 
tracts of chocolate or mulatto-colored soil. 

In the vicinity of Eldorado the country becomes more broken, and the 
orange-sand and clay which underlie the Xo. 2 soil has a thickness of 
forty or fifty feet 

Two miles north of New London we saw the following section : 



Soil and gray sand, 
Sabsoil, grayish-white jointed clay. 
Orange-sand and red clay, with some gravel 
near the base, 



Dark sandy clay, or black dirt, 

Lignite, 

Pipe-clay. 



Three and a half miles south of Eldorado we observed a considerable 
amount of silicious iron ore, but too sandy for manufacturing purposes. 

We collected soils from Mr. Cole's land. Section 22, Township 18 south. 
Range 14 west, three miles northwest of Hillsboro. This is called swamp 
bottom soil, and is supposed to be difierent from the Camp creek pine-flat 
land ; but looks very much like it. 

A qualitative examination of K. Bussey's mineral spring, southwest of 
Eldorado, gave, as the principal constituents : 



Bicarbonate of the protoxide of iron, 
Crenate, or appocrenate of iron, 



Chloride of sodium (common salt). 
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It is a saline chalybeate. Its medical properties are, tonic, slightly 
lasative, and alterative. 

A fine sample of silicified wood was found at our camp on Mr. Daniel's 
land near Hillsboro. 

We collected a sample of loamy clay for analysis from the creek bottom, 
four miles northeast of Hillsboro, on the Wilmington road, where ferru- 
ginous sandstone, silicious iron ore, and silicified wood are found. This 
is about ninety-five feet below the average summits of the adjoining 
ridges. 

At Henry Bailey's they are working a bed of lignite thirty inches thick, 
with brown shale six inches : in all three feet. 

An impure earthy lignite has been struck in several wells near the line 
between Townships 18 and 19 south, Eange 13 west There is also 
8ome lignite at Wilmington. 

At Kucker's, five and a half miles from Moro, under a spring, lignite 
clay shows itself some fifteen or twenty feet below the general surface 
of the country, penetrated by the roots of a chestnut tree which grows 
above the spring. It is too impure, where exposed, to be of the least 
value. 

Three miles from Moro ferry, at Mr. Markham's, an impure lignite, 
three feet thick, was passed through in sinking a well. The materials 
above the lignite were, for the most part, coarse sandy loam with streaks 
of yellow ochre. 

No good water can be found in this part of the country on account of 
the contamination of the lignite. In fact, the whole country around the 
forks of the Ouachita and Saline rivers is underlaid with lignite. It shows 
itself between high and low water mark in the bank of the Ouachita 
between Moro and Pigeon Hill; again eight or ten miles below Moro, 
and six or eight miles below Pigeon Hill ; it is also seen near low water 
mark on the northeast side of the river, in the swamp land district of 
Calhoun. 



CALHOUN COUNTY. 

The principal red lands of this county commence at Moses Johnson's, 
eight miles north of Hampton, and extend to James Bigg's, within two 
and a half miles of Hampton. 

On Moro River the soil is of a rich chocolate color, with some red sand 
and loam. 

The following section is taken from a well at A. W. Thomas's, in the 
northern part of the county : 
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Soil, gmj sand, 

Subsoil, sandy claj or red ferruginons clay, sometimes with gravel, 

aboat 10 feet. 

White sand, 8 to 10 " 

Pipeclay or sand, with segregations of clay, 
Black dirt, with fragments of leaves, 
Lignite. 

Water is generally obtained in the white sand of the above section 
where it is underlaid with stiff clay ; but when the clay, as is sometimes 
the case, runs into sand, then it is necessary to go down to the lignite bed 
for water. 

We saw large quantities of silicified wood at Mr. Thomas's store ; one 
log measured thirty feet in length. Layers of ferruginous sandstone and 
of a soft gray sandstone, which hardens by exposure to the air, were also 
observed. 

The following is a qualitative chemical examina^on of Dr. W. A. 
Thomas's mineral spring on Beaver pond branch of Freeo. It is slightly 
alkaline to litmus paper, and contains : 

Bicarbonate of the protoxide of iron. 
Chloride of sodium, 
A trace of magnesia. 

It is a saline chalybeate, with slightly tonic and laxative properties. 

The double mineral spring of J. I. Holdernis, on Section 4, Township 
11 south, Range 14 west, was also examined. It is a pure soft water, boil- 
ing up from under the gravel in red sand. 

In the vicinity of Chambersville the country is rolling. We observed 
the following section in a hill thirty-five feet high : 

Gray sand, 

Orange sand and gravel, 

White sand, — in all 35 feet. 

The white sand is seldom seen except in low places, and the whole thick- 
ness of the strata does not exceed fifty feet. 

Silicified wood was found near Chambersville. We collected from R. 
Atkinson's land, Section 22, Township 12 south. Range 13 west, a real soil 
of gray sand land, with a subsoil of red clay, which enables it to withstand 
the drought. The growth is principally white oak, red oak, post oak, and 
pine ; with an undergrowth of chincapin. This soil will yield from 800 
to 1000 pounds of cotton per acre. 

At Mr. Atkinson's spring there is a very soft gray sandstone and some 
ferruginous conglomerate. 
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Ten miles north of Hampton we passed over a ridge 140 feet high, 
covered with gravel. This gravel forms the surface stratum to within 
three miles of Hampton, with occasional beds of sandstone, ferruginous 
conglomerate, and sandy iron ore. Around Hampton the surface is level 
and there are some good plantations. 

In digging a well on William Thompson's place, one mile south of 
Hampton, they passed through : 

Clay, Pipe clay, one foot thick, 

Gravel, with streaks of red clay, Black dirt and lignite, — in all, 23 feet 

In the southern and western parts of Calhoun the soil is mostly sandy. 
East of Campagnole creek the land is low and flat and the soil is sandy 
bat contains more clay than the land on the west side of the creek, in some 
places being inclined to be crawfishy and spouty. 

The soils of this county have not yet been analyzed. 



BRADLEY COUNTY. 

In the southern part of Bradley County a light-gray silicious soil mixed 
with some gravel seems to prevail, with occasional patches of ferruginous 
conglomerate of tertiary date. When cultivated this land will produce 
from 800 to 1000 pounds of cotton, or 30 bushels of corn to the acre. On what 
is called the " second bottom" or " hummock land*' there are many ancient 
mounds, with local beds of fresh-water shells, mostly Unionidae, collected 
together no doubt by the Indians who formerly inhabited this region, to 
whom these animals served as food. 

Samples of the above mentioned soil were collected, for analysis, from 
Col. J, R. Hampton's plantation. It yields from 1000 to 1500 pounds of cot- 
ton, or from 80 to 35 bushels of corn to the acre. The principal growth 
is hickory, pine, and oak ; the undergrowth is witch-hazel and sumac. The 
low bottom land is a white clay, cold, wet and slushy, with an abundant 
growth of palmetto. This soil is very white, and is therefore used as a 
substitute for lime in whitewashing. Samples of this also for analysis 
were collected at Col. Hampton's. 

Lignite is found at many places in this part of the county. Nine miles 
from Col. Hampton's, in the edge of Calhoun, there is an exposure of 
lignite in the bed of Saline River at Goulett Island, belonging to Governor 
E. N*. Conway. It extends entirely across the stream, forming a partial 
dam, over which the water falls with considerable noise. At the time of 
my visit this bed was under water, and I learned from Antoine Foyle that 
it was six or seven feet thick, compact, and of a black color ; and that it is 
mined in large blocks, which bum well in a fireplace and make a hot fire. 
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The lignite on the Saline, in Section 34, Township 14 south, Range 9 
west, at tlie sulphur spring belonging to J, H. Crawford, is said to be over 
six feet thick. I was unable to obtain myself a measurement upon it 
The quality is the same as that on Governor Conway's land. The speci- 
mens collected were examined for oil in my laboratory, and gave from 200 
grammes, distilled in a small iron crucible, as follows : 

Grammes. Per eeni. 

Coke, . 79.35 39.675 

Ammoniacal liquor, 56.15 28.075 

Crude oil, 36.00 18.000 

Illuminating gas and loss, 28.50 14.250 

200.00 100.000 

According to this analysis there are 45 gallons of crude oil in 2O00 
pounds of lignite. The practicability of manufacturing oil from this 
variety of coal has already been alluded to in the first part of this Report 

A qualitative chemical examination of Mr. Crawford's sulphur spring, 
shows it to be a strong alkaline sulphuret water, alkaline to test paper. 
The principal constituents are : 

Carbonate of alkalies, probablj both soda and potash, 

Sulphuret of alkalies, 

Sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts). 

Chloride of sodium (common salt). 

This water no doubt also contains silica, for a log of wood in it is par- 
tially petrified. Its medical properties are antacid and antiscorbutic. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen was quite perceptible as odor in this water, but 
could not be detected with the usual lead and silver reagents. Yet there 
is reason to believe that it may exist, in combination with organic acids, 
in a state not affected by salts of lead or silver. 

The high bottom land of the Saline at James Crawford's is less sandy, 
and more argillaceous than the '^hummock land," and will sometimes 
produce a bale of cotton to the acre, or from thirty to thirty-five bushels 
of com. 

In the vicinity of Warren the soils are of a light-chocolate color, under- 
laid by red clay. Specimens were collected from E. S. Franklin's planta- 
tion for chemical analysis. See Dr. Robert Peter's Report, Nos. S69, 
870, 871. The principal growth is post-oak, black- oak, and pine, with au 
undergrowth of dogwood, maple, and hazel. It will produce eight hun- 
dred pounds of cotton, from twenty-five to thirty bushels of com, or from 
fifteen to twenty bushels of wheat to the acre. 

In the northwestern part of Bradley a set of soils was collected from 
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J, H. Mark'8 plantation, northeast quarter Section 4, Township 11 south, 
Range 11 west, called a "genuine red soil;" the characteristic growth is 
elm, mulberry, prickly ash, red-oak, and a few white oaks and hickory ; 
the undergrowth is dogwood, muscadine, and other grape-vines in great 
abundance. The average yield is eight hundred pounds of cotton, forty 
bushels of corn, or fifteen bushels of wheat ; it is also good for rye and 
oats. Subsoiling improves this land. See Dr. Eobert Peter's Report, 
Nos. 375, 876, 377. 

A large quantity of tertiary iron ore, containing casts of fossil shells, 
was seen in the northwestern part of the county, especially on J. M. 
Mark's land, Section 4 and Sections 17, 18, 19, Township 11 south, Range 
11 west ; also on Warren Grain's, and William Boyd's land. The highest 
part of Mark's field is covered with tons of this fossiliferous iron ore. It 
vras reported by Mr. Boyd that specimens had been sent to Philadelphia 
for examination, and word returned that it contained copper, silver, and 
platinum. There must be some mistake about this, as I have not been 
able to detect any trace of these metals in the specimens collected. 

Qypsam, gypseous marl, and tert'aiy shell marl are also found in the 
northwestern part of this county. There has not yet been time to make 
an analysis of these marls ; but there can be no doubt that they will prove 
highly important as mineral fertilizers for certain kinds of land. 

On Section 4, Township 11 south, Range 11 west, we observed the 
following section : 

Light sandy soil, 4 inches. 

Stiff yellow clay, with a streak of white,^ 3 feet. 

Greenish-gray marl, 1 foot. 

Brown oxide of iron, fossiliferous, 5 inches. 

Calcareous sand-rock, usually a hard greenish shell-rock, with protoxide 

of iron, 10 feet. 

Black dirt, 18 feet. 

Lignite, 

Blue clay, with some sand, 

Water-bed. 

The following is a qualitative chemical examination of mineral water, 
on Section 16, Township 12 south, Range 10 west : 

Trace of carbonate of iron, Trace of sulphate of soda, 

Grenate aud appocrenate of iron, Trace of chloride of sodium. 

Trace of sulphate of magnesia, 

Its medical properties are tonic and slightly laxative. 

The water which supplies J. M. Mark's steam boiler rises through a 
peculiar white, gray, and greenish marl, which would no doubt prove a 
good fertilizer, and samples were collected for analysis. This is a strong 
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alkaline, saline water, with a trace of free sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
sulphuret of alkalies. The principal constituents are : 

Carbonate of alkali. Chloride of sodium (common salt), 

Carbonate of lime, Sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), 

Carbonate of magnesia, Sulphate of soda (Glauber salts). 

The well of water at J. L. Murphy's, on the west comer of Section 24, 
Township 12 south, Range 10 west, afforded : 

Chloride of sodium, strong, Carbonate of magnesia, 
Sulphate of lime, *' soda, 

'* magnesia, '' potash.? 

Carbonate of lime, 

Its medical properties are tonic and antacid. 

Leag's mineral water is six miles from Warren. Of several springs 
examined the strongest gave : 

Sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), Carbonate of magnesia, 

*' soda (Glauber salts), ** soda (a trace), 

Chloride of sodium (common salt), '^ potash. 

Carbonate of lime. 



DREW COUNTY. 

The western part of Drew County is generally level, the highest land 
heing 140 feet (by the aneroid barometer) above the bed of Saline River. 
No good sections could be seen, and the wells are only 10 to 12 feet deep, 
passing, for the most part, through — 

Soil, I foot. 

Yellow clay and gravel, 4 to 5 ieei. 

White sand and gravel, 7 ^ 

Water bed. 

Stiff argillaceous clay (''joint clay"). 

The soil is more or less gravelly and the principal growth is pine. A 
sample of uncultivated soil for analysis was collected from a creek bottom 
at Kobert Grier's, where the growth was gum, redoak, and post^oak. 

J. O'Neal, residing six or eight miles northeast of Lacy, has the largest 
cotton plantation in that part of the country. The soil is a sandy loam, 
with a yellow silicious clay subsoil, producing 1000 pounds of cotton to 
the acre. 
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In digging wells in the southern part of the county they pass through a 
kind of rotten limestone. I saw none exposed aloug our route, nor could 
I see or hear of any " black dirt" 

Five miles to the east of Vazy's, in the oak lands, at Dr. Twitty's and 
Husking's, there is ** black dirt" containing fossil leaves and shells. 

A set of soils was collected from James Vazy's plantation, Section 4, 
Township 14 south, Range 8 west, on the waters of Clear creek. This is 
average soil of the southern part of the county; the growth being pine, 
hickory and black oak ; the yield, 800 pounds of cotton, or 25 bushels of 
com to the acre. 

Near our camp at A. Wilson's, there is some ferruginous conglomerate ; 
also a spring of good water. 

The ridges in the vicinity of Lacy are about 65 feet above the level of 
the bottoms, and are composed of red and yellow clay and gravel. Near 
the Ashley line an impure lignite was struck in a well at a depth of 20 
feet from the surface. 

In the vicinity of Monticello the country is rolling and the surface more 
or less gravelly, with a growth of oak and pine. A soil was collected two 
and a half miles from this place from the "red-oak land" in oak woods; 
the subsoil is a yellow and red clay, which shows itself along the road. 

As the ground was covered with snow at the period of our visit to this 
region it was difficult to distinguish the geological structure beneath. 

An Artesian well, sunk in the public square at Monticello, 150 to 160 
feet deep, passed through — 



« 



Soil and Aubsoil, 

Yellow clay, }■ 20 feet. 

Red clay and a liltle sand, 

''Black dirt," a dark sticky clay, with se^gations, . . . 140 '' 



1 



At 145 feet depth fossil shells were found. Around Monticello water is 
generally obtained at a depth of 20 feet in the ^' black dirt;" but it is not 
reliable, giving out in a dry time. Twenty miles to the southeast good 
lasting water is obtained at a depth of from 50 to 60 feet. 

Long prairie, ten to twelve miles south of Monticello, is partly culti- 
vated. Lawyer's prairie, twenty-three miles to the northeast, is surrounded 
by fine large oak timber, and is considered the most productive prairie 
land in the county. 

On Bayou Bartholomew the bottom is from three to six miles wide; the 
principal growth being gum and white-oak. The gum lands are considered 
the best aad will produce a bale of cotton to the acre. 
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ABHLEY COUNTY. 

Ashley County, north of Fountain Hill, is much the same kind of coun- 
try and soil as are noted in Drew County; being principally pine on the 
highlands and oak on the creek bottoms. 

Wells sunk at Fountain Hill reach water at a depth of 18 feet, passing 
through soil, subsoil, stiff red clay with some gravel, and white sand and 
gravel, in which the water is found. 

At Lewis Gardner*s a well was sunk 28 feet deep, and the water found 
in a white sand and gravel one and a half feet above the " black dirt." 

South of Fountain Hill the country attains some thirty feet more eleva- 
tion, with a scattered growth of oak, known as " oak openings." These 
"oak openings'* skirt the prairies of Ashley County and are, like the 
prairies, interspersed with small mound-like elevations composed of mate- 
rials which have for a greater time resisted denudation. Soils for analysis 
were collected from the " oak openings" near the prairies, five and a half 
miles north of Hamburg. It is a close-textured silicious clay, similar to 
that found in the post-oak flats of Indiana and Kentucky. 

At Hamburg the strata have so thickened as to require wells to be 70 
feet deep in order to secure a permanent supply of water. 

The lands around Hamburg at the time of the early settlement of the 
country were wet and boggy, and were reported as swamp lands. Kow 
they are dry, solid, and under good cultivation; showing how great a 
change may be made by opening the forest, cultivating the soil, and keep- 
ing on the farms such stock as by browsing keep down the vegetation and 
at the same time by treading down the earth render it more compact. 

A little south of Hamburg there is a thin seam of lignite which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pugh, extends westward to the lignite bed on the Saline 
belonging to Governor Conway. 

To the southeast of Hamburg, in the direction of Mr. File's plantation, 
there are oak open'ngs interspersed with small prairies; both are covered 
with small mound-like elevations. 

Soils for analysis were collected from Mr. File's plantation, Section 2, 
Township 18 south. Range 7 west. This is considered among the best of 
the upland soils in tho county, and will produce 1000 pounds of cotton, or 
25 to 80 bushels of com, to the acre. 

The western part of the county is rolling, and there the soil contains 
the most gravel. The highest and most broken part is on Beech creek. 

The prairies are generally considered worthless for cultivation. That 
nnderdraining would render them tillable is evident from the fact, that 
the low mounds from which the water freely drains are productive. It is 
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possible that ditches may reach the substratum of sand at a reasonable 
depth, enabling the water to sink. 

Soils for analysis were collected from a prairie between Hamburg and 
William Spencer's, Section 14, Township 17 south, Range 7 west. 

East of the prairies and towards Holly Point there is a ridge of good 
land on which gum trees are the principal growth. 

On Overflowed Creek bottom, which is from a half mile to a mile wide, 
the land is good, but subject to inundation. 

The alluvial bottoms of Bayou Bartholomew are fine cotton lands. 

The inclemency of the winter with a fall of sleet and snow prevented 
anything but a partial examination of this county, as well as of Drew and 
of Chicot. The soils collected from these counties have not yet been 
analyzed.* 



CHICOT AND DSSHA COUNTIES. 



At Collin's stage stand, the following section was taken from a well 
forty-seven feet in depth. 



w soil, ) 
dl, J 



Yellow 

Subsoil, 1 2 feet 6 inches. 

White pipe-claj, ......... 4 inches. 

Firm hard clay, with sand, 12 to 15 feet. 

Compact sand, that will stand without curbing, . 10 to 15 feet. 

Dry loose sand, 15 feet. 

Red sand and gravel (water bed), ...... 

Soils were collected from the "gum swamp land," or "bayou land," as 
it is variously designated by the residents, at James F. Lowiy 's, Section 36, 
Township 13 south, Range 3 west. These are said to be characteristic 
soils of most of the land between Bayou Bartholomew and Bayou Mason. 

* Since Dr. Owen's visit to Ashley County he received a letter from Messrs. W. W. Wood k 
Son, stating that they had sunk a shaft in search of minerals to the depth of sixty- three feet, and 
luid found copper and other ores resembling silver and lead. Messrs. Wood state, also, that 
theae ores are found in a sandstone, traversed by veins of white quartz, which has a breadth of 
fifty feet and may be traced fifteen miles in length. The shaft is six miles northwest of Ham- 
burg and ten miles from the Saline River. 

According to their statement, they found at the depth of twenty-five feet a bed of coal, 
or something like it, two feet or more in thickness, full of iron pyrites; but more of the 
pyrites above and below, than in the coal seam. Beneath this " coal " there were pyritous 
Bands for several feet; then a soft blue rock, three or four feet thick, with " ore" and pyrites in 
the crevices. Before reaching the depth of sixty-three feet fossil wood was found, which was 
slso charged with pyrites. 

With ore taken from this shaA Mr. Wood says he gave a coating of copper to steel. 

The fact that sandstones traversed by white quartz and metalliferous veins occur in this 
county is interesting, and the locality demands a careful investigation. — ^E. T. Cox. 

10 
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The ^^gam ridge land" at Smith's, Stall's, and McDermot's, is blacker and 
contains more sand than the ^^ bayou soil." In some places it is thin and 
underlaid by red clay ; in others the loamy soil has a depth of eighteen 
feet, and rests upon blue clay six feet Under this blue clay is a bed of 
coarse sand mixed with some gravel, in which good water is reached by 
digging wells. The bayou or swamp land, at Mr. Lowry's, is low and 
wet, but admits of easy drainage. It dries up rapidly, and ploughing can 
be commenced early in the spring. This land is not subject to overflow; 
it is just beginning to attract attention, and is already worth, adjoining 
the line of railroad, five dollars per acre. By some of the settlers it is 
considered more productive .than the "gum ridge land" of Bayou Bar- 
tholomew. 

The land known as the " buckshot land" in this county, is said not to 
produce as well as the Bayou Bartholomew gum ridges, or the swamp 
land at Lowry's. It suffers from drought, and produces best in a toler- 
ably wet summer. It is a sticky land, disagreeable to work. 

The Mississippi River flows along the eastern boundary of this county, 
and its broad alluvial bottoms, composed of a rich sandy loam, furnish 
one of the finest cotton-growing districts in the State. 

Desha, as well as Chicot County, has been as yet only partially examined. 
The land is for the most part flat and subject to overflow during the time 
of freshets, except where the waters have been restrained by levees. 

The Arkansas River, which flows through this county, has been leveed 
on both banks from Pine Bluff in Jefierson County to the mouth ; and the 
Mississippi River has been leveed thence southward beyond the limits of 
the State. The land thus reclaimed has become immensely valuable, and 
in its unimproved state, will sell for ten dollars per acre. Where it lies in 
large bodies suitable for cultivation, partially improved and not too far 
from navigation, it commands in the market fifly dollars per acre. Cotton 
is the principal article cultivated ; and from one and a half to two bales 
can be raised on an acre of the best land. 

Soils for analysis were collected from J. B. Johnson's plantation on the 
Red Fork bayou, and from the vicinity of Napoleon at the mouth of the 
Arkansas River. 



ARKANSAS COUNTT. 



The greater portion of Arkansas County between the Arkansas and 
White River bottoms is prairie land, derived no doubt from the clay bed 
which underlies the quaternary marl and sands, so well developed in 
Crowley's ridge, in Phillips and St. Francis counties. 

The prairie land is gently rolling, and the valleys are from five to ten 
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feet lower than the slight ridge-like elevations. They are wet and spouty, 
and the subsoil when thrown up by crawfish, is a light-colored clay. 

Soils characteristic of this prairie land were collected near Col. Farelly's 
on the Spanish grant. The virgin soil was taken from land owned by 
James More, Section 18, Township 7 south, Bange 3 west, and the culti- 
vated soil and pale yellow ochre subsoil a few yards from the former, on 
Harold Stilwell's farm, which has been from forty to fifty years in culti- 
vation. Por the analysis of these see Dr. Robert Peter's Report, Nos. 406, 
407, 408. A virgin soil was also collected from a part of the prairie some 
four to six feet higher than that from which the above were taken ; it is of 
a more porous quality; No. 409 of Dr. Peter's Report. 

The prairie land in this county has generally been looked upon as worth- 
less, in comparison with the woodland which adjoins it, and the alluvial river 
land. The woodland is said to yield as much as 1890 pounds of cotton, 
or from 80 to 40 bushels of corn, to the acre. On comparing however the 
analysis of this soil (No. 410 in Dr. Peter's Report) with that of the prairie 
soil, it will be seen that the latter possesses as much of the elements requi- 
site for the nourishment of plants as the former. The prairie soil is mainly 
deficient in lime, soda, potash and organic matter in a soluble condition, 
as compared with the buckshot soil (No. 411 of Dr. Peter's Report), which 
contains these elements in an eminent degree. 

By a good system of draiiuige, and the addition of lime in some form, 
this prairie soil may be made highly productive.* Drainage will loosen 
the soil, permit the roots of the plant to penetrate to a proper depth, and 
correct the sour tendency which all standing or superfluous water exerts 
upon vegetation. 

The prairie land comes within one mile of the Arkansas River bank; it 
is probable that at one time it extended much closer. 

Col. Farelly's dwelling-house is built upon a mound 22| feet above 
high water. This mound is evidently of aboriginal origin, as the place 
can be seen from which the earth was taken for its construction; and 
various human bones and implements of pottery have been obtained from 
it, showing that it was a burial-place for the dead. 

A set of soils, Nos. 1, 2, and 8, was collected from Col. Farelly's and 
James More's plantation, as specimens of the cotton lands of the Arkansas 
River bottom. No. 2, the cultivated soil, was collected with special re- 
ference to an investigation of the cause of rust in the cotton plant. It 
was therefore taken from the parts of the field where that had most pre- 

* I have bnt little doubt that a shell marl maj be foand at a reasonable depth below the level 
of the prairie, which will serve to farnish lime) as well as other important ingredients to this 
land. Or a good shell marl may be had at the White Bluff on the Arkansas River, in Jefferson 
Connty.— E. T. Cox. 
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vailed, especially in the year 1857 ; the object being to ascertain whether 
rust is owing to the exhaustion of any of the ingredients required for the 
proper nourishment of the plant, or not. But it appears to be a local 
disease, only attacking certain plants on a given ground; and as it is 
worse in some seasons than in others, it is more likely to be attributable 
to some other cause than to a peculiarity in the proportion of mineral con- 
stituents of the soil. The soil is a sandy loam, and the subsoil, at the 
depth of from one to one and a half feet, is a dark-gray adhesive clay. 
For the analysis of these soils, see Dr. Robert Peter's Report, Nos. 414, 
415, 416. 
The following section was obtained at the Post of Arkansas : 

Soil, 

Sabsoil, a pale ochrj clay, 

Under clay, light colored, washed and gullied, containing irregular and 

rounded pieces of oxide of iron, about the size of a small marble, . 8 feet 
Ironshot clay, 
Compact reddish sand, in which water is usually reached at a total depth 

of 40 feet, 30 « 

The latter is of such a compact nature that it cannot be dug with a spade 
or shovel, but must first be loosened with a pick. It disintegrates readily 
when exposed to the weather. 

The following section was taken from a well dug on Parelly & More*8 
plantation : 

Soil, 

Subsoil, pale-yellowish red, 

Under clay, with iron gravel, same as in former section, ... 8 feet. 

Compact reddish sand, 30 '^ 

Water reached in coarse, white sand. 

A qualitative chemical examination was made of well water at Col. 
Farelly k More's plantation. It has an alkaline reaction, turning litmus 
paper blue in a short time. The principal constituents are : 

Chloride of sodium (common salt), Sulphate of magnesia, 
Carbonate of soda, ^ of lime, a trace, 

Bicarbonate of lime, Chloride of magnesiuim 
*' of magnesia, 

Dr. J. B. Loree, of South Bend, in this county, has finally, by a selection 
from various cotton seeds, succeeded in producing a prolific variety of the 
cotton plant, which will bear on an average 200 bolls to the stalk ; on one 
atalk he has counted 700 bolls. This is equal to seven pounds of cotton, 
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taking the usual estimate of 100 bolls to the pound. One plant which we 
saw, and which Dr. Loree says was planted on the 1st of May, 1859, con- 
tained, on the 18th of June, 880 bolls. 



JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

The soil at Dr. Williams's and that at Dr. De Bow's is of the same 
character with that last described, varying from a sandy loam to a stiff 
tenacious red or chocolate-colored soil. The latter is considered the most 
productive, derived as it is from the fine red sediment brought down by 
the Arkansas river from the Canadian fork, one of its tributaries rising 
in the mountains of Xew Mexico, and flowing through beds of red shale 
and clay. When floods from this fork raise the Arkansas river, the water 
grows thick with sediment, as red as blood. 

The fertilizing properties of this sediment of the Arkansas river, espe- 
cially essential to the cotton plant, are manifest from such facts as that 
stated by Dr. Williams and confirmed by the testimony of others, that on 
a sand-bar incapable of growing com, from one to one and a half bales of 
cotton to the acre have been raised.* 

A specimen of the stiff red clay "buckshot land" was collected at Dr. 
Williams's plantation, the surface soil having rather a chocolate color. 
For the analysis of soils collected at this place see Dr. Robert Peter's 
Report, S'os. 426, 427. 

At Dr. De Bow's in digging wells they pass through alternate layers of 
red sand and loam and dark stiff "buckshot clay," and sometimes 
through several feet of white clay, to a depth of about thirty-three feet, 
where water is obtained. 

Similar strata are also passed in sinking wells on Dr. Williams's plan- 
tation. The water is not generally good, and has a fetid odor. 

Upon a qualitative examination of Dr. Williams's well water, it was 
found to have an alkaline reaction. The principal constituents were : 

Chloride of sodiam (common salt), Bicarbonate of magtiesia, 

Carbonate of soda, Sulphate of magnesia, 

^ potash, Protoxide of iron, 

Bicarbonate of lime, strong, Silica. 

* Dr. Owen was of opinion, that the fertility of many of the sandy soils of the Arkansas river 
bottom, was kept np by the river water, which permeated from below, and lefl its sediment 
vithin reach of the rootlets of the cotton plant ; and that he intended to speak at large 
QpOQ this subject ia evident from his notes ; bat their brevity precludes the possibility of my 
presenting in full his ideas. The roots of the cotton plant, it is said, descend to a depth of from 
four to seven feet in search of nourishment. — E. T. C. 
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The habitual use of this water eo strongly charged with mineral water 
must prove injurious to the system. 

An analysis of the Arkansas river water at Dr. Williams's landing, the 
river at low-water stage, gave for the principal constituents : 

Chloride of sodium (common salt). Carbonate of magnesia, 
Carbonate of soda, ** potash, 

Sulphate of soda (Glauber salta), Silica, 

*' magnesia (Epsom salts). Protoxide of iron. 

Carbonate of lime, strong. 

The river water is slightly alkaline tct litmus paper, apd contains more 
chloride of sodium than the well water. 

At Major J. B. Hall's landing on the Arkansas river we saw the follow- 
ing section, in a space of five or six feet : 

Light yellow sand, Stiff red clay, Stiff clay, two inches, 

Chocolate-colored sand. Gray sand. Light yellowish gray sand. 

In digging a cistern, Major Hall passed through two layers of clay, 
which, after the hydraulic cement was put on, had their position 
marked by an exudation forming a conspicuous belt of a tasteless white 
crust or powder, probably a hydrate of alumina, which, when dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, gives a precipitate of alumina with ammonia, bat no pre- 
cipitate with chloride of barium. 

Soil and subsoil were collected from Major J. B. Hall's new plantation, 
on Section 19, Township 5 south, Bange 7 west, known as the oak and 
sweet-gum land. (See Dr. Peter's Report, Nos. 424, 425.) It differs from 
the '^buckshot land" soil in being lighter colored, more porous, and less 
tenacious, warmer, inducing a more rapid growth, and when ploughed not 
forming clods. On a portion of this field there was a remarkable super- 
ficial red coating, resembling red land, probably a deposition of alumina 
and iron, which has been suspended by rain-water.* This light-colored 
and silicious soil is underlaid by red ferruginous day. Soils were also 
collected from J. M. Bass's plantation, of stiff ^^ buck-shot land," an analysis 
of which is given in Dr. Peter's Report, at Kos. 428, 429. Here was 
observed more conspicuously than elsewhere the remarkable polish given 
to this kind of land by the passage of the plough. It glistens in the sun, 
when turned up, like a metallic or submetallic surface. This peculiar soil 
receives its name from its crumbling into grains or small irregular balls 
like buckshot It is an easy soil to plough if not left until the March 
winds dry it up and render it so unmanageable that it will not become 
mellow during the whole season. 

Another collection of soils was made from B. F. Richardson's planta« 

* The specimen collected has not jet been analysed. 
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tioD, Section 2, Township 6 sonth. Range S west, where the surface has a 
superficial coating of reddish and yellowish ochre, and where, especially 
in low places, the rust prevails.* 

In a well dug on B. F. Richardson's plantation the following strata were 
passed through : 

Sandy loam, 4 feet 

Bed under day, 10 to 12 <' 

Stiff reddiah bine tenacioos clay, ....... 4 '* 

* Dr. D. D. Owen makes reference in his notes to a letter on the cotton rust, received from 
Mr. B. F. Bichardson last Aagast ; and there is reason to believe that he wonld have had mnch 
to say upon this sabject in this report, that would have proved of importance to the cotton 
planter. The writer does not find any conclusions arrived at in the notes, and will, therefore, 
briefly give his own opinion from the evidence which has been therein collected together. 

From Mr. Richardson's very interesting letter, showing him to be a patient and accurate 
observer, we learn the following fiicts : 

Iflt Bust is a disease of the prolific, varieties of cotton. 

2d. Where the alluvium, or sandy loam soil, is not underlaid by a tenacious clay (secondary 
ibnnation of Mr. Richardson's letter), but extends down to the sand, rust is never seen. 

3d. The less the depth of soil above the substratum of tenacious clay, the more the plants are 
diseased. 

4tL The disease is most prevalent in the low places where the under clay is nearest to the 
snr&ce. 

5th. Stable and straw manure are highly injurious; whereas a dressing of cotton seed is bene- 
fidsL 

6tL New ground is as bad for rust as old, or even worse. 

7th. From one to one and a half bales of cotton to the acre may be raised on sand-bars formed 
in the Arkansas Biver. 

We also learn from Dr. B. Peter's Beport of the analysis of soils collected from plantations 
where the rust prevails, that there are no mineral constituents found therein which are in them- 
selves injurious to the cotton plant; see his Beport, Nos. 414, 415, 416. These analyses go to 
shew that the subsoil, so fiur from being an injurious material, is on the contrary rich in elements 
of fertility. 

The inference, therefore, which I draw from the foregoing is, that the natural soil for the cot- 
ton plant is a sandy loam; that the prolific varieties of cotton necessarily require a greater 
amount of nourishment than the unprolific or Petite Gulf variety, and send their roots to a 
greater depth in search of the requisite nourishment (four to seven feet, according to Dr. Wil- 
liams), at which depth they come in contact with a cold and wet retentive clay, not deficient in 
wholesome food, but rendered poisonous by an excess of water which has found a lodgment in it. 

In this unnatural and sickly condition of the plant the application of manures containing food 
io a state easily dissolved and readily taken up by the plant, is but adding fuel to the fire ; for 
the enfeebled plant is not able to elaborate with sufficient rapidity this abundant supply of liquid 
nutriment, and the disease extends itself. 

The only remedy, if this be the true cause of the rust disease, will be found in thorough drain- 
ing; or in properly ditching the diseased land, so as to draw off the water from the substratum 
of clay. The experiment is easily made on a small scale, and the trial is earnestly recommended 
to planters whose crops suffer from this blight 

The light-colored '^ironshot clay" (417 of Dr. B. Peter's Beport), seen at the Post of Arkansas, 
at CoL Farelly's and More's, and on portions of the prairie land, has always proved to be a wet, 
cnwfishy soil, wherever I have examined it. — E. T. C. 
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At twenty-ODe feet depth good soft water was found, which is said to wash 
nearly as well as rain-water. A well was examined at Major J. 6. HaH's, 
that does not rise and fall with the river, as is usually the case with wells 
in that part of the country. It contains : 

Bicarbonate of limei Sulphate of magneaia, a trace, 

** of magnesia, '' of soda, '* 

Chloride of sodium, a trace, Carbonate of soda, " 

Major Hall's well-water does not contain as much salt, or carhonate of 
soda, as the Arkansas Biver water at the time of examination, nor as much 
fls the well-water on Dr. Williams's plantation. 

On the Hon. Robert Johnson's plantation, five miles below Pine Bluff, 
soils were also collected, some from those portions of the plantation where 
the cotton is affected by the rust. These, as well as other soils collected 
in this county, have not yet been analyzed. 

The following section was obtained at Pine Bluff: 

Fine silicions loam, 8 inches to 1 foot. 

Ash-colored and light-yellowish gray loamy clay, with some 

gravel scattered through it, 16 feet. 

Bed clay, 16 " 

Orange-colored sand and some ferruginous sandstone and 

yellowish-gray sand, 26 ^ 

At Kewton's stage stand a fine bold spring, known as the Bock Spring, 
breaks out from under a bed of gravel, and is nearly as pure as rain water, 
containing hardly any ingredient but carbonic acid, and apparently a trace 
of iron. This is the purest and best water for constant domestic use which 
we have tested in Jefferson County. 

Section at White Bluff: 



1 



Soil, . • 

Sand and clay, Y 10 feet. 

Gravel, . 

Thin-banded light-gray clay, alternating with sand, . . . 10 '^ 

Qreen marly clay, with fossils, underlaid by light and dark-colored 
marls, highly fossiliferons, 60 ^ 



The fossils found in the above section (some of which are figured on 
Plate IX, accompanying this Report) belong to the Eocene Tertiary. 



CRITTENDEN, MISSISSIPPI, AND CRAIGHEAD COUNTIES. 

The first two of these counties are, for the most part, composed of alluvial 
lands, subject to inundation at high freshets of the Mississippi River, which 
washes their eastern boundary, and of the St. Francis and Little ~ 
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which flow along^heir western margin. They liave many small lakes and 
bayous interspersed through the interior ; and one of these lakes in Crit- 
tenden County, called Blaekfish lake, is said to have the bottom paved 
with brick, supposed to be the work of the aborigines. We had no 
opportunity to examine it, and consider the story doubtful. 

The soil along the Mississippi River in these two counties is a sandy 
loam; in the interior and western portions it contains generally more 
clay; a large portion is known as ^'buckshot" land. 

A virgin soil was collected from Col. AnstilUs plantation in the western 
part of Crittenden, known as ^^cane land." It is of the black sand and 
stiff clay variety. The cultivated soil was taken from Cook's old field, 
twenty years in cultivation. A sample of the genuine ^^gum land" was 
collected between Col. Anstill's dwelling and the St. Francis River. The 
"buckshot soil" was taken from Samuel Hinton's place. 

These are the principal varieties of soil found in the western part of 
Crittenden and Mississippi counties. For their analysis see Dr. Peter's 
Report, Nos. 420, 421, 422, 428. 

Craighead is a new county, formed out of a portion of the three coun- 
ties, Green, Poinsett, and Mississippi. Crowley's ridge passes through it; 
bat level bottom land predominates. In speaking of the ** sunk land" 
district, in its eastern portion, allusion to the parts of this county most 
Boitable for cultivation and most highly productive has already been made. 

Soils for analysis were collected from T. Heralson's plantation at the 
Bay settlement; and also from the Maunelle prairie, near the Deep Land- 
ing, on Mr. Foulke's plantation. This prairie contains about a section of 
land, and is only partially inundated at a time of extreme high water. 
For the analysis of this prairie soil, see Dr. Peter's Report, Nos. 417, 418, 
419. 

Mr. Foulke's well-water, in the prairie, was found to contain : 

Chloride of sodiam (common salt) strong, 

Carbonic acid, in small quantity, 

Lime, strong, and probably for the most part in a state of chloride.* 



* This closes the notes left by Dr. Owen at his decease. — £. T. G. 
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Niw Habmoht, Deo. 1, 1860. 

Richard Dalb Owen, M.D. 

Sir: According to instructioiis received from Dr. D. D. Owen, Chief 
Geologist of the Arkansas Survey, I left this place, in company with Mr. 
E. T. Cox, Assistant Geologist, on the 80th of October last, to prosecute a 
special topographico-geological survey of that portion of Pulaski County 
known as the Fourche Cove. 

We arrived at Little Bock on the 5th of November, — ^were joined by 
the camp team, which left this place on the 22d October, on the 8th Ko- 
vember, and arrived at the Fourche Cove camp the same evening. The 
examination was finished upon the 20th of ITovember, and the next day 
camp was broken up and started home, — Mr. Cox and myself arriving 
here on the 26th of November. 

I submit herewith a report of the detailed topographical and geological 
Borvey of the district above named, in compiling which I have been 
greatly aided by the geological examinations made by Mr. E. T. Cox, 
Assistant Geologist to the Arkansas Survey. 

With great respect, I remain yours, &;c., 

JOS. LESLEY, 

Topographical Geologist. 
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DETAILED TOPOGRAPHICAL AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OP 
THE FOURCHE COVE IN PULASKI COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 



The plan pursued in the survey just finished was simple and compara- 
tively inexpensive, and was intended to exemplify how each important 
geological locality in the State of Arkansas may be the more exactly 
examined by taking the topographical with the geological features of the 
country, insuring accuracy of position and consequently the power of 
determining the course and extent of its mineral deposits. 

The plan pursued in this instance was to determine first the position 
of known points, such as section corners, bridge crossings, &;c. ; running 
compass-lines from and to these points ; measuring the distances by pacing; 
noting all irregularities of surface and geological features, and ascertaining 
heights with an aneroid barometer, — a second barometer being noted at 
regular intervals during the day at camp, to obtain the compensation for 
any rise or fall during that day. 

The map which accompanies this report embraces that portion of Pulaski 
County, Arkansas, known as the Fourche Cove district, lying in Sections 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 33, 34, 85 and 86 of Township 1 north. Range 
12 west ; and Sections 2, 8, 4, and Fractional Sections 9, 10 and 11 of 
Township 1 south, Range 12 west, of the fifth Principal Meridian. 

Topographically this district resembles, as its name indicates, a two- 
pronged fork. A ridge of feldspathic rock, running a little east of north 
for a mile and a quarter through the entire length of Section 4 into the 
southeast comer of Section 33, there divides, — ^the western prong bending 
a little north-northwest and running for three miles through Sections 83, 
28, and 22, while the eastern prong continues in a due northeast course 
for three miles and a quarter through Sections 84, 26, and 24. Between 
the prongs lies a semi-oval shallow cove. The whole district is inclosed 
between the Fourche Bayou on the north, the Little Fourche Bayou on 
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the southwest and west, and the Arkansas River bottom on the southeast 
and east. The lower road from Little Hock to Pine Bluff skirts its eastern 
border ; the middle Pine Bluff road passes directly through the Cove, and 
the upper road to the same place passes round its western border. 

The western prong of the ridge is cimeter-shaped, and attains an eleva- 
tion of 300 feet above low water at Fourche Bayou. Its outside flank or 
escarpment is steep ; its inner side slopes gently down to the Ck>ve creek. 
The eastern prong is nearly straight, attains an elevation of 270 feet, and, 
like the other, has a gently sloping inner flank and a steep outer one. 
The regularity of this last is broken by three spurs of less altitude than 
the prong ridge itself jutting out at right angles to it in a southeast direc- 
tion into the bottom lands. At the junction of the two prongs is a low 
watershed, 170 feet above Fourche Bayou. The eastern ridge, continuing 
past it, forms the handle of the fork. This handle attains also an altitude 
of 270 feet, and is quite steep on its east side, but less so on its west side. 
Its nose, low down near the level of the drainage of the country, is par- 
tially encircled by extensive deposits of amygdaloid, in which are excava- 
tions said to have been made by the Spaniards in their search after pre- 
cious metals. South of this nose, across one of the branches of Little 
Fourche, and, as if in continuation of it, rises an outlying spur composed 
of the same materials as the main ridge, and extends for nearly a mile 
through Section 9, before passing under the overlying gravel of the tertiary 
formation. On its western side are several old ^^ Spanish diggings" in the 
same material as that which encircles the nose of the main ridge. 

As I before remarked, there are three spurs shooting out from the side 
of the eastern prong. The northern, low and broad, passes in a south of 
east course through Section 25. The middle one divides ; one part pass- 
ing southeast into Section 86, and the other part south into Section 33 ; 
together forming a low, broad, undulating ridge, with numerous water- 
sheds. The southern spur passing through the southeast comer of Section 
84 into the northwest corner of Section 2, is narrow and straight, and 
much higher than either of the others. These spurs are each about one 
mile and a quarter in length, and disappear under tertiary sandstones and 
gravel. 

In the general report already made of this section of the country by the 
chief geologist, mention is made of the local occurrence of iron ores, feld- 
spathic granites, sandstones, basalt, &;c. This survey has accurately located 
these, and thus enables one to follow their exposures in detail. 

Rising then out from the tertiary deposits which surround it on eveiy 
side this forked ridge offers for the most part a feldspathic rock, varying 
much in quality, — disintegrating rapidly in some localities, — ^whilst in 
others, as in the northeast comer of Section 28, it is hard and compact, 
and is being now quarried, affording an excellent building material. 
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North of the point where the two prongs of the ridge issue from the 
handle a belt of basaltic rock fragments may be traced from the crest of 
the west prong past the head of the cove, across the east prong and down 
to the middle spur on the eastern side. This belt is two miles in length, 
by one-half mile in breadth, covering the east half of the northeast corner 
of Section 33, the whole of the north half of Section 34, the northwest 
corner of Section 35, and the west half of the northeast corner of Sec- 
tion 35. 

The cove, as before mentioned, is oval-shaped, and is drained by Cove 
creek and its tributaries, which, after quitting the slopes of the ridges, flow 
through deposits of tertiary gravel and gravelly iron ore. At a higher 
level and skirting the broad, flat spurs of the ridges, are to be seen patches 
of the millstone grit formation, remains of which are also to be found 
lying upon the east side of the east prong in Sections 25 and 24, and, 
like those in the cove, seem to lie over the feldspathic rock of the ridge 
and under the tertiary gravel. In this immediate vicinity (southeast 
comer of Section 24) is also found an amygdaloid rock similar in appear- 
ance to that of the " Spanish diggings." 

Descending the eastern slope of the main ridge, the eye wanders over 
a vast outstretch of pine forest, which extends in a southeast direction 
towards Pine Bluff. Its northwestern edge is about one and a half miles 
distant from the crest of the ridge, marking the near edge of the tertiary 
deposits, which are to be found however in spots in the beds of the small 
streams up to the very base of the cove ridges. The country covered by 
these tertiary deposits of gravel, sandstone, and iron ore, is for the most 
part quite flat, and, in the region examined, has been partially cultivated. 
Two miles southeast of the cove arise however three hills, two of which 
attain an elevation of 160 feet, and the third 120 feet above Fourche 
Bayou. The two northern knobs are joined by a high watershed, and 
Btand upon the line between Sections 2 and 11. The southern hill is much 
the larger, and occupies with its spurs the whole southern half of Section 
11. These hills deserve the careful attention of iron manufacturers, as 
they have the appearance of being an ore sufficiently rich to use in the 
high blast furnace. Charcoal for fuel can be obtained from the neigh- 
boring forest, and six miles to the north and northwest are beds of lime- 
stone. 

The general surface of this Fourche Cove district is rough and unin- 
viting, and presents but few inducements to the agriculturist, except, per- 
haps, in the long and wide bottom of the main and Little Fourche Bayous, 
where stock-raising could be carried on with profit. The cove itself is 
uninhabited. On the eastern side of the main Fourche ridge, however, 
the land is fair, and ten or twelve farms have been opened up, some of 

them quite recently ; the nearness to Little Rock atid the high price of pro- 

11 
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visions there offer sufficient inducements. These farms are mostly small, 
and lie in the broad tertiary valleys up against the base of the ridge and 
between its spurs. It is upon two of these farms that the porcelain 
earth mentioned in the general report is exposed, in wells dug by Mr, 
George Piles an^ Mr. Plank. It occurs from twelve to eighteen feet below 
the general surface of the country, and the thickness of the deposit varies 
from three to fifteen feet. From surface indications it extends over a con- 
siderable area. This porcelain earth or kaolin is white, slightly tinged 
with gray, and I would call particular attention to it, as an apparently 
good clay, such as may be used in the manufacture of fine porcelain ware, 
to be mined at small expense by stripping the light soil which covers it. 
The neighboring quartzose feldspar rock, though not examined with a 
view to this subject, may be found to afford a flux to be used in the manu- 
facture of the finer hard porcelains. 

The district is poorly timbered, the principal varieties being white and 
black oak and dogwood, with a thick undergrowth of black jack and 
scrub oak. The pine timber to the southeast is thick and of large size. 

The contour-line relief map of this district, if published, will be found 
at the end of the volume. The lines represent what would be the shore 
lines were the waters of the Gulf of Mexico to rise and make this district 
an island. Each shore line represents 10 feet additional elevation. 
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INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 



Chkxical Laboratory, Lbzixoton, Eentuckt, 

Jalj 30th, 1860. 

Dear Doctor: 

According to your instructions, I herewith transmit to you my detailed 
Report of the Chemical Analyses of Arkansas soils, &c., which have been 
made in my laboratory during the past and present years. You will find 
described in it one hundred and eighty-seven soils^ siLbsoihy and underclayB^ 
and two nitre-earthsj collected by you for analysis from thirty-eight coun- 
ties of Arkansas, during your recent geologico-agricultural examination of 
that State ; and six soils from lowa^ Minnesota^ and Wisconsin^ obtained by 
you in your former northwestern explorations, and believed by you to be 
amongst the most fertile of that great region, — the analyses of which are 
given here for the sake of the comparison of these virgin soils with the 
soils of Arkansas. 

The specimens of soils have generally been collected in sets of three 
from each locality, viz. : the virgin or uncultivated soil; the soil of the oldest 
cultivated field of the neighborhood ; and the subsoil of the same. Sometimes 
the underelay^ or the clay beneath the subsoil, has also been collected. 
The object of this mode of collection being to endeavor to ascertain, by 
the analyses, not only the chemical composition of these various soils, 
and any differences which might exist in the soil, subsoil, and underclay, 
but also to detect any deterioration which may have been caused in the 
soil of the old fields, by lengthened cultivation in the ordinary way. 

In the course of these analyses of th^ Arkansas soils, the comparative 
analyses of virgin soil and cultivated soil, were made in fifty-nine different 
cases; and in forty-three out of the fifty-nine some diminution^ more or less^ of 
the essential ingredients^ was observed in the soil of the old field. In sixteen 
cases out of the fifty-nine, the soil of the old field showed little or no signs 
of deterioration, as compared with the virgin soil, or appeared even richer 
than that ; and in several of them a more rich subsoil had doubtless been 
somewhat mixed with the surface soil by the action of the plough, or had 
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probably communicated some of its soluble materials to it. Some few 
cases, however, were decidedly anomalous, in which the old field soil may 
have been originally richer than the sample taken as virgin soil, or some 
mistake may have occurred. 

This, as you may recollect, coincides to a considerable extent, with the 
results of a similar examination of soils in the Kentucky Geological 
Survey, in which this comparison between virgin soil and old field soil of 
the same locality, was made in seventt/^nine caseSy and in seventy-one out of 
the seventy-nine, the old field soil was found to be less rich in essential ingre* 
dients than the virgin soil.* These examinations show the utility of 
chemical analysis, when conducted carefully and in a strictly comparative 
manner, in pointing out the true cause of the deterioration of the soil, and 
of the diminution of its productiveness, well known to result from thrift- 
less husbandry : and, consequently, the best modes of restoring it to its 
original fertility. 

The soils of a newly settled country, especially where much of them arc 
of bottom lands subject to occasional overflow, could not be expected to 
show as marked signs of deterioration by cultivation, as those of an 
older, longer cultivated, and more elevated region. 

This deterioration of the old field soil has now been shown, by compara- 
tive chemical analysis (in the Kentucky, Indiana, and Arkansas Surveys), 
in so great a majority of cases, that the ability of chemical analysis to 
exhibit the changes of the soil, caused by the culture of crops, maybe said 
to be fully demonstrated, notwithstanding the doubts, in this relation, 
which have been expressed by some of our best analytical chemists. 

These analyses show also a great variety in the soils of Arkansas ; which 
State may boast, amongst her river bottoms and in her cretaceous and 
Lower Silurian soils, of as fertile lands as any on the continent. Amongst 
these cretaceous soils are some (see Nos. 327, 828, 344, 866, 867, and 368, 
in this Report), which are so rich in carbonate of lime that some of them 
may be classed as marls rather than soils; and may even be employed 
as quicklime, if they could be conveniently calcined; and possibly for 
hydraulic cement; for which purpose some of them deserve a trial. 
Others, as 2To8. 865, 366, and 367, contain so much oxide of iron that tbey 
resemble in color, as probably in composition, the famous red soil of the 
island of Cuba, on which the best segar-tobacco is raised ; some of these 
may be employed as a cheap pigment for common painting, being of the 
nature of red ochre or Spanish brown, which are found to be amongst 
the best paints which can be used for the preservation of wood, &;c., which 
is exposed to the weather. 

It is believed that by no other mode than by chemical analysis, or by 
the more tedious and laborious method of actual experience, in cropping, 

* Similar results were exhibited in the recent Indiana Survey. 
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for a series of years and published records of the same, can the actual 
nature, capabilities, and value of the various soils of a State be presented 
to the public ; and that by instituting this Qeologico- Agricultural Survey, 
the State of Arkansas not only aids materially in the progress of the 
general science of the civilized world, and that of the soil in particular, 
but takes the most effectual mode of making known to the enlightened 
immigrant her agricultural riches. In this she has followed the wise lead of 
the older State of Kentucky, in which, since the institution of her Geological 
Survey (which is, unfortunately just now, but we hope only temporarily, 
suspended), the value of the lands in the regions examined and reported 
on has been very greatly enhanced. 

In this, too, the State is performing a duty which she owes to her inha- 
bitants and to the science and agriculture of the world at large ; for, from 
the nature of the case, the analysis of the soils of a State never can be 
made and published by individual expense and enterprise alone, but must, 
like all great general surveys and explorations, and works for the common 
good, be done under the immediate patronage of the Government. In no 
other way, moreover, can they be done so well or so economically, as 
when by the influence of that central power a great number of samples, 
from all parts of the State, are brought together at once, to be compara- 
tively examined and studied ; more especially as the ftiU experience of the 
writer has demonstrated, as it is found that no more time and attention, 
on the part of the analyst is required for the analysis of fifteen or twenty 
different soils together than would be necessary for a single one taken 
alone. 

With much respect, 

I remain, &c., 

ROBERT PETER. 

D. D. Owen, M. D., 

State Geolo^t of Arkansas. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



Thb term Usaenttal MateriaU of the Soil having been employed in the 
following pages without explanation, it may be proper to prefix a few 
explanatory remarks. 



KATURB OF SOIL IK GENERAL. 

A soil is usually a mixture of a large proportion of sand, of various 
degrees of fineness (generally very fine, and accidentally mixed with more 
or less gravel or stones), with smaller quantities of clay (which is princi- 
pally Alumina), Oxides of Iron and Manganese, Carbonates of Lime and 
Magnesia, and generally still smaller proportions of Phoaphatesy Sulphates^ 
and of the alkalies. Potash and Soda^ and traces of Chlorine^ Iodine^ Fluorinej 
&c. This mixture is always colored, more or less, by the remains of the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable bodies ; which, with traces of Am- 
monia and some strongly adhering mixture, are classed together in the 
following Beport as Organic and Volatile matters^ and have been denomi- 
nated by writers " JSTmwmw, Geinej Vegetable Mouldy' &c. 

Sometimes, as in the case of some of the Oretaeeoua soils of this State, 
described in the following Report, much of the sand, &c., is replaced by 
Carbonate of Lime (chalk or limestone in a pulverulent state) ; and in the 
red soils the Oxide of Iron abounds greatly. In the heavy clay soils and 
subsoils and the clays^ the Alumina predominates ; in Peaty soils the Organic 
matters, and in the sandy soils the Sand is in superabundance. 



ORIGIN OF SOILS. 

Some soils have evidently been deposited quietly under water, in former 
geological ages, in the places in which we find them ; the materials not 
having been subsequently hardened into rock, as has evidently been the 
case with some of the cretaceous soils of this State. Others have been 
produced on the spots where they are found by the slow disintegration of 
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rocks in place under the combined action of the air, water, frost, &c.; 
which has, no doubt, been the case with many of the soils over the lime- 
stone and shaly regions. Some have been produced or essentially modi- 
fied by deposits from springs of water holding oxide of iron or other mate- 
rials in solution, — in exemplification of which we may mention some of 
the red soils, — and others have been brought by the transporting power of 
water, which has carried the fine earthy materials sometimes from distant 
regions, and deposited them where we find them, as in the soils of the 
Drifty or Quaternary period. 

By the growth and decay of vegetables and by the nourishment and de- 
composition of animals on the surface, these mineral materials become more 
and more mixed with the remains of these organic bodies, and certain of the 
more soluble of the mineral substances, nccessaiy to vegetable and animal 
nourishment, are brought more and more to the upper portion of the soil, 
until a marked difierence is to be noticed in the appearance and general 
qualities of this upper portion as compared with the deeper-seated parts, 
called the subsoil This upper darker colored portion has received the 
names vegetable mouldy garden mouldy &c., and is found to be generally 
quite rich in all the materials essential to vegetable nourishment. 



ESSENTIAL MATERIALS OF THE SOIL. 

Every portion of the common soil may be said to be essential to vege- 
table nourishment ; even the Silica (or Silex)^ of which the Sand is maiuly 
composed, is required for vegetable growth and animal development, being 
necessaiy to their constitution ; yet, as sand or silex exists in such very large 
proportion on the earth's crust that it is always in great superabundance, 
in even the most sterile soil it is not usual to speak of it as one of the 
essential materials by distinction. As a mechanical agent also sand is 
indispensable to temper the too great tenacity of the clay with which it is 
mixed in the soil, and to make it light and permeable to moisture, gases, 
and the rootlets of plants. 

Nor do we generally speak of the Alumina (the main constituent of 
clay) as amongst the essential materials of vegetable nourishment, espe- 
cially as it is doubtful whether it ordinarily enters into the composition of 
common plants and animals ; but yet the presence of this material is neces- 
sary to the constitution of a good soil. Alumina (or clay) serves to bind 
together the too movable sand ; and by its superior attraction for moisture, 
ammonia, and the nutritive gases, and vapors generally, as well as for the 
alkalies and the products which result from vegetable and animal decom- 
position, it absorbs, arrests on the surface, and holds these valuable matd* 
rials for the use of growing vegetables. Too much Alumina renders a soil 
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too retentive of water, too cold, too stiff and heavy for easy cultivation ; 
whilst too little alumina characterizes that light and sandy soil,, which is 
Baid to be a hungry soily because it cannot retain the fertilizing materials 
which may be lodged upon it. 

Kor is it usual, in common language, to class the Oxide of Iron amongst 
the strictly essential ingredients of soils ; because, mainly, of its general 
diffusion and abundance. The glady soil of Camp creek. Union Countt/y 
No. 340, described in the following Report, is a very rare example of a soil 
which does not contain a sufficient amount of this commonly diffused oxide 
for vegetable nourishment. Yet the Oxide of Iron is always necessary to 
organic development ; and it is highly probable that without this oxide, 
and its usually associated oxide of manganese, no vegetable could grow nor 
animal live healthily ; because these oxides are always found amongst the 
mineral constituents of plants, — and to all animals they are essentially 
necessary, especially to the composition of the blood and of the red tissues. 

Oxide of Iron also, like Alumina, has a considerable attraction for 
organic matters^ moisture, and the nutritive gases, especially for Ammonia, 
which is said never to be absent from it, even in the softer varieties of 
iron ores ; and it is believed, by recent observers, that oxide of iron in the 
soil, in the presence of moisture, favors the speedy resolution of vegetable 
and animal remains into products suitable to the nourishment of plants. 
Its presence is said to be especially favorable to the formation of nitratesj 
which are amongst the best fertilizers. 

The Carbonates of Lime and Magnesia are usually named amongst the 
eisential materials of soils. Both, exist in all soils, generally in limited and 
sometimes in minute quantities, especially the former. Both lime and 
magnetia are essential constituents of the vegetable and animal constitu- 
tion. The ashes of all plants contain a considerable quantity of them, and 
especially those of the bark of trees. The ashes of the hemp plant, tobacco, 
clover, of the wood and bark of the common fruit trees, always contain 
much lime. The carbonates of lime and magnesia are so soluble in water 
containing carbonic acid, especially in the presence of the acid organic 
matters resulting from animal and vegetable decomposition, that atmo- 
spheric water passing through the soil which contains these acids, always 
dissolves out more or less of them. Hence soils, even over limestone 
strata, and which have probably been formed by the decomposition of 
lime-rock, usually contains but a limited quantity of carbonate of lime. 
The water which contains much of the carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
held in solution by carbonic acid, is what is called hard water; it deposits 
these earthy salts when the carbonic acid gas is dissipated by boiling or 
exposure to the air ; hence the crust in the boiler ; hence stalactites and 
incrustations in caves. These hard waters generally contain some Phos- 
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phate and Sulphate of Lime, and more or less Carbonate of Iron, which 
are also soluble in water containing Carbonic Acid. 

Amongst the most important of the essential ingredients of soil, because 
they are found in them in smaller proportions than the others above-men- 
tioned, are the Phosphates and Sulphates^ and the alkalies, Potash and Soda, 

The Phosphates, composed of Phosphoric acid united with lime, mag- 
nesia, and sometimes oxide of iron or alumina, exist in all soils, having 
been derived from the rocks from whence these were formed by disinte- 
gration. They are found in all parts of the vegetable structure, but in 
largest quantity in the seeds or grains, of the ashes of which they form a 
notable proportion, and to the formation of which, as well as of vegetable 
tissue in general, they are absolutely necessary. In animals the Phos- 
phates form the principal weight of the earthy portion of the bones, and 
are essential also to the soft tissues and fluids ; coming to them, of course, 
from their food, which in all classes of animals is originally from the vege- 
table kingdom. A soil which does not contain Phosphates in sufficient 
quantity, although it may be able to nourish, to some extent, the green 
and woody tissues, will not cause the production of grain or seed, nor 
much nourishing food for animals. 

The Alkalies, Potash and Soda, which are also positively essential to all 
kinds of vegetable growth, are, on the other hand, most abundantly 
required in the herbaceous parts of plants; the green leaves and herba- 
ceous stems and twigs, contain much more of these than the hard 
woods and their seeds and grains. Hence, whilst the production of crops 
of the grains tends to exhaust the soil of its Phosphates, that of green or 
herbaceous crops, as tobacco, clover, the grasses, and the garden vegeta- 
bles generally, remove from it a larger proportion of its alkalies. 

The Sulphates (generally Sulphate of Lime, sulphuric acid combined 
with lime), are also required for the healthy growth of all plants, but more 
especially for those of the Pea family, as clover, &c., for the family of the 
CrueiferoB, as the cabbage, turnip, mustard^ radish, and for the AUiaeece or 
onion family. 

The organic and volatile matters of the soil, so called, are of very great 
importance to vegetable growth, not only furnishing, by their slow de- 
composition and oxidation, carbonic acid and moisture to plants, but also 
holding ammonia, which contains Nitrogen essential to vegetable nourish* 
ment, and Phosphates, Sulphates, the Alkalies and Silex, in a soluble con- 
dition. They also favor the solution of the nutritive mineral substances 
from the soil, and exert a great absorbent power for moisture and the 
gases. By their dark color they also favor the absorption of heat from 
the rays of the sun. 

In the absence of these organic and volatile matters, although the soil 
may be quite rich in the mineral elements of vegetable food, as is the 
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case with some of the subsoils described in this Report, these are not 
immediately available for vegetable nourishment, because of the difficulty 
with which they are brought to a soluble condition favorable for entering 
into the tissues of plants. The addition of organic manures, or substances 
containing salts of ammonia, or nitrates, to such a subsoil, tends to make 
these mineral ingredients soluble and available. The same effect is pro- 
duced more slowly by exposure of it, on the surface, to air, light, &c, 
when the successive growths of vegetables, at first, perhaps, scanty, gra- 
dually furnish organic matters which give it a dark color, and convert it 
into vegetable mould, and the absorption of atmospheric ammonia, and 
its subsequent conversion by oxidation into nitric acid, renders the essen- 
tial mineral materials more and more soluble and available. 

These indispensable ingredients of soil, lAme^ Magnesia^ PhoaphateSj Sul- 
phateSj Potash, and Soday exist in it only in very small proportions, and they 
are taken up to form the substance of all growing vegetables ; hence when 
these are removed from the land in large crops to be consumed in distant 
places, so that their remains or ashes are not brought back again upon the 
soil which produced them, the land undergoes a gradual deterioration. 
This is the cause why an old field is not as productive as the virgin soil ; 
and why, in old countries, where the crops for a long series of years, have 
been carried ofl^from the fields, they cease to be profitable to the farmer, 
except by the addition of a large amount of manures, which contain these 
essential materials of the soil. 

The usual proportions of these essential materials may be seen to advan- 
tage by comparing together two of the soils described in the following 
pages ; one of which may be considered amongst the pooresty and the other 
amongst the richest which have hitherto been examined from this State, 
as follows : 

Soil "So. 858. — *^G^enuine Bed or Chocolate-colored Soil, ten to twelve years in 
cultivation ; Garland Crenshaw's Farm^ edge of Lost Prairie. Red River 
Bottom Landy Township 14, Range 26, La Fayette County ^ Arkansas.'* 

Soil No. 848. — " Virgin Soil from Section 84, Town%hip 16, Range 17, 
from Major D. R. Coulter's Farm, near Lisbon, Northwestern part of 
Union County, Arkansas. On the Waters of Camp Creek, Quaternary 
formation." 

Compoflition, ^., of theie Soils. 
Oigantc aod Volatile Matters. 
Alamina, . . • . 
Oxide of Iron, 
Carbonate of Lime, 
Magnesia, .... 
Brown Oxide of MaDganese, 
Phosphoric Acid, • 



Soil No. 368. 


Sou No. S4S. 


per cent 


4.781 


1.893 


u 


6.665 


.285 


u 


6.115 


.965 


u 


4 240 


.020 


a 


2.711 


.301 


u 


.140 


.140 


u 


.232 


.052 
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CompoBition, Ao., of these Soils. 




Soil No. 358. 


Sou No. 348. 


Salphuric Acid, .... 


. per cent 


.066 


•027 


PotAsh, 


ti 


. 


.855 


.029 


Soda, 


it 


. 


.159 


.095 


Sand and insoluble Silicates, 


14 


. 


74.990 


95.890 


Moisture, expelled at 400° F., 


.( 


• 


4.955 


0.950 


Soluble Matter extracted from 1000 


grains by digestion 








in water charged with Carbonic Acid, ..." 


• 


8.300 


2.224 



By the side of these soils presenting great natural differences of compoti- 
tiouy we will place two in which this difterence has been most probably 
caused by cultivation in soil which was originally alike in composition, 
as follows : 



Soil No. 288.—" Virgin Soil from Dr. T. W. Shores land, Township 5, 

Range 14, ^c, Conway County, Arkansas.*' 

Soil No. 289. — " Same Soil from afield twenty years in cultivation" ^c. ^c. 



Composition, Ao., of theso Soils. 

Organic and Volatile Matters, 
Alumina, 
Oxide of Iron, 
Carbonate of Lime, 
Magnesia, . . 
Brown Oxide of Manganese, 
Phosphoric Acid, 
Sulphuric Acid, . 
Potash, 

Soda, .... 
Sand and insoluble Silicates, 
Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., 
Soluble Matters extracted from 1000 grains by digestion 
in water charged with Carbonic Acid, 



ppr c<*nt 



44 
It 
44 

44 

,1 
ti 

i. 
.( 

4* 

i; 



Virgin Soil, 


Old fi«ld Soil, 


No. 288. 


No. 289. 


. 3.207 


1.895 


. 2.625 


.490 


. 2.210 


1.935 


.121 


.021 


.371 


.371 


.270 


.195 


.127 


.053 


.050 


.028 


,116 


.097 


.024 


.012 


. 91.145 


93.720 


. 1.800 


1.050 



2.1.39 



1.316 



The differences of composition, &;c., observable in these soils, may not 
appear marked to a person not accustomed to this kind of comparison of dif- 
ferent soils, but they may be made quite obvious by taking into conside- 
ration the immense weight of earth which is contained in an acre of 
ground, within the depth which is penetrated by the roots of vegetables. 
This depth is more than one foot in most cases, and sometimes may be 
stated at several feet. It is probable, that even from a greater depth than 
that to which vegetable roots attain, capillary attraction, and the diffusion 
of moisture holding dissolved substances in solution, may bring up nutri- 
tive materials to supply the wants of growing crops. 

By some weighings, which were made by the writer for the Kentucky 
Geological Survey, of some dry Blue Limestone soil, the weight of the 
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earth on one acre of ground, to the depth of one foot only, was found to 
be more than three millions of pounds avoirdupois. (See Vol. I, Reports 
of Kentucky Geological Survey, Chemical Report, Fayette County.) Now, 
if we apply this datum to the above described soils, we find the following 
results: 

The Phosphoric Acid of Soil 358, equal to 0.232 per cent, weight 6,960 lbs. per acre to I foot depth. 

a u t< 



That of Soil 348, " to 0.052 '« " 1,660" 

The difference in favor of Soil No. 358 is . . . . 6,400 " 

The Phosphoric Acid of Soil No. 288=0.127 per cent, weight 3,810 " 
u u a u 289= .053 " " 1,590 " ** " •* 

The difference in iavor of Soil No. 288 is . . . . 2,220 " 



u a u 



it (t u 



(1 u u 



The Potash of Soil No. 368=0.855 per cent, weight , . 25,650 *^ 
That of *' 348= .029 " " . . 870 " 



The difference in favor of Soil No. 358 is . . . . 24,780 ^ 
The Potash of Soil No. 288=0.116 per cent, weight . . 3,480 " 



it U it 

U (i tt 

a u II 

n t( u 



U OQQ — , AQT it H 9Qin « (( *t U 



That of " 289= .097 " " . . 2,910 " 



TheAycr«iic«infavorof8oil288is 670" " " « 

The intrinsic value of Soil ISo. 858 is therefore much greater than that 
of ]!fo. 348 ; for, taking only the constituent Potash into consideration, the 
diflTerence in quantity in favor of the former soil in the earth of one acre 
taken only to the depth of one foot is fifty- four hundred pounds (5400 Ihs.) 
of this valuable material ; which, at its commercial value, if it were pos- 
sible to remove it at once, would more than pay for the land at a high price. 

But let us apply these calculations to some of our common crops. 

A crop of Indian Ooruj of fifty bushels to the acre, requires nearly twelve 
pounds of Phosphorie Acid (11.845 lbs.), and a little more than eight pounds 
(8.060 lbs.) of Potash for the grain alone. 

A crop of White Wheats of twenty-five bushels to the acre, requires 
about eleven and a half pounds (11.40 lbs.) of Phosphoric Acid^ and nearly 
seven pounds oi Potash (6.81 lbs.) to perfect the grain. 

A crop of Tobacco, of one thousand pounds of loaf and the stalks, 
requires about eight pounds (8.13 lbs.) of Phosphoric Acidj and nearly 
seventy pounds of Potash (69.73 lbs.) It requires about the same weight 
of Lime and various other materials as do also the other crops ; but we 
have selected the Phosphoric Acid and Potash here for the purpose of the 
comparison. 

These data were obtained by the writer in numerous ash analyses made of 
Kentucky com, wheat and tobacco, and reported in the forthcoming Vol. 
rV of Reports of the Geological Survey of Kentucky. On applying them to 
the four soils described above we find, discarding the fractions, that, whilst 

12 
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Soil No. 358 would farnish enough Photphorte Acid for an average crop of Com for 580 
years, and for an average crop of Wheat for 605 years, or for an average crop of Tobacco for 
870 years, 

Soil No. 348 could supply this material to the Com crop for 130 years only ; the Wheai crop 
for 136 years; or the Tobacco crop for 195 years. 

Soil No. 288 coold supply it to the Com crop for 318 years. 
" " " " TTAea/ crop for 330 years. 

" « " " Tobacco crop for 476 years. 

And Soil No. 289 could supply it to the Com crop for only 132 years. 
" " " " " TFAco^ crop for 1.S8 years. 

" " " " " Tobacco crop for 199 years. 

And, applying these data to the Potash^ we find that whilst 

Soil No. 358 could supply enough Potash for the Com crop for 3206, 

" " " « " " TTAea/ crop for 3664 years, 

« " « " " " IU6acco crop for 366, 

Soil 348 could famish it to the Com crop only for 109 years. 

t* u u u Wheat crop " 124 years. 

•' " " " Tobacco crop " 12 years. 

Soil 288 could supply it to the Com crop for 435 years. 

" " " " JTAea^ crop for 497 years. 

" " " " Tobacco crop for 50 years. 

And soil 289 coold only supply it to the Com crop for 364 years. 

•* " " " »' TTAea^ crop for 415 years. 

« " " •* " Ih6acco crop for 42 years. 

Calculations like the above can of course only be introduced as veiy 
rude approximation$ ; for every one acquainted with the difficulties and 
causes of error which surround analyses and calculations of this sort, knows 
that it is almost impossible that they should be 9trietly accurate to the 
pound or to the year ; but they show sufficiently well how various crops 
may draw upon the richness of the soil on which they are cultivated, and 
how careful chemical analyses of these crops and of the soil may demon- 
strate the relative value and durability of the latter, and indicate the best 
modes of maintaining or restoring its fertility. By no other mode^ indeed^ 
can it be ae accurately ascertained. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that, as all the essential materials of the 
soil are equally indispensable to vegetable growth, the duration of its pro- 
ductiveness is limited by the smallest proportion of any of these contdned 
in it. Thus in soil "No. 858 there is Potaeh enough to supply the grain of 
an average crop for three thousand two hundred and six years (8206 years), 
but as its Phosphoric Acid would only last for five hundred and eigh^ 
years (580 years), the land would cease to produce corn at the end of this 
shorter period, although it might contain abundance of the other essential 
materials. Nor could it be made productive of com again until Phosphoric 
Acid from some source had been supplied to it These remarks apply 
equally well to any one of the essential elements; and the value of chemi* 
cal analysis is frequently shown by its pointing out the single ingredient. 
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perhaps, which is wanting to the fertility of a soil ; and which, when sup- 
plied, may give productiveness to what before was almost sterile. 

Moreover, soils may contain an abundance of all the materials essential 
to vegetable nourishment, and yet, from their insoluile condition^ or from 
Bome unfavorable circumstance, such as want of drainage or too great 
acidity, they may be as sterile as though these important materials were 
entirely absent. The writer has attempted, in the following described 
analysis, to ascertain the relative amount of immediaiely available or soluble 
plant nourishment by digesting the soils in water charged with carbonic 
acid. The unfavorable circumstances which may render the richest soil 
unproductive can of course only be ascertained by a local examination, 
and are obvious to any enlightened observer. 



CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF SOILS, ETC. 

▲ KRANOBD IN THE ORDER OF COUNTIES. 



ARKANSAS COUNTT. 

No. 833. Soil, labelled, ^^ Virgin Bottom Soil; Moton's PlantatioUy 
Arians€u Hiver^ Arkansas County, Arkansas,** 

The dried soil is of a light, dirty brownish color. 

No. 834. Soil, labelled, ^^ From a field now in cotton : Moton*s Planta* 
(ton, Arkans€ts River , ^e. ^e** 

The dried soil resembles the preceding, but is a slight shade lighter in 
color. 

These two soils, collected from the same plantation ; the one being the 
virgin soil of the locality, and the other from a field which had been sub- 
mitted to cultivation for four or six (?) years ; were analyzed comparatively, 
as follows : 

One thousand grains of each of these soils, after having been thoroughly 
air-dried, were digested for one month at the ordinary temperature in a 
corked bottle, in equal quantities of pure distilled water, which had been 
charged with carbonic acid gas under pressure ; after filtration the solution 
was evaporated to dryness, at the temperature of boiling water (about 
212^ F.), and carefully analyzed. The results are tabulated below. 

The object of this process, to which most of the soils analyzed were sub- 
mitted, is to ascertain the relative quantity and composition of matters 
soluble in carbonated water which each soil would yield. It is believed that 
in this way we can estimate the comparative amount of immediately avail- 
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able or soluble plant nourishment which is contained in the soils. The water 
which falls from the atmosphere and moistens the soil — ^without which, it 
is well known, no vegetable could grow — ^always contains a notable 
quantity of carbonic aeidy which is always present in the air and in the 
soil, and is one of the great natural solvents by which the earth is made to 
give up its nutritious materials for the food of plants ; and this process, 
which we have adopted for the estimation of the soluble materials of the 
soil, imitating to some extent the operations of nature in the action of the 
atmospheric water upon it, gives us valuable information in relation to 
its present state of fertility. 

The soluble matters extracted from these two soils by digestion of a 
thousand grains of each of them in the water charged with carbonic acid, 
are as follows : 

No. 333. No. 334. 

Virgin Soil. CaltiTaUd Soil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, 1.000 0.450 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and Phosphates, .460 .127 

Carbonate of Lime, 3.427 2.060 

Magnesia, 389 .266 

Snlphnric Acid, 022 .022 

Potash, 106 .064 

Soda, 012 .034 

Silica, . 397 .413 

Loss, 137 .131 

Soluble extract, dried at 212"* F., 6.950 3.567 gn. 

These soils were carefully analyzed, according to the method described 
fully by the author in the third and fourth volumes of the Reports of the 
Geological Survey of Kentucky ^ which it is not necessary to detail in this 
place. The results of the analysis are as follows : 

Chemical Composition of these two soiUy dried at 400^ F. : 

Ko. 333. No. 334. 

Vir^SoU. CuIUvat^d Soil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, 9.342 6.207 

Alumina, j ^^qq 6 965 

Oxide of Iron, j • . . . ... 4.615 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.470 1.165 

Magnesia, 845 1.496 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .165 .295 

Phosphoric Acid, .250 .196 

Sulphuric Acid, 067 .050 

Potash, 352 .618 

Soda, 083 .158 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 78.365 79.390 

Total, 100.539 100 155 

Moisture, expelled at 400** F., .... percent. 6.375 5.110 
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These are quite rich and fertile soils ; the soil of the cultivated field 
containing an unusually large proportion of Potathy which it may owe in 
part to the admixture by the plough of a subsoil rich in this important 
material. As the subsoil does not seem to have been collected (at least it 
did not reach the laboratory), this cannot positively be stated. 

On examining the table of the analyses of these two soils it will be seen 
that, apart from this anomaly in relation to the pot(uh — and an increase in 
the cultivated soil of the magnesia and oxide of manganese, due probably 
to the same cause — the ordinary effects of cultivation are observed in 
the diminution of the proportions of the Organic and Volatile matters^ the 
Carbonate of Limey and of the Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acidiy in the soil of 
the old field ; whilst the proportion of the Sand and Insoluble Silicates in it 
is increased. 



BRADLEY COUNTY. 

No. 869. Soil, labelled, " Virgin Soil, from E. T. Franklin's yard, Sec- 
tion 22, Township 12, Range 10 ; two and a half miles northwest of Warren ^ 
Bradley County , Arkansas. Tertiary formation." 

The dried soil is of a dirty yellowish-gray color. Bounded quartz peb- 
bles of various sizes were sifted out of it by the coarse sieve, of one hun- 
dred and fifty apertures to the inch. 

No. 870. Soil, labelled, " Same Soil, from an old fields in culture since 
1825. JS. T Franklin's farm, ^c. {as above), Bradley County.*' 

The dried soil is of a dirty yellowish-gray color, a little lighter than the 
preceding. 

No. 871. Soil, labelled, *< Subsoil, from E. T. Franklin's farm, ^c. ^c. 
Ten inches below the surface, Bradley County." 

The dried soil is of a brickdust coloi^. 

Digestion of a thousand grains of each of these soils in water charged 
with carbonic acid, as above described, gave the following results : 

Extracted from 1000 Grains of each of the SaiU by digntum in Carbonated Water. 

No. 369. No. 370. No. 371. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Sabsoa. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.667 0.367 0.167 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and 

Phosphates, 389 .150 .060 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.927 1.043 .093 

Magnesia, 277 .077 .044 

Snlphuric Acid, 039 .032 .016 

Potash, 145 .089 .071 

Soda, 032 .042 .029 

Silica, 093 .127 .160 

Extract, dried at 21 2''F., . . . grains, 3.569 1.927 0.640 
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The proportion of easilt/ soluble material, available for immediate vege- 
table nourishment, appears much reduced in the soil of the old field ; 
whilst, as is usually the case, the subsoil, although richer in some of the 
essential elements, than even the virgin soil, as may be seen in the follow- 
ing table of their chemical composition, yet yields them up with more 
difficulty to the solvent action of the carbonated water. It has often been 
observed in practical agriculture that a subsoil, although rich in the essen- 
tial mineral elements, will not produce well, until by free exposure to the 
atmospheric agencies, and the admixture with it of organic matters derived 
from the decay of vegetable and animal substances, its nutritive materials 
are brought to a soluble state. 

The Chemical Composition of these three soils^ dried at 400^ F.j is as follows: 

No. 369. No. 370. No. 371. 

Virgin SoiL Old field Soil. Sabtoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 3.207 1.643 2.849 

Alumina, 2.490 2.290 6.265 

Oxide of Iron, 2.740 1.790 3.640 

Carbonate of Lime, 390 .190 .115 

Magnesia, .405 .314 .447 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .165 .140 .140 

Phosphoric Acid, 095 .094 .129 

Solphnric Acid, 041 .036 .024 

Potash, 121 .085 .164 

Soda, 006 .088 .048 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 90.365 93.840 86.640 

Total, 100.025 1005.10 100.461 

Percentage of moisture^ expelled at 400'' F., . 2.085 1.125 3JS00 

The proportions of most of the essential ingredients of the soil will be 
observed to be diminished in that of the old field as compared with the 
virgin soil. Particularly the Organic matters^ the Carlimate of Lime, Mag- 
nesioj Sulphuric Acid and Potash^ are less in quantity in the former than in 
the latter, whilst the sand and insoluble silicates are increased. 

The proportion of Phosphoric Acid seems to have been maintained in 
the cultivated soil, notwithstanding the exhausting action of the crops 
mised on it, most probably by admixture with it of some of the subsoil, 
which is more rich in this material than the surface soil. The subsoil con- 
tains also a larger proportion of Potash and less Sand, ftc, 00 that deep 
ploughing and turning up of the subsoil promises to be beneficial to the 
crops. In consequence of the larger proportions of Alumina and Oxide 
of Iron which the subsoil contains, it holds a greater quantity of mouture, 
and doubtless much of what is set down in the table as Organic and Volar 
tile matters is water. 

The next set of soils, from the same county, differ remarkably firom the 
above. 
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Ko. 375. Soil, labelled, ^^ffenuine Red Soiljfrom the northeast quarter 
Section 4, Township 11, Range 11 ; from John H. Marhe* farm^ on the waters 
of Lost Oreek^ northwest part of Bradley County yArkansae^ Tertiary formation.* 

The dried soil is of a reddish chocolate-brown color. 

No. 376. Soil, labelled, ^' Same soiljfrom afield twenty-five yean in cuUi- 
vation^ northeast quarter Section 4, Township 11, Range 11, John H. Marks* 
farm J ^e. ^e.** 

The dried soil is of a brownish-red (Spanish brown) color. Fragments 
of hard iron ore were sifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

:N^o. 377. Soil, labelled, '' Subeoil of the same old fields John E. Marks* 
farmy ^c. ^e," 

The dried soil is of a deeper and purer red than the preceding. 

One thousand grains of each of these soils, thoroughly air-dried and 
digested for a month in water charged with Carbonic Acid in a closed 
bottle, and at the ordinary temperature, gave up the following mate- 
rials, &;c. : 

ExtraeUd from 1000 Graim hy Carbonated WaUr: 

No. S75. No. 376. No. S77. 

Virgin SoU. Old field SoU. Sabaoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.883 0.600 0.267 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 077 .177 .110 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.760 1.377 .260 

Magnesia, 370 .227 .390 

Salphuric Acid, .045 .026 .022 

Potash, 032 .167 .076 

Soda, 032 .019 .025 

Silica, 193 .163 .130 

Loss, 438 .178 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (grains), . . . 3.830 2.933 1.280 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400^ F.^ was found to 
be as follows : 

No. 876. No. 876. No. 877. 

Virgin Boil. Old flold SoU. Sabaoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 6.806 5.547 5.282 

Alumina, 5.985 5.066 10.620 

Oxide of Iron, 15.959 23.605 24.205 

Carbonate of Lime, 420 .120 .095 

Magnesia, 413 .604 .543 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .745 .595 .495 

Phosphoric Acid, 331 .413 .297 

Salpharic Acid, 075 .058 .050 

Potash, 328 .227 .248 

Soda, .075 .067 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 69.690 63.690 58.098 

Total, 100.752 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400** per cent, . . 4.500 4.000 4.775 
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These soils are remarkable for the very large proportions of Oxide of 
Iron which they contain^ which gives them their red color; they, and 
especially the subsoil, might be used, ground in oil, instead of Spanish 
brown, for common painting. They also contain more than the usual 
quantity of oxide of manganese. Their Pho9phoric Aeidy Sulphuric Acid 
and Potash are above the average in quantity, and they ought consequently 
to be quite fertile. The subsoil, however, is somewhat deficient in Xtme, 
which is in sufficient abundance in the surface soil. 

It would be interesting to experiment in this soil with the Havana 
Tobacco, from pure imported seed, to ascertain whether it would retain its 
peculiar good qualities without deterioration, when raised for a number of 
years, without renewal of the seed. It is said that the finest Cuba Tobacco 
is cultivated on a red soil, rich in Oxide of Iron, like this. 

BENTON COUNTT. 

No. 285. Soil, labelled, *^ Virgin Soilj from A. B. GreentooocTi farm^ 
edge of BentonvUle^ Benton County^ Arkansas. Growthj Black Hickory; 
undergrowth^ Sumac and Hazel. {Subcarboniferous formation,) 

The dried soil is of a dove-gray color. 

No. 286. Soil, labelled, " Soil from A. B. Greenwood's landy twenty- 
three or twenty 'four years in cultivation^ in corny wheat and oats. ( Will yield 
from thirty to thirty -five bushels of oats per acre.") Benton County. 

The dried soil is of a brownish-gray color, a little lighter than the pre- 
ceding. 

No. 287. Soil, labelled, ^^ Subsoil from the same old fields A. B. Green- 
wood's farm^ edge of BentonvilU^ Benton County ^ ^e." 

The dried soil is of a brownish-bufif color. 

Digested in water, charged with Carbonic Acid, as previously described, 
one thousand grains of each of these soils gave up of soluble matters as 
detailed in the following table : 

ExtraeUd fr9m 1000 Orains of each o/thne SoUibyCarlonaiid WaUr: 

No. 286. No. 286. No. 287. 

Virgin SoU. Old field 8oU. BnbMU. 

Oii^nic and Volatile matters, .... 0.766 0.600 0.400 
Alamina and Oxides of Iron, and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 181 .181 .054 

Carbonate of Lime, 1096 .696 .380 

Magnesia, 039 .106 .116 

Solphnric Acid, 034 .038 .0.30 

Potash, 164 .096 .067 

Soda, Oil .007 

Silica, . 214 .231 .131 

Loss, .500 .179 .122 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (grains), . . . 3.005 2.133 1.300 
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The Chemical Composition of these soUSf dried at 400° F,^ is as follows : 

No. 285. No. 286. No. 287. 

Virgin 8oU. Old fl«ld Soil. SubfoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 2.818 1.823 1.494 

Alumina, 840 .425 1.190 

Oxide of Iron, 2.000 1.810 2.560 

Carbonate of Lime, 096 .096 .046 

Magnesia, 364 .316 .976 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 145 .120 .170 

Phosphoric Acid, 078 .160 .040 

Solphuric Acid, 024 .024 .016 

Potash, 125 .130 .193 

Soda, 025 .038 .037 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 92.320 93.580 92.195 

Loss, 1.165 1.478 1.083 

Total, 100.000 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400*' F., .... 1.550 1.000 1225 

Although digestion in the carbonated water shows a smaller quantity of 
ioltAble matters in the soil of the old field than in the virgin soil, the general 
analyses, the results of which are detailed in the above table, show some 
anomalies ; for whilst the Organic and Volatile matters^ the Alumina and 
Oxides of Iron and Manganescj and the Magnesia^ are in larger proportion 
in the new soil, the Carbonate of Lime and Sulphuric Acid appear alike in 
both, and the Phosphoric Acid and Potash seem to be in greater amount in 
the cultivated soil than in the virgin soil. This, in relation to the Potash^ 
may be attributed to the still greater proportion present in the subsoil^ which 
has doubtless been brought up to the surface, more or less, by the plough ; 
but in the case of the Phosphoric Acid this larger quantity in the soil of the 
old field is an anomaly. Subsoil ploughing, with the use of Xtme, Bone- 
duitf and Plaster of PariSy would improve the productiveness of these soils. 

CLARKB COUNTY. 

No. 841. Soil, labelled, " genuine Black Sticky Wax Soil ; from the 
Bucknerfarmj Section 19, Township 8, Mange 19, Clarke County j Arkansas. 
Over the Cretaceous formation^ but probably deposited in Quaternary Lakes. 
Growth, sweet gum, mulberry, and walnut.'' 

The dried soil is of a mouse-color. 

No. 342. Soil, labelled, *^ Same Soil, from an old field on the Buckner 
farm, twenty-five to thirty years in cultivation; Clarke County, ^c." 

Dried soil of a mouse-color ; slightly darker than the preceding. 

No. 843. Soil, labelled, " Genuine Virgin Cretaceous Soil, from Col. 
Boseman*s farm. Section 28, Township 17, Bangs 20. Collected adjacent to 
a marl bluff on Decepier creek, Clarke County, Arkansas. Growth, gum, 
hickory, pin and Spanish oak, ash, and sea-ash. Black lands overlying the 
Cretaceous formation, but probably of recent Quaternary origin." 
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Dried soil of a gray brownish-black color. Effervesces strongly with acid. 

No. 844. Soil, labelled, " Cultivated Soil^from an oldfield, thirty to forty 
years in cultivation ; Section 28, Township 7, Range 23 ; on CoL BoMeman'% 
farm^ ^c. ^<?." 

The dried soil is of an olive-gray color. It contains fragments of sheUs 
and effervesces with acids. 

One thousand grains of each of these foar soils, were digested for a 
month in water charged with Carbonic Acid, as before described, and gave 
up of soluble matters as detailed in the following table : 

Extracted from 1000 Orains of each of these SoUe by the Carbonated Water, 

No. 341. Ko. 342. No. 343. No. 344. 
Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. Virgin 6oU. Old field SoiL 
Organic and Volatile matters, . . 0.550 0.567 2.450 1.633 
Aluminai and Oxides of Iron, and Man- 
ganese and Phosphates, . . . .093 .060 .120 .047 
Carbonate of Lime, .... 1.180 1.310 3.711 8.660 

Magnesia, 144 .239 .212 .089 

Sulphuric Acid, 014 .022 .027 .027 

Potash, 042 .038 .050 .041 

Soda, 027 .021 .018 .036 

Silica, 347 .317 .347 .363 

Soluble extract, dried at 212'' F. Grains, 2.397 2.574 6.935 10.896 

The extraordinary amount of matter extracted by the carbonated water 
from soil 'No. 344, is mainly Carbonate of Lime; "No. 843 also contains 
more than the usual quantity of this substance, which is quite soluble in 
water containing carbonic acid ; but, although the former soil yields so 
large an amount of extract in this experiment, the Potash^ Soda^ Sulphuric 
Acidj and Magnesia^ appear in but moderate proportions. 

The Chemical Composition of these soilSj dried at 400^ F.^ was found to be 
as follows : 

No. 341. No. 342. No. 343. No. 344. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Virgin SoU. Old field Soil 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . 8.216 7.443 16.352 4.961 

Alumina, 12.910 9.010 8935 €.735 

Oxide of Iron, 6.350 5.600 5.015 4.650 

Carbonate of Lime, .... 2.640 2.215 3.375 35.950 

Magnesia, 1.737 1..356 1.044 1.306 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, . . • .370 .445 .545 .345 

Phosphoric Acid, 302 .191 .165 .234 

Sulphuric Acid, 075 .084 .144 .170 

Potash, 563 .396 .351 .454 

Soda, Ill .193 .090 .109 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . 68.315 73.040 64.015 44.040 

Loss, — .114 _— 1.046 

Total, . . 101.589 100.000 100.031 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400"* F., . . 11.650 9.865 11.025 5.575 
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These soils are all very rich in the essential elements of vegetable food. 
If well drained and not too adhesive, they ought to be very productive. 
They, especially the first three, are remarkable for the large amount of 
Eygro9eopie moUture which they retain, No. 841 and 843, having each 
retained more than eleven per cent., after thorough drying at the ordinary 
temperature of a room constantly warmed by a stove. 

The proportion of Carbonate of lame is so large in them that they all effer- 
vesce with acids, whilst in No. 844, it is nearly thirty-six per cent. Indeed 
this may be considered rather a marl than a soil, and might with great 
advantage be applied to soils deficient in lime, or which had been 
exhausted by long culture; for which purpose it is fitted also by its 
large proportions of Phoaphorie and Sulphuric Acidsy Potashy and Soda. 
No. 843 contains an unusually large amount of Organic and Volatile matterSy 
which, indeed, are abundant in all of them^ and aids in giving them their 
great attraction for moisture. Thorough draining and cultivation will 
gradually reduce their ^^ stickynese ;*' or the use of sand, especially on 
Ko. 341, might produce this result more quickly. 



CONWAY CO UNIT. 

No. 288. Soil, labelled, " Virgin Soil; Dr. T. W. Shore's landy Town- 
$hip 5, Range 14. Derived from the ferruginous shales of the Millstone Orit* 
Orowth, black oaky hickory y some white and black jack oak, Conway County y 
Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color. Some fragments of ferruginous 
sandstone were sifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

No. 289. Soil, labelled, " Same Soily from Dr. T. W. Shores farm ; 
twenty years in cultivationy now lying waste. Poor landy ^c, ^<f." 

The dried soil is of a dirty buff color, lighter than the preceding. A 
few fragments of ferruginous sandstone were sifted out of it with the 
coarse sieve. 

No. 290. Soil, labelled, ^^ Subsoil of the same old field; Dr. T, W, Shore's 
landy Conway County y ^c, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a brownish-buff color, lighter than the preceding. 
It contained some fragments of the ferruginous shale, which were sifted 
oat previous to the analysis, as in the preceding soils. 

One thousand grains of each of these three soils were digested for a 
month in water charged with carbonic acid, as previously described. The 
soluble matters extracted from each are stated in the following table : 
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Extracttd by Carbonated Water from 1000 Oraiiu of each of theee SoUs, 

No. 288. No. 289. No. 290. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. SnbMil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.833 0.350 0.317 
Alumina and Oxides of Iron, and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, lU .114 .097 

Carbonate of Lime, .696 .420 .260 

Magnesia, 116 .191 .220 

Sulphuric Acid, 028 .022 .028 

Potash, 0.90 .061 .044 

Soda, 0.31 .018 .006 

Silica, 231 .140 .164 

Soluble extract, dried at 212° F. (grains), . 2.139 1.316 1.136 

As usual, the soil of the old field gives up less soluble material proper 
for the nourishment of vegetable life than the virgin soil. The subsoil, 
although really richer in the essential elements than the earth on the sur- 
face, as may be seen by the chemical analyses, does not give up so much 
to this solvent as even the old field soil ; proving that the nutritive mate- 
rial in it is not all in an immediately available condition. 

The Chemical Composition of these soils^ dried at 400® J?., was found by 
analysis to be as follows : 

No. 288. Ko. 289. Ko. 290. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. SabmU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 3.207 1.895 1.469 

Alumina, 2.625 .490 3.115 

dzide of Iron, 2.210 1.935 2.010 

Carbonate of Lime, 121 .021 .046 

Magnesia, 371 .371 .236 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 270 .195 .170 

Phosphoric Acid, 127 .053 .105 

Sulphuric Acid, 050 .028 .016 

Potash, 116 .097 .140 

8oda, 024 .012 .042 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 91.145 93.720 92.695 

Loss, 1.183 

Total, 100.266 100.000 100.044 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., per cent, . . 1.800 1.050 1.200 

The soil of the old field is much poorer than the virgin soil, as exhibited 
in its smaller proportions of Organic and Volatile matters^ Carbonate of Lime, 
Oxide of Manganese^ Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acidsy Potash and Soda^ ita 
less Hygroscopic power ^ and its greater proportion of Sand and Insoluble 
Silicates. Its smaller quantities of Alumina and Oxide of Iron also show the 
same thing, and may have been caused by the washing out of it of the finer 
and light particles of the soil during its twenty years' cultivation ; for the 
land which is submitted to cultivation in ploughed or hoed crops, daring 
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which much of the surface is kept bare of vegetation, not only loses some 
of its essential materials in supplying to the growing crops those mineral 
elements which are necessary to their formation, but is more injured by 
the wash of water through it than ground which is covered with a matting 
of growing plants of any sort. The water of the falling rains, &c., &;c., 
not only dissolves out appreciable portions of its soluble materiaUj which 
are the most valuable of the ingredients of the soil, but when pouring 
through it rapidly carries off also in a suspended state some of the finer 
particles of the insoluble portion ; particles which contain the largest 
amount of Alumina and Oxide of Iron, &;c., leaving the coarser particles 
and the sand in larger quantity behind. 

The original soil of this locality cannot be considered very strong, but it 
is by no means poor in its virgin state, and by the judicious use of manures 
may be made to yield good crops as long as good cultivation of this sort is 
applied to it. The effects of the ordinary skinning process of farming are 
exhibited in the soil of the old fields which would require very heavy 
manuring and the application of lime to bring it up to its original condi« 
tion. The subsoil is a little richer in Potash than the virgin soil, but exhi- 
bits a deficiency of Carbonate of Limey as well as of Sulphuric Acid. Plaster 
of Paris, slacked lime, in the form of burnt shells, or any common lime- 
stone or marl of the neighborhood, with bone-dust, or super-phosphate of 
lime, or guano, might be advantageously applied to this land. The farmer 
of this region should study the economy of manures. 



CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

No. 273. '^ Virgin soiljfrom Arkansas bottom waste landy near Van Buren^ 
Crawford County ^ Arkansas. Alluvium at the base of the millstone grit *'* 

The dried soil is of a mouse-color. 

No. 274. ^' Same Soily from an old fieldy thirty years in cultivcUion. Bot- 
tom waste landj near Van Buren^ ^c.'* 

The dried soil is of an umber color. 

No. 275. ^^ Suhsoily from the same old field. Bottom waste landy ^c. ^c'* 

The dried soil is of a light chocolate color ; darker than the next pre- 
ceding. 

Digested for a month in water charged with carbonic acid gas, these soils 
gave the following results : 

* ^ But deriTed, no doabt, in part from the red sediment from the ferruginous shales of the 
saliferons region of the Cherokee country, beyond the State of Arkansas." 
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JExtraetedfram 1000 Or<iint of each of theae So&t hy ike Carbonated Water. 

No. 273. No. VA. No. 275. 
Virgin Soil. Old Hold 6oU. BabMU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 1.450 0.966 1.070 
Alumina and Oxides of Iron, and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 297 .270 .200 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.047 1.887 1.830 

Magnesia, 233 .283 .239 

Sulphuric Acid, .050 .037 .016 

Potash, .103 .170 .152 

Soda, 250 .086 .226 

Silica, 231 .200 .200 

Loss, 239 .074 .360 

Soluble extract, dried at 212'' F. (grains), . 4.900 3.973 4.293 

These soils contain a large proportion of Boluble material. The subsoil 
also exhibits the same peculiarity. 
The Chemical Compotition of these eoffsj dried at 400^ F.^ is as follows: 

No. 273. No. 274. No. 275. 

Virgin Soil. Old Hold Soil. SabioU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 7.836 6.404 6.582 

Alumina, 2.515 4.2401 ii^fi3« 

Oxide of Iron, 2.360 3.785) 

Carbonate of Lime, 821 .921 .945 

Magnesia, 1.170 .731 .436 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .145 .120 — — 

Phosphoric Acid, 164 .264 .213 

Sulphuric Acid, .050 .045 .052 

Potash, 435 .357 .579 

Soda, 153 .032 .136 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 84.720 82.595 80.595 

Loss, .606 

ToUl, 100.369 100000 100.901 

Moisture, expelled at 400® F., per cent, . • 3.975 4.000 4.525 

These are very rich soils, containing abundance of the essential mineral 
elements of vegetable nourishments. The soil of the old field is yet fully 
equal to the virgin soil, with the exception of a small reduction of its pro- 
portion of alkalies. The very rich subsoil has no doubt helped to maintain 
its fertility. If subject to occasional overflow, this also will restore the 
essential elements which may have been removed by cultivation. 

Ko. 282. ^^ Virgin SoU^ Sandy Loam^ Arkaneae bottom landj near Van 
Buren^ Crawford County^ Arkansas. Millstone grit formation.'* 

The dried soil is of a brownish-umber color. 

No. 288. *^ Same SoU^ from an old fields ttoenty-five years or mare in euUi' 
vation. Sandy Loam^ Arkansas hciUmi landy near Van Buren^ ^." 

* With BrowQ Oxide of Manganese. 
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Dried Boil of a dall brickdust color. 
No. 284. " SuhBoilfrom the same old fields ^e. ^c." 
Dried soil of a dull light brickdast color. 

One thousand grains of each of these soils, digested in water charged 
with carbonic acid, gave the following results : 

Extracted from 1000 Oraint of each of these Soile by the Carbonated Water, 

No. 282. No. 283. No. 284. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. SabaoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 1.183 0.833 0.566 
Alumina and Oxides of Iron, and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 221 .290 .081 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.463 .763 .113 

Magnesia, 350 .163 .177 

Sulphuric Acid, 030 .050 .054 

Potash, 096 .158 .102 

Soda, 206 ..387 .110 

Silica, 332 .281 .131 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (grains), . . . 3.881 2.925 1.334 

The Chemical Compoeition of these soiUj dried at 400^ jP., was found to be 
as follows : 

No. 282. No. 283. No. 284. 

Virgin Soil. Old fiold SoU. Subsoil. 

Oi^nic and Volatile matters, . . . . 4.791 2.460 2.467 

Alumina, 1.690 2.795 3.090 

Oxide of Iron, 2.135 2.085 2.360 

Carbonate of Lime, 221 .296 .296 

Magnesia, 880 .683 .731 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 095 .145 .220 

Phosphoric Acid, 063 .143 .167 

Sulphuric Acid 033 .042 .024 

Potash, 246 .198 .307 

Soda, 059 .160 .059 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . . 88.520 91.110 89.895 

Loss, 1.267 .384 

Total, 100.000 100.117 100.000 

Moistnre, expelled at 400^ F., per cent, . . 2.425 1.650 1.725 

These soils are not quite as rich as the three preceding ones, but yet are 
very valuable fertile lands, if sufficiently drained. The effects of cultiva- 
tion appear in the reduced amounts of Organic and Volatile mattere^ Potash 
and Hygroscopic moisture^ and the increased quantity of Sandj &c. ; but, 
from causes not evident to the writer, the soil of the old field does not show 
the usual degree of deterioration in regard to most of its essential elements. 

No. 309. " Virgin upland soily from Josiah Foster's farm, one mile from 
Van Buren, Crawford County^ Arkansas. Derived^ in part^ from the shales 
of the millstone grit formation.'* 

The dried soil is of a light gray-brown color. It contained about one-fourth 
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its weight of fragments of ferraginous Bandstone, somewhat rounded at 
their angles. These were sifted out before the chemical analysis was made. 

No. 310. *^ Same 9oil^ from an old field thirty yearn in cultivation. Jotiah 
Fo9ter*$farm^ Crawford County^ Arkansas." 

The dried soil is much lighter colored than the preceding. It contains 
a few small fragments of ferruginous sandstone. 

No. 811. *^ Subsoil from the same oldfieldy ^c. ^c" 

The dried soil is of a dark-gray buff color. It contains a few fragments 
of ferruginous sandstone. x 

Digested for a month in water charged with carbonic acid, it gave the 
following results, viz. : 

Extracted from 1000 Orairu of $aeh ofthete SoiU hy the Carbonated Water, 

No. 309. No. 310. No. 311. 

Virgin SoU. Old fl«ld SoU. SnbMU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.500 0.273 0.283 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 163 .080 .053 

Carbonate of Lime, .521 ^81 .281 

Magnesia, 247 .143 .050 

Sulphuric Acid, 045 .034 .034 

Potash, . .226 .021 .036 

Soda, 033 .079 

Silica, 254 .364 .164 

Loss, Ill .048 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (grains), . . . 2.100 1.423 0.901 

The Chemical Composition of these soils was found to be as follows j dried at 
400° F. : 

No. 309. No. 310. No. 311. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Son. SnbsoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 3.176 1.897 2.271 

Alumina, 1.690 2.690 3.115 

Oxide of Iron, 3.490 1.790 3.490 

Carbonate of Lime, .170 .071 .096 

Magnesia, 293 .293 .285 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .195 .095 .170 

Phosphoric Acid, 176 .095 .128 

Sulphuric Acid, 041 .028 .013 

Potash, 101 .120 .161 

Soda, 039 .005 .006 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 90.795 93.300 89.770 

Loss, .495 

Total, 100.166 100.384 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . . . . 1.625 1.175 2.025 

These soils are not as rich in the essential mineral elements of vegetable 
food as the bottom soils from this county, described above. The soil of the 
old field shows the usual signs of the exhausting influence of cultivation^ 
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in every particular, except in its proportion of PottMh^ which may have 
been kept up by admixture of the subsoil by the action of the plough. 

FULTON COUNTY. 

No. 264. " Virgin Boilj Judge Billing* 9 farm^ Township 18, Range 17 
wenty Section 31. Barfen$, Chrotpthy a few Bcrub hickories^ oaks, and walnuts. 
Lower Silurian period^ Fulton County, Arkansas.^* 
The dried soil is of a dark umber color. 

No. 265. " Soil eighteen years in cultivation. Judge Billing* s farm, ^c. ^c.'* 
Dried soil resembles the preceding. Some fragments of chert sifted out. 
No. 266. *^ Subsoil of the same old field. Judge Billing* s farm, ^c.** 
The color of the dried soil resembles that of the two preceding. It 
contains fragments of chert. 

EztraUed fri>m 1000 Oraint of each of these SoiU, by Digesiitmfor a month in Water charged with 

Carbonic Acid Gas. 

No. 204. No. 265. No. 266. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. SabaoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.830 Analysis lost 0.700 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 113 '^ .113 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.210 '' .796 

Magnesia, 300 '* .299 

Sulphuric Acid, 035 *< .028 

Potash, 103 « .038 

Soda, 072 " .021 

Silica, .264 " .197 

Loss, " .191 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (grains), . . . 2.927 2.383 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400® F., was found to be 
as follows : 

No. 264. No. 265. No. 266. 

Virgin Soil. Old fiold SoU. SabsoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 7.575 6.952 6.341 

Alumina, 5.165 4.075 7.240 

Oxide of Iron, 4.110 3.075 5.360 

Carbonate of Lime, 680 .396 .431 

Magnesia, . 341 .787 .863 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 220 .220 .370 

Phosphoric Acid, 164 .129 .165 

Sulphuric Acid, 084 .059 .059 

Potash, 686 .565 .700 

Soda, 061 .110 .101 

Silica, 79.420 83.195 77.345 

LoM, 1.494 .437 1.025 

■i^^H^^^^lBHHK ^^^m^^^mm^m^^ ^im^a^m^^m^m^im 

Total, .... 100.000 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expeUed at 400'' P., .... 3.S75 3.275 4.200 

13 
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This land is more thaD ordinarilj rich in the essential elements of vege- 
tahle food, and ought to be quite productive and durable. The soil of the 
old field shows the deteriorating efiects of ordinary culture, in the dimin- 
ished proportions of Organic and Volatile matters^ Carhonaie of Limty 
Phosphoric and Svlphuric Acids, and Potash, as well as in the increased 
quantity of sand and insoluble silicates. The subsoil is rather richer 
than the viigin surface soil, especially in Potash and Phosphoric Acid, 

No. 267. " Virgin Soil; farm of John Winn, Second Upland. Chrowik, 
white oak and hickory. Fulton County, Arkansas. Lower Silurian period" 

The dried soil is of a brownish-gray or dark ash color. A few chertj 
fragments were sifted out of it. 

No. 268. ^^ Soil, from' an old field, thirty years in cultivation; farm of 
John Winn, ^c." 

The dried soil is lighter colored and more yellowish than the preceding. 
It contained some fragments of chert 

No. 269. '' Subsoil, of the same old field, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a grayish buff color. 



JBxiracied fn>m 1000 Grmnt of emck of these SoiU &y DiguHcn for a 

Carbonic Add Got. 

No. 267. 
Yirgin Soil. 
Organic and Volatile matters, . • .2.150 

AlamiDa, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and 

Phosphates, 730 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.930 

Magnesia, 177 

Sulphnric Acid, 016 

Potash, 186 

Soda, 056 

Silica, 464 

Loss, .541 

Extract, dried at 212^ F. (Grains), . . 7.250 



JTonU m WeUr ckmfoi witk 



No. 26S. 


No. 269. 


Old field Soil. 


SabwiL 


0.993 


0.315 


.347 


.050 


L4S3 


A9t 


.269 


.165 


.022 


.022 


.139 


.091 


.068 


.039 


J9T 


.347 


.165 


.024 



3.883 



1.550 



The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400^ P., was found to be 
as follows : 



Organic and Volatile matters, 
Alumina, .... 
Oxide of Iron, • 
Carbonate of Lime, 
Magnesia, .... 
Brown Oxide of Manganese, 
Phosphoric Acid, 
Solphnric Acid| . 



No. 267. 
Son. 
5.793 
1.815 
1.960 
.396 
.383 
.320 
.162 
.050 



No. 268. 
Old fold SoO. 
3.275 
2.965 
2.235 

.171 

353 

.195 

.144 

.050 



N0.M9. 

SahooU. 

1.794 

3.265 

IMS 

.071 

.371 

.270 

.078 
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No. 267. No. 268. No. 269. 

Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. Sabsoil. 

Potash, 232 .117 .265 

Soda, 0.H1 .017 .016 

Sand and Insolable Silicates, .... 88.070 90.220 91.345 

Loss, 788 .268 

Total, .... 100.000 100.000 100.385 

MoistoxQ, expelled at 400'' F., .... 2.475 1.525 l.IOO 

These are good lands, but not quite as rich as the set just described 
irom this county (Kos. 264, 265, and 266). The soil of the old field con- 
tains less Carbonate of Limey Magnesia^ Oxide of ManganeBe^ Phoiphoric 
Aeidy PotaBhy and Soda^ and gave up much less soluble matter to the car- 
bonated water, than the virgin soil. The subsoil is not quite as rich as 
the surface soil, except in Potaih. 

QREBNB COUNTT. 

No. 217. " Virgin Soxljfoot of Crowley^ 9 ridge. Black %and bottom land. 
Growth, gum, walnut^ and poplar. Undergrowth, pawpaw and spiee-wood. 
William Dean' % farm. Quaternary deposita. Chreene County ^ Arkansas.** 

The dried soil is of a light umber color ; sandy, containing much clear 
and some reddish rounded grains. 

No. 218. *^ Soilj from an old field twenty years in cultivation. William 
Dean* 9 land. Quaternary depo9it9. Black sand bottom land, ^e. ^e** 

Dried soil, light gray umber color, lighter than the preceding. Sandy like 
that ; containing much clear and some reddish grains. 

No. 219. " Sub9oily of the eame old field. William Dean* 9 land^ ^e. ^c.** 

Dried soil of a dirty gray buff color. Sandy like the preceding. 

SitracUdfrom 1000 Orabu of tki atr-dntd Soils, by Digestion m WaUr charged with Carbome Add. 

No. 217. No. 218. No. 219. 

Virgin Soil. OldMdSoU. SaUoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . .2 490 1.617 633 

Alamina, and Oxide of Iron and Manganese, and 

Phosphates, 547 A91 .145 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.363 1.097 .480 

Magnesia, 257 .150 .089 

Sulphuric Acid, 022 .022 .030 

Potash, 209 , .132 .087 

8oda, 099 * .013 .024 

Silica, 122 .154 .147 

Loss, 514 .601 .165 



Eztract,driedat 212'' F. (Grains), . . • 6.623 4.283 1.850 

The Chemical Compo9ition of these 9otl9^ dried at 400 F.^ was found to be 
M follows : 
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No. 217. No. 218. No. 219. 

Virgin 8oU. Old field Soil. SabMU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 6.243 2.091 1.233 

Akmina, 570 .420 .395 

Oxide of Iron 1.185 .710 1.010 

Carbonate of Lime, 421 .246 .096 

Magnesia, 352 .208 .193 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 120 .173 .020 

Phosphoric Acid, 183 .116 .078 

Salphnric Acid, not estimated, not esUm'd. not estm'd. 

Potash, 152 .079 .132 

Soda, 050 .048 .048 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 90.045 95.600 97.995 

Loss, 679 .310 

Totol, .... 100.000 100.000 101.200 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., .... 2.300 0.775 0.650 

The old field boU is poorer than the virgin soil, and the subsoil more so 
than either. 

No. 228. ^^ Virgin soil; Mr. H. W, Granede*sfarm. Genuine black iand 
land. Growthf poplar^ ffum, oak. Undergrowth^ pawpaw and »pice-iuih. 
Quaternary deposits. Greene County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of an umber color. Some small rounded pebbles were 
sifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

Ko. 229. ^^ Same soil, from an old field, twenty years in cultivatum. 
S. W. Granede' s farm, ^c., Greene County, Arkansas.*' 

The dried soil is of an umber color, fully as dark as the preceding. Some 
small rounded pebbles, of various kinds of quartz, were removed by 
the coarse sieve. 

No. 280. ^*^Red underclay; Dr. Mellon' s land, Greene County, Arkansas. 
Quaternary deposits.*' 

The dried clay is of a light brick-red color. 

Digested for a month in water charged with carbonic acid, as previously 
described, these soils gave the following results, viz. : 

Extracted from 1000 Orairu of each o/thete SoiU^'by Water ehargtd with Carbonic Acid Goi. 

No. 228. No. 229. No. 230. 

ViiKin 8oU. Old fi«ld SoiL Red UndMete^. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . 3.233 1.960 0.800 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 1.013 .730 .063 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.430 4.430 .147 

Magnesia, 283 .136 

Salpharic Acid, 037 .020 .033 

Potash, 149) .031 

Soda, 043] .903* .062 

Silica, . . . '. 264 .307 .197 

Loss, . . . . . .214 

Extract, dried at 212^ F. (Grains), . 7.666 8.350 1.469 

* And Masnesia and loss. 
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From the larger proportion of Carbonate of Lime in the extract from 
the soil of the old field, this appears to be in greater qaantity than that 
from the virgin soil. The nnderclay, from a diflTerent locality, but from 
the same geological formation, gives up much less soluble material than 
either. 

The Chemical Composition of these three soils, was found by analysis to 
be as follows, dried at 400"" F. : 

No. 228. No. 229. No. 230. 
Virgin Soil. Old Field Soil. Red Underolay. 
Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 4.825 4.405 4.013 

Oxide of Iron, 1.485 .985 J ^^'^^^ 

Carbonate of Lime, 396 .571 .121 

Magnesia, 296 .265 .400 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .246 .171 

Phosphoric Acid, 259 .193 .283 

Snlphnric Acid, 033 .050 .021 

Potash, 183 .116 .398 

Soda, • .058 .058 .055 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 90.695 91.670 79.435 

Loss, 034 .351 

Total, 100.000 100.000 100.061 

Moisture, expelled at 400 F., .... 2.065 1.825 4.950 

These and the three other ^^ Black Sand Soils," resemble each other 
considerably in composition. The red subsoil, containing much more 
Alumina and Oxide of Iron^ as well as Potash and Phosphoric Acid, might 
no doubt be advantageously applied to these somewhat sandy soils, espe- 
cially after they have been somewhat worn by cropping. A diminution in 
the proportions of the essential ingredients Phosphoric Add and Potash, 
may be noted in the soil of the old field. 

No. 220. ^^ Virgin soil, from the hickory and oak land of Crowley Ridge. 
William Rohener^sfdrm, Q-reene County, Arkansas. Quaternary deposits.** 

The dried soil is of a dirty gray buff color. 

No. 221. "5ot7 of an old field, from William Bobener's farm, ^e.** 

The dried soil is lighter colored than the preceding. 

No. 222. ^^ Subsoil of the old field; William Robener*sfarm, ^c." 

No. 223. ^^ Soil from oak and pine land. Ridge four miles south of O-aines- 
tnUe, on the road to Powhatan and Jacksonport, Greene County, Arkansas. 
Quaternary deposits.** 

The dried soil is of a buff-gray color. 



* And Oxide of Manganese. 
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ExtraettdfTfm 1000 Oraina of each o/thete SoiU £y ZHgutitnifor a Month m Water charged with 

Carbonic Add, 

No. S20. Ko. 221. No. 222. Ko. 223. 

Virgin SoU. Old Field SoU. SabsoU. Oak k Pine Land. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . 2.110 1.633 1.100 2.166 
Alumina, and Oxidea of Iron and 

Manganese, and Phosphates, . .563 .630 .330 .540 

Carbonate of Lime, . . . 1.513 1.513 .587 1.247 

Magnesia, 203 .143 .122 .223 

Sulphuric Acid, .... .033 .018 .022 .018 

Potash, 167 .089 .070 .120 

Soda, 024 .050 .070 .097 

Silica, 264 .297 .131 .214 

Loss, .533 .644 .218 

Extract, dried at 212 F. (Grains), 5.410 5.017 2.650 4.625 

The Chemical Composition of thete four 9otUj dried at 400^ F.^ was found 
to be as follows : 

Ko. 220. No. 22L No. 222. No. 223. 

Virgin SoU. Old Field 8oiL BnUoH. Oak A Pine Lud. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . 4.000 3.602 2.329 5.464 

Alumina, 1.745 1.070 1.170 1.015 

Oxide of Iron, • . . . 1.660 1.960 1.960 1.610 

Carbonate of Ume, . .296 .346 .271 .231 

Magneda, .325 .404 .412 .205 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .245 .298 .195 .171 

Phosphoric Acid, 259 .249 .117 .112 

Sulphuric Add, 028 .041 .041 .050 

Potash, ISS .162 .207 .147 

Soda, 067 .076 .065 .061 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . 90.695 90.980 91.870) 

Loss, .492 .812 1.363 J ^'^^ 

Total, . . . 100.000 100.000 100.000 100.000 

% 

MoUtniv, expelled at 400^" P., . L725 1.450 1.275 2.365 

The old field soil shows some diminotioii of the proportions of the 
essential ingredients, as compared with the virgin soiL Soil 223 is not 
quite as good as the other three, 

No. 225. ** IViym wi7, Ovirt/t BU^e^from A. TenmieM'e farm, Sictum 
11, Ti^^meiip 16) Jian^e 4 eaeL Quatermary dejpo^s. Chtme County^ Ar* 

The dried soil is of a lisrht umber color. 

Xo. 22& ""^SfUfry^m am ciJMJ^ tkirty-ivt ftart M emtiratiam; A. Tenni- 
pnk*9/arm^ Grttne iVMii.% ArhMmpMtJ'* 

The dried soil is of a dirtr buff ivlc^r. Some rounded pebbles of milky 
quaru and fragments of semi^>pal were removed from it by the coarse 
siere^ 
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No. 227. ^^ Subsoil of the same old field; A, Tennieon^e farnij ^c," 
The dried soil is of a buff color. 



Eztraeted from 1000 'Oraitu of each of these SoiUt hy Digetlion far a Month in Water charged laith 

Carbonie Acid. 

No. 225. No. 226. No. 227. 
Virgin 8oU. Old Field SoU. Sabsoil. 
Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 2.660 2.177 1.617 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, ^ 

and Phosphates, S 



Carbonate of Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Sulphnric Acid, 

Potash, . 

Soda, 

Silica, 

Loss, 

Extract, dried at 212® F. (Grains), 



a 

•c 

c 
.114 



7.017 



1.630 


.497 


1.147 


.830 


.263 


.254 


.022 


.018 


.163 


.151 


.032 


.031 


.297 


.214 


.346 





6.077 



3.612 



After the determination of the weight of the Extract from No. 225, by 
digestion in Carbonic Acid water, and ascertaining the amount of Organic 
mattery &c., and Silieay the solution was lost by the upsetting of the beaker 
in which it was contained, and time did not allow the appropriation of 
another month for a new digestion. 

The Chemical Compoeilion of these three soilsy dried at 400^ F., was found, 
by analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 225. No. 226. No. 227. 

VirghiSoil. Old field Soil. Sabeoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 5.080 

Alnmina, 2.565 

Oxide of Iron, 1.650 

Carbonate of Lime, . . . . . . .431 

Magnesia, .490 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, . . .281 

Phosphoric Acid, .111 

Sulphuric Acid, .050 

Potash, 162 

Soda, 049 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 89.220 
Loss, 



2.551 


2.301 


1.725 


3.340 


1.720 


2.085 


.181 


.096 


.323 


.637 


.271 


.321 


.143 


.341 


.033 


.041 


.227 


.304 


.080 


.100 


91.645 


89.595 


1.101 


.939 



Total, . 
Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., 



100.089 100.000 100.000 



2.365 



1.435 



1.S15 



The soil of the old field has doubtless been improved by the admixture 
of some of the richer subsoil under the operation of the plough. This sub* 
Boil is much richer than the virgin surface soil, and consequently deep 
ploughing would be very beneficial in this locality. 
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The foregoing analyses of Greene County soils will doubtless give a good 
general idea of the composition of the quaternary soils of this region. 

No. 224. " Silicious Clatfy below the veiny iandstone^ Chalk Bluffs^ Qreeiu 
County^ Arkansas. Quaternary deposits/* 

Nearly white, with a slight tinge of yellowish-gray. It burns of a light 
flesh-color. Makes quite a plastic mass with water. 

Compontion, dried at 212° F. 

Silica, 76.980 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 15.819 

Carbonate of Lime, .284 

Magnesia, .461 

Phosphoric Acid, .420 

Potash, 1.062 

Soda, .420 

Water, organic matters, and loss, 5.229 

100.675 

This silicious clay might be applied with advantage to poor or exhausted 
sandy soil, because of its considerable proportions of Potash and Phosphoric 
Add and its Aluminay be. If it is used for pottery purposes, it would 
hardly be necessary to mix with it any sand or ground quartz, which are 
generally required with more aluminous clays. Were it not that the pre- 
sence of the Oxides of Iron and Manganese causes it to acquire a reddish 
color in burning, this might be used for the manufacture of queensware. 
If found to be tough enough after calcination, it might still be employed 
for a cheaper sort of ware, or for terra eotta. 



HEMPSTEAD COUNTY. 

No. 326. ^* Virgin Soil, over the Cretaceous Marly Limestone with Exogyra 
Costata, on William D. Smith's farm^ Section 7, Township 11, Range 25, 
Hempstead County, Arkansas. Ustially limited prairies, surrounded with 
pine, hickory, ash, hois d'are (Osage orange). Undergrowth, spicebush^ paw- 
paw, swamp dogwood, and buckeye" 

Dried soil mouse-colored. Effervesces slightly with acids. 

No. 827. ^^Same soil, twenty years in cultivation; from N. D. Smith's 
farm, ^c, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a light umber color. It contains soft cretaceous lime- 
stone, and effervesces strongly with acids. 

No. 828. *^ Subsoil from the same old field; mostly disintegrated sheU marl, 
with vegetable matter. N. D. Smith's farm, ^c." 

The dried soil is of an umber gray color ; mostly soft marly limestone. 
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Extracted from 1000 Graintf by Digution in Water charged with Carbonic Acid. 

No. 320. No. 327. No. 328. 



Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 
Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 
Carbonate of Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Salphuric Acid, 
Potash, . 
Soda, 
Silica, 
Loss, 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), 



Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. SabsoU. 



0500 



0.5'JO 



0.500 



.733 


.080 


.063 


2.323 


6.560 


6.260 


.940 


.144 


.274 


.050 


.050 


.039 


.058 


.043 


.045 


.057 


.044 


.040 


.280 


.297 


.183 
.329 



4.941 



7.718 



7.733 



The very large amount of Carbonate of Lime in soils No. 827 and No. 
328, causes the weight of the extract from these, bj the carbonated water^ 
to be much greater than that from soil No. 826 ; but as the latter contains 
the most alkali, &c., it is probable that it is more nourishing to vegetation 
than the former. 

Chemical Composiiian of theae SoiUf dried at 400° F» 

No. 326. 
Virgin Soil. 
Organic and Volatile matters, • • . . 5.387 

Alomina, 8.235 

Oxide of Iron, 4.235 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.415 

Magnesia, 1.142 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .290 

Phosphoric Acid, .191 

Sulpharic Acid, .067 

Potash, 314 

Soda, 015 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . • • .77.740 



Total, . 
Moistare, expelled at 400° F., . 



100.031 



4.875 



No. 327. 


No. 328 


)ld field SoU. 


Sabsoil 


6.032 


6.583 


6.110 


5.235 


3.085 


2.535 


35.400 


50.240 


1.457 


1.313 


.240 


.240 


.132 


.087 


.127 


.096 


.270 


.314 




.095 


47.380 


35.140 


L00.233 


100.878 



6.325 



4.800 



The soil of the old field and the subsoil are marls rather than soils. They 
contain so large a proportion of Carbonate of Lime, especially the latter. 
It would be interesting to note at large the influence of such an excess of 
lime on vegetable growth of various kinds. No. 826 has the composition 
of a very fertile soil. 

No. 888. " White sand j from General S. D. Royston^s yard, near his office^ 
in Washingtony Hempstead County y Arkansas. This is a loose^ sandy soil^ 
overlying Tertiary ? and near Oreen-sand of the Oretaceous. {How much lime 
and sand r') 
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A dirty-gray fine sand, composed of clear grains of hyaline qnartz^inore 
or less rounded, with some little organic matters, &c., mixed. 

Digfttdfor a Month in Water charged with Carbonic Acid Otu, 1000 Oraint of the air-dried Sandgati 

up the following et^etancee^ vit. : 

Organic and Volatile matters, 0.333 

Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and Phosphates, . . .0*J3 

Carbonate of Lime, .460 

Magnesia, .100 

Sulphuric Acid, .022 

Potash, •, 050 

Soda, 010 

Silica, 180 

Brownish.gra7Extract,driedat 212** F. (Grains), .... 1.248 

The Chemical Composition of this sand was found by analysis to be as fol- 
lowsy dried at 400*^ F. : 

Organic and Volatile matters, 1.519 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, I 060 

Carbonate of Lime, .190 

Magnesia, .149 

Phosphoric Acid, .094 

Sulphuric Acid, .049 

Potash, 048 

Soda, 026 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 97.265 

Total, 100 400 

Moisture, expelled at 400** F., • i 0.725 

Although nearly a pare sand, containing more than ninety-seven per 
cent of this material, this very sandy soil contains enoagh of the elements 
of vegetable food to support a growth, by no means scanty, of some sorU 
of plants, under favorable circumstances of moisture, &c., &c. Like all 
sandy soils, it readily gives up its nutritive ingredients to the solvent 
action of the carbonated water. It being in this respect tbe reverse of the 
heavy clay soils, or subsoils, which hold, with a strong attraction, the 
organic matters resulting from animal and vegetable substances, and the 
other compounds of the soil which serve for vegetable nourishment 
Hence, sandy soils are said to be hungry soils^ requiring frequent manuring 
to make them productive. This sand would seem hardly to have AluminOy 
ke.f enough in its composition to prevent it from shifting by the action of 
the winds, &c.| when in a dry condition. 
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INDBPBNDBNCB COUNTY. 

No. 240. *^ Virgin Soilj upland, from Mr. Peter Moser^s farm; Lot 25, 
Townnhip 15, Range 8 west. Growth, post oak, white oak, hickory, dogwood, 
and persimmon. Independence County, Arkansas.*' 

^^Subcarbtmiferous formation resting on Silurian.** 

The dried soil is of an nmber color. It contains some clear grains of 
sand and fragments of decomposing chert. 

No. 241. ^^Same soil, Peter Moser'sfarm, from a field from fifteen to twenty 
years in cultivation, in com, wheat, and oats. Independence County, Arkansas.** 

The dried soil is lighter colored and more yellowish than the preceding. 
Some fragments of chert were sifted out. 

No. 242. ^^ Subsoil from the same old field; Peter Mosersfarm, ^c** 

The dried soil is of a brownish-buff color. 

Digaied in Water charged with Carbonic Acid Oat, 1000 Oraint of each o/theee Soilt gape the 

following reeuttt: 

No. 240. No. 241. No. 242. 

Virgin SoU. Old Field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 1.250 1.505 0.400 
Alomina, and Oxides of Iron and ManganesCi 

and Phonphates, 287 .220 .081 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.813 1.947 .930 

Magnesia, 381 .274 .111 

Solphnric Acid, 037 .039 .022 

Potash, 106 .095 .066 

Soda, 016 .017 

Silica, 300 .114 .197 

Loss, 243 .063 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . 4.433 4.211 1.870 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400® F., was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 240. No. 241. No. 242. 

Virgin Soil. Old Field SoU. SabBoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . • . 6.874 4.294 3.343 

Alnmina, 5.440 3.755 4.790 

Oxide of Iron, 4.270 4.235 4.485 

Carbonate of Lime, 495 .320 .245 

Magnesia, 493 .497 .561 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .180 .130 .130 

Phosphoric Acid, 239 .210 .193 

Snlphnric Acid, 045 .033 .042 

Potash, 405 .256 .372 

Soda, Ill .116 .105 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 81.720 86.020 85.080 

Loss, .134 .654 

Total, 100 272 100.000 100.000 

Moistnre, expelled at 400 F., . . • • 3.625 2.100 2.050 
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These soils contain more than the average proportions of Potash^ Phoi- 
pharie Acid and Carbonate of Limey and are doabtless qnite fertile. The 
soil of the old field shows, in the diminished qoantities of these materials, 
as well in the increased amount of eand^ ftc, that it has been somewhat dete- 
riorated bj the fifteen to twenty years' cultivation. The subsoil is not richer 
than the virgin surface soil. If properly drained, these are first-rate lands. 

No. 244. « Virgin SoU; farm of S. M. Cohb^ OU Trough Bottom, Indepen- 
denee CourUyj Arkan$a9. Suicarhoniferous Limeetone formation.'* 

The dried soil is of an umber color. 

No. 245. *^ Soil from an old field, upwards of forty gears in euUioaiumj 
chiefly in com, and now in cotton, S. M. Cobb* $ farm, Oil Trough Bottomy ^c." 

The dried soil is lighter and more yellowish than the preceding. 

No. 246. " SvbBoU, from S. M. Cobb* 9 farm, OU Trough Bottom, ^e." 

Dried soil of an umber color, slightly darker than the preceding, but not 
BO dark as the virgin soil. 

DigatedfoT a Month in Water charged with Carbonic Acid, 1000 Oraine of each of ihete iSotZi, 

tttT'dried, gave the following reeultt: 

No. 244. No. 245. Ko. 246. 

Virgin SoU. Old Field SoU. SalMoa 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 1.167 0.450 0.790 
Alomina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, .131 .113 .081 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.213 1.260 1.613 

Magnesia, 183 .296 .120 

Sulphuric Acid, 046 .050 ,028 

Potash, 253 .070 .050 

Soda, 061 .044 .042 

Silica, 114 .147 .197 

Loss, 283 .120 .069 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . 3.450 2.550 2.990 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400° F., was found, bj 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 244. No. 245. No. 246. 

Virgin SoU. Old Field SoU. SubaoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . • 8.872 5.744 5.516 

Alumina, 6.390 4.715 6.290 

Oxide of Iron, 3.385 2.985 3.310 

Carbonate of Lime, 921 .571 .646 

Magnesia, .604 .614 .614 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 220 .283 1.495 

Phosphoric Acid, 232 .294 .229 

Sulphuric Acid, 042 .059 .042 

Potash, 565 .429 .440 

Soda, 202 .141 .159 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 79.970 84.395 83.730 

Total, 100 303 100.230 101.471 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . • . • 4.475 2.885 3.025 
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Like the preceding, these soils must be classed amongst the most valu- 
able and fertile, if well drained and favorably located. They contain even 
somewhat larger proportions of Organic and Volatile matters^ Carbonate of 
Lime^ Magnesia, Phosphoric Acid and Potash, than those, and rather smaller 
percentage of sand, &c. The Oxide of Manganese in the subsoil is in 
much more than the usual proportion. The soil of the old field does not 
show as much deterioration as might have been expected from its forty 
years' culture. 

No. 803. " Virgin Soil, from woods. R, A. Childress* s farm, two miles 
from Batesville, Township 14 north. Range 8 west, Section 36. Qrowth, 
hichory, oaks, ^c. {See JE. T. Cox's Notes.) Independence County, Arkansas. 
Subearboniferous formation.'* 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color. A fragment of decomposing 
chert was sifted out of it. 

No. 304. " Soil, from R. A. Childress's farm, from an old field, thirty 
years in cultivation. Same land as the preceding. Independence County, ^e.** 

The dried soil is of a yellowish-brown color. 

No. 306. " Subsoil, of the same old field. R. A. Childress's farm, ^c." 

Dried soil of a yellowish-brown color, lighter than the preceding. 

One thousand grains of each of these soils, digested for a month in 
water charged with carbonic acid, gave the following results : 



Extraeted from 1000 Oraim of each ofthete SoUs by Carbonated Water, 

No. 303. Ko. 304. No. 305. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Or^nic and Volatile matters, .... 0.240 0.300 0.450 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 081 .096 .096 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.200 .773 .280 

Magnesia, 064 .088 .094 

Salphttric Acid, 059 .073 .039 

Potash, 079 .073 .070 

Soda, 034 .007 .058 

Silica, 182 .131 .247 

Loss, .166 

Extract, dried at 212 F. (Grains), . . . 1.939 1.541 1.500 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400^ F., was found to be 
as follows : 

No. 303. No. 304. No. 305. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. Sabioil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 4.204 3.284 2.788 

Alumina, 3.325 3.540 2.315 

Oxide of Iron, 1.985 2.410 2.310 

Carbonate of Lime, 245 .225 .170 
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Ko. 303. Ko. 304. No. 305. 

Virgin SoU. Old Held 6oU. SnbMiL 

Magnesia, 292 .272 .280 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... M5 * .320 .295 

Phosphoric Acid, 162 .211 .145 

Salphuric Acid, 045 .033 .012 

Potash, 205 .142 .207 

Soda, .004 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 88.920 88.870 90.130 

Loss, 272 .698 1344 

Total, .... 100.000 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400"* F., . . . . 3.075 2.575 2.275 

These soils, although quite good and fertile, are not as rich in composi- 
tion as the two sets just previously described, from this county. 

No. 824. " Soily at Mr. TunsairSj Parroquet Bluffs Independence County^ 
Arkansas. Black River bottom soily derived partly from Lower Silurian for- 
mation, and partly from the Quaternary of the east side of Black River.'' 

The dried soil is of an umber-gray color, with some darker particles 
intermixed. 

No. 826. " SoU^ derived from Manganese Ore^ three miles northeast of 
Batesvillcy Independence County, Arkansas. Lower Silurian.'' 

Dried soil of a dark clove-brown color. A considerable quantity of 
fragments of black oxide of manganese (Pyrolusite), was sifted out of it 
with the coarse sieve, before the analysis. 

One thousand grains of each of these two soils digested for a month in 
water charged with carbonic acid gas, gave the following results : 

ExtracUdfrom 1(^00. QrQtni of each o/ihete SoUt, by the CarbonaUd Wattr. 

Ko. 324. No. 325. 

TimsAirs Soa. MangancM Soil 

Organic and Volatile matters, 0.360 0.617 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and Phos- 
phates, 087 .154 

Carbonate of Lime, 164 2.250 

Magnesia, 094 .333 

Salphuric Acid, 067 .250 

Potash, 061 .101 

Soda, ' 080 .022 

Silica, 164 .207 

Loss, 140 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), 1.217 3.934 

The Chemical Composition of these soils^ dried at 400^ F.^ was found to be 
as follows : 
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Ko. 324. No. 325. 
TnosaU's Soil. Manganese Soil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, 3.353 9.669 

Alumina, 3.616 4.440 

Oxide of Iron, 6.140 11.915 

Carbonate of Lime, 346 2.121 

Magnesia, ' .250 1.301 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 1.270 8.245 

Phosphoric Acid, 282 .368 

Sulphuric Acid, 066 .096 

Potash, 145 .893 

Soda 156 .047 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 84.080 60.996 

Loss, 298 

Total, 100.000 100.090 

Moisture, expelled at 400 F., 4.565 6.150 

The manganese soil contains much more than the usaal proportion of 
Potashy as well as very large quantities of Oxides of Iron and Manganese. 
The carbonates of lime and organic matters are also in quite large propor- 
tion. The influence of the Oxide of Manganese in vegetahle nutrition, 
not having yet heen fully understood, although it has been found hy 
recent experiments to he essential, it would be interesting to study the 
action of such a soil as this on crops of various kinds. In the abstract, 
the large amount of Potash which this soil contains, would make it a valu- 
able addition to other soils which were deficient in this material, or which 
had been exhausted by long culture, especially in green crops. 

No. 879. " Virgin Soilj A, J. Qaines farm^ near hillsj White River hot- 
tomy one mile above Batesvilky Independence County. Growth^ elm^ hack- 
herryj scaly hark hickory^ Spanish oaky ivalnut {near the river)^ and box elder. 
Nearest formation^ Subcarboniferous^ ' ' 

The dried soil is of an nmher color; the lumps somewhat tenacious. 

No. 380. *^ Same Soily in an adjacent fieldy ten to fifteen years in cul^va- 
tionj mostly in com. A. Q. Qaine'sfarmy ^e. ^c.** 

Dried soil a shade lighter than the preceding ; lumps, tenacious. 

No. 881. ^^ Subsoily of the same oldfiild. A. Q. Gaine'sfarm^ ^c. ^e.** 

Dried soil, lighter and more yellowish than the preceding; lumps 
tenacious. 

Extracted from 1000 Cfraim of each of then SoiU hy ike CarbonaUd Water, 

Ko. 379. Ko. S80. Ko. 381. 

Vii^inSoU. Old fiold Soil. SabsoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . • .1.417 0.663 0.283 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 1.443 .533 .060 

Carbonate of Lime, 4.317 3.183 1.077 
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No. 379. No. 380. No. 381. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. SubwiL 

Magnesia, :350 .250 .244 

Sulpharic Acid, 045 .045 .045 

PoUah, 098 .144 .079 

8oda, 033 .055 .109 

Silica, 380 .430 .243 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . 8.083 5.301 2.140 

The Chemical Composition ofthcBe soih^ dried at 400° -F., is as follows: 

No. 379. No. 380. No. 381. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. SabioiL 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . • . 8.242 7.145 4.421 

Alumina, 5.610 5.410 4 460 

Oxide of Iron, 3.140 3.815 4.350 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.220 1.165 .695 

Magnesia, 539 .550 .521 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .090 .165 .190 

Phosphoric Acid, 372 .328 .298 

Sulphuric Acid, 110 .106 .058 

Potash, 406 .416 .376 

Soda, Ill .100 .095 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 80.265 80.840 83.975 

Loss, — — — .601 

Total, 100.105 100.040 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400^ F., per cent, . • 6.275 5.400 4.450 

These may be classed amongst the richest and most fertile soils ; con* 
taining as they do more than the average proportions of Organic and 
Volatile matters^ Carbonate of Limey Magnesia^ Phoiphorie and Sulphuric 
Acids J Potash and Soda. They are also highly hygroscopicy as indicated bj 
the moistare expelled at 400^ F. from the soils previously thoroughly air- 
dried. The subsoil is not quite as rich as the surface soil. The soil of the 
old field does not differ much from the latter. 

No. 382. " Virgin Soilj close to the river bank; A. G. Gaines* farm^ 
one mile above BatesviUe, Independence County^ Arkansas. Nearest fimma* 
tian is Subcarboniferous.** 

Dried soil of a gray-umber color. More sandy and not so dark-colored 
as the virgin soil of the preceding set, and the lumps less tenacious. Effer- 
vesces slightly with acids. 

No. 388. "iSame Soilj near the river; from A. G. Gaines' oldest feld^ 
forty years or more in cultivation^ chiefly in com^ ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil resembles the preceding ; a slight shade darker in color. 
The lumps are quite tenacious. 

No. 884. ^^ Subsoil of the same old field; A. G. Gaines' farm^ ^e." 
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Dried soil lighter and more yellowish than the preceding ; lumps very 
tenacious. 

ExiraeUdJram 1000 Oramt of each of that SoiUf hy DigeiHon for a Month m Water charged with 

Carbonic Add Oas, 

Ko. 382. No. 383. No. 884. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 0.717 0.467 0.283 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganesci 

and Phosphates, * .427 .210 .077 

Carbonate of Lime, 7.877 1.643 .993 

Magnesia, 206 .211 .122 

Sulphuric Acid, 045 .033 .038 

Potash, 084 .109 .071 

Soda, 373 .092 .010 

Silica, 443 .360 .260 

Loss, .158 .046 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . 10.172 3.283 1.900 . 

The very large amoant of Carbonate of Lime in the extract from soil 
No. 882, increases its weight without probably adding much to its nutri- 
tive power. 

The Chemical Composition of these ioibj dried at 400^ F., was found to be 
as follows : 

No. 382. No. 383. Ko. 384. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 3.483 3.916 1.914 

Alnmina, 2.310 3.560 2.810 

Oxide of Iron, 2.490 2.690 2.115 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.570 .610 .345 

Magnesia, 667 .583 .356 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 180 .290 .115 

Phosphoric Acid, 193 .212 .209 

Sulphuric Acid, 072 .101 .050 

Potash, 327 .263 .207 

Soda, 088 .090 .104 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 87.215 88.490 91.590 

Loss, 405 .185 

Total, 100 000 100.805 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . . . . 2.400 2.800 2.075 

These are good soils, but are not quite as rich as the preceding set. 
They contain rather more sand and rather less of the eeeenticd elements of 
vegetable nutrition than those. The subsoil is no richer than the surface 
soil; and the old field soil shows no signs of deterioration. Its fertility 
may have been maintained by the overflow of the river. Of this, however, 
the writer is not advised. 

14 
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IZARD COUNTT. 

•No. 270. ^^ Virgin Soil; farm of Widow Lafferty^ one mile from Calieo, 

GrTowthf black oak, hickory^ and pine. Izard County , Arkansas. Lower 

Silurian formation. ' ' 
The dried soil is of a gray-brown color. It contains a large proportion 

of fine clear rounded grains of qnartz sand. Some fragments of chert were 

sifted out of it. 

No. 271. *^Same Soil from an old field; Widow Lafferty'sfarm^ ^c." 
Dried soil of a lighter color than the preceding, approaching dark-gray 

buff. Sandy, like the preceding. Containing chert and ferruginous quartz. 
No. 272. ^^ Subsoil from the same old field; Widow Lafferty'sfarm, ^<r." 
Dried soil of a gray-buff color. Sandy, like the preceding. 

Extracted from 1000 Oraint of each of these Soilt, by Digestion for a Month in Water charged nVA 

Carbonic Add Oas. 

No. 270. No. 271. No. 272. 

Virgin SoU. Old field SoU. Sabaoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 0.923 0.550 0.250 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 196 .196 .049 

Carbonate of Lime, .340 .514 .630 

Magnesia, 133 .256 .111 

Sulphuric Acid, 028 .028 .022 

Porasb, 157 .112 .074 

Soda, Not estimated. .047 .045 

Silica, 197 .231 .197 

Loss, 326 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . • . 2.300 1.934 1.378 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400® F.y was found to be 
as follows: 

No. 270. No. 271. No. 272. 

Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. SobMil 

Organic and VolaUle matters, . . . 3.673 1.838 1.705 

Alumina, 2.066 1.015 2.290 

Oxide of Iron, 1.290 .790 1.165 

Carbonate of Lime, 071 .146 .096 

Magnesia, 285 .290 .296 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 070 .045 .145 

Phosphoric Acid, 104 .062 .095 

Sulphuric Acid, 024 .016 .Oil 

Potash, 156 .145 .198 

Soda, 055 .043 .019 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 91.845 95.270 93.880 

Loss, 362 .340 .100 

ToUl, 100 000 100.000 100.000 

Moisiare, expelled at 400'' F., . . . 1.465 0.725 0.875 
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The deterioration of the soil of the old field is shown by the diminished 
amonnt of Extract dissolved out by the carbonated water, as well as by its 
smaller proportions of Organic and Volatile matters^ Magnesia^ Oxide of 
Mangane%e^ Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acidsj Potash and Soda^ the smaller 
quantity of moisture expelled at 400°, and the greater amount of sand^ &c., 
exhibited by the general analysis detailed in the above table. The appli- 
cation of Plaster of Paris would be beneficial to this land, because of the 
small proportion of Sulphuric Acid contained in the soil. 



JACKSON COUNTY. 

TSo, 231. ^^ Virgin Black Sand Soily Cache Bottom; farm of Thomas 
McElrath. Growth^ sweet gum^ elm. Undergrowth^ slippery elm and dog- 
wood. Jackson County^ Arkansas. Quatefnary deposit." 

Dried soil umber-colored. 

No. 232. " Same Soil from an adjoining field, twenty years in cultivation 
(one year in cotton^ mostly in com; in 1867 in oats); farm of Thomas 
McElrath, ^e.*' 

The dried soil is umber-colored, slightly darker than the preceding. 

No. 233. ^^ Suhsoil from the farm of Thomas McElrath^ ^c". 

The dried soil is slightly lighter-colored and more yellowish than the 
two preceding. 

Eitraetid from 1000 Oramt of each of these Soile^ hy Digetdon for a Month in Water charged with 

Carbonic Acid. 

No. 231. No. 232. No. 233. 

Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. Sobsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 2.683 1.966 1.544 
Alomina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 897 .930 .360 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.947 4.396 .147 

Magnesia, 195 .200 .170 

Sulphuric Acid, 027 .016 .005 

Potash, 363 .114 .088 

8oda, 030 .019 .041 

Silica, 181 .647 .314 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . . 7.323 8.188 2.669 

The large amount of Extract from No. 232, is more than one-half Car- 
bonate of Lime. 

The Chemical Composition of these soilSj dried at 400^ F.^ was found to be 
as follows: 
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No. 231. 
Virgin 8oU. 
Organic and Volatile matterS| .... 4.769 

Alamina, 2.725 

Oxide of Iron, 1.865 

Carbonate of Lime, .471 

Magnesia, .408 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .320 

Phosphoric Acid, 294 

Sulphuric Acid, 033 

Potash, 306 

Soda, 035 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 88.620 
Loss, 164 



Total, . 
Moisture, expelled at 400^ F., . 



100.000 



2.875 



No. 233. 


Ko. 233. 


Old field SoiL 


SabioiL 


4.905 


1.983 


2.175 


2.190 


L915 


2.065 


.596 


.296 


.473 


.425 


.330 


.145 


.408 


.192 


.059 


.045 


.295 


.295 


.032 


.058 


88.445 


91630 


.367 


.676 


100.000 


100 000 



2.650 



1.700 



These soils are better than those from the same formation which are 
described under the head of Greene Coanty. The soil of the old field, Ko. 
282y is no poorer than the surface soil, except apparently in its Potash; 
whilst the subsoil is not as rich as either of them. 

No. 234. ^' Virgin Soilj M. L. Robinson b land^ two miles north of Jack- 
oonport. Siliciotu SoiL Qrowthj black and white oak^ some hiehory and 
Mweet gum. Jackson County^ Arkansas. Quaternary deposit.** 

The dried soil is of a light umber color. 

No. 235. ^^Soil fifty years in cultivationy now in cotton^ and has been for 
the last twenty years. Never been subsoiled. Farm of M. Z. Robinson^ jt." 

Dried soil slightly darker and more yellowish than the preceding. 

No. 236. *^ Subsoil of the same old fields M. L. Robinson* sfarm^ ^c. fe.** 

The dried soil is of a light umber color, more yellowish than the two 
preceding. 

Exiraeled /ram 1000 Orains of each of these Soilt (atr-dried), hy Digeetianfor a Month m Water 

charged with Carbonic Acid Oas. 

No. 234. No. 235. No. 236. 

Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. SabsoU. 



Organic and Volatile matters, .... 1.250 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 
Carbonate of Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Solphoric Acid, 
Potash, • 
Soda, 
Silica, . 
Lost, 



1.333 



0.317 



Extract, dried at 212"* F. 



.320 


.250 


.080 


.964 


1.097 


.547 


.099 


.122 


.121 


.005 


.005 


.016 


.050 


.094 


.064 


.029 




.069 


.231 


•264 


.274 


.218 


.318 


, 



3.166 



3.483 



1.489 
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The Chemical Campoeition oftheee soilsj dried at 400^ F.y i$ as follows: 

No. 234. No. 235. No. 236. 

Virgin Soil. Old fiold Soil. SnbBoil. 

Organic and VoUtile mattersi . • • • 1.796 1.654 1.185 

Alamina, 1.940 1.275 1.805 

Oxide oflron, 1.190 1.225 1.365 

Carbonate of Lime, 196 .246 .221 

Magnesia, 308 .221 .303 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 220 .095 .130 

Phosphoric Acid, 094 .143 .114 

Sulphuric Acid, 033 .033 .045 

Potash, 140 .135 .130 

Soda, 042 .055 .023 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 94.045 94.680 94.770 

Loss, .238 

Total, 100004 100.000 100 091 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . . . . 1.176 0.850 0.825 

These resemble in composition the other qaatemaiy soils which have 
been examined, with the exception of the three described immediately 
preceding, which are a little richer than these. The soil of the old field 
shows some signs of deterioration, bnt not so great probably as if it had 
been caltivated in grain crops. The subsoil is no richer than the surface 
soil. 

No. 287. *' Virgin Soil^ H. J. DoweCs landj Township 14, Range 2 wesi, 
Section 32. Gfrowthj black oak and some white oakj hickory and sweet gum. 
Jackson County ^ Arkansas. Quaternary period f*' 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color. It contains a large proportion 
of fine sand, composed of clear rounded grains. 

No. 238. ^^Same Soil^ eighteen years in cultivation^ now in com. H. J. 
BoweCs landj ^c." 

Dried soil like preceding; a little lighter in color. Sandy, like pre- 
ceding. 

No. 239. " Subsoil of the same old field. H, J. DoweVsfarm, ^c." 

Subsoil sandy, like the preceding ; lighter colored and more yellowish. 

Mxtraeudfrom 1000 Oramt of each of then SoUt^ by Dilution for a Month m Water eharged wUk 

CarbofUe Acid Oae, 

No. 237. No. 238. No. 239. 

YirginSoil. Old fl«Id Soil. Sabsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 0.383 0.416 0.300 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 064 .081 .064 

Carbonate of Lime, 694 .430 .596 

Magnesia, .163 .150 .129 

Snlphnric Acid, 028 .028 .022 
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Ko. 237. No. 236. Ko. 239. 

TiipBSoiL OldieldSoiL SnbMil. 

Potosh, .073 .077 .048 

6od«, MS .032 .022 

Silica, 087 .087 .107 

LoM, 096 

Eztnurt, dried at 212^ F. (Grmtns), . . 1.633 1301 1.288 

Tfi€ Chemical Compontian of these SdUj dried at 400® F.y was found, by 
analjeiB, to be as follows: 

Ko. 237. No. 238. No. 239. 

YiipnSoiL Old field SoO. SnbfloiL 

Orgmoic and Volatile matters, . . • 1.993 2.047 1.260 

Alamina, .890 .615 1.990 

Oxide of Iron, 1.365 1.440 1.440 

Carbonate of Lime, 245 .320 .260 

Magnesia, 665 .244 .261 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 070 .095 .070 

Phosphoric Acid, 1)0 .112 .126 

Sulpharic Acid, 022 .028 .025 

Potash, 120 .096 .072 

Soda, Not estimated. .005 .059 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 93.995 94.345 94.345 

Loss, .525 .653 .092 

ToUl, 100.000 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400"" F., . . . • 0.925 1.100 0.800 

These soils resemble most of those from the Qaatemary deposits which 
have been examined. The subsoil is no richer than the surface soil, and 
has already, probably, in consequence of the great freedom with which 
water penetrates through this sandy medium, communicated some of its 
soluble materials to the crops grown upon it. The soil of the old field, 
probably for this reason, does not show as much sign of deterioration as 
might have been expected. 



JOHNSON COUNTY. 

No. 818. *^ Virgin Soil; Arthur Davis' % woodland^ one and a haff miU$ east 
of Clarksvillej Johmon County , Arkansas. Principal growth, post oak and 
black oaky black jack, persimmony sumcushj ^e.** {Sandstone of the MUUUme 
Chit.) 

Dried soil of a dirty gray-buff color. A considerable quantity of iron 
gravel, and fragments of ferruginous sandstone removed from it hy the 
coarse sieve. 
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K*o. 319. ^^ Soil from Arthur Davis* 8 old fields fifteen years in ctdtivation^ 
now in com. Prodtices oats best; good for wheats and moderate for com,** 
Dried soil of a light gray-brown color. Contains some iron gravel. 
No. 820. ^^ Subsoil^ of the same old field; Arthur Davis' sfarm^ ^c** 
Dried soil of a brownish-orange color. A little iron gravel sifted out. 

EitTQUed frwn 1000 OraxM of each of thete SoiU, by Digestion for a Month in Water charged wUk 

Carbonie Add. 

No. 318. No. 319. No. 320. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoQ. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.366 0.290 0.078 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, . . - 094 .094 .047 

Carbonate of Lime, 131 .497 .347 

Magnesia, 123 .138 .077 

Salpharic Acid, 028 .036 .030 

Potash, . . . OU .051 .025 

Soda, . .032 .011 .032 

Silica, 131 .214 .081 

Loss, on .066 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . . 0.950 1.331 0.783 

The Chemical Composition of these Soilsy dried at 400° F,y was found to be 
as follows: 

No. 318. No. 319. No. 320. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. SnbsoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, • . . 3.316 3.294 4.147 

Alamina, 1.9)0 3.485 5.110 

Oxide of Iron, 3.050 2.755 3.330 

Carbonate of Lime, 045 .170 .070 

Magnesia, 259 .271 .382 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .145 .180 .270 

Phosphoric Acid, 174 .128 .095 

Sulphuric Acid, 033 .033 .0.S3 

Potash, 092 .044 .273 

Soda, 024 .122 .014 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 90.545 89.445 86.857 

Loss, 407 .073 

Total, 100.000 100.000 100.681 

Moisture, expelled at 400^ F., per cent., . • 2.000 2.100 2.000 

A diminution in the proportions of the Phosphoric Acid and Potash 
appears in the soil of the old field, as compared with the virgin soil. The 
subsoil appears to be mach richer in Potash than either; but, in other 
respects, is not much richer than the surface soil. It contains considerably 
more Alumina than the virgin soil. 
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No. 394. ^* Virgin Soil; Eli Hayon's landj Section 2, Toumship 7 Bouthj 
Range 25. Growth^ beechj oak, hickory ^ and post oak. Undergrowth, sumach 
Derived from the shales of the Millstone Chit, Johnson County.*' 

Dried soil of a browuish-gray color. Some ferruginoos concretions 
were sifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

No. 895. ^^Same Soil from an old field thirty years in cultivation; Eli 
Rayon*s land, ^c, ^e.j Section 2, Township 7, Range 27. Johnson County, 
Arkansas," 

The dried soil resembles the preceding, — a slight shade lighter-colored. 
Some sandy ferruginous concretions sifted out. 

No. 896. ^^ Subsoil of the same land; Eli Rayon's farm, ^c." 

Dried soil of a gray-buff color. Contains a few small sandy ferruginous 
concretions. 

BsUroeUd from 1000 Grabu of each of that Soils, by Digation for a Month in WaUr chargod with 

Carbonie Acid. 

Ko. 394. Ko. 895. Ko. 396. 

Virgin Soil. Old Held Soil. SnbwtL 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 0.850 0.633 . 0.088 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 317 .247 .177 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.030 1.570 .563 

Magnesia, 167 .210 .150 

Snlphuric Acid, 039 .036 .027 

Potash, .195 .202 .029 

Soda, 013 .036 .025 

Silica, 247 .313 .313 

Loss, 259 .386 .245 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . . 3.117 3.633 1.617 

The Chemical Composition of these SoilSj dried at 400^ F.j was found to be 
aa follows : 

No. 394. No. 395. No. 396. 

YirginSoil. Old Hold SoU. SnbioiL 

Organic and VolaUle matters, • . 3.254 2.892 2.034 

Alnmina, 1.240 L840 1.840 

Oxide of Iron, 1.715 1.615 3.190 

Carbonate of Lime, 205 .295 .160 

Magnesia, 546 .314 .314 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 100 .190 .190 

Phosphoric Acid, 208 .159 .143 

Sulphuric Acid, 058 .055 .023 

Potash, 166 .171 .200 

Soda, 065 .034 .058 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 92.240 92.865 91.415 

Loss, . 203 .433 

Total, 100.000 100.430 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . . . . 1.676 1.476 1.675 
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The difference in the composition of the virgin soil and that from the 
old field is not marked. The subsoil also differs but little from either, 
containing a little more Oxide of Iron and Potash than those. 



LA PAYKTTB COUNTY. 

Wo. 854. " Virgin Soily from genuine black sandy landy on CoL A. D. 
Foidke'sfanny Township 14, Range 26. On Red River bottom. Overlying 
Cretaceous (partly derived from Quaternary?) La Fayette County ^ Arkansas.'' 

Dried soil umber-colored. These soils contain much fine sand. 

No. 355. '^ Same Soil {about 100 yards distant)^ from an oldfieldj thirty to 
forty years in cultivation. Col. A. D. Foulke' s farm^ on Red River ^ ^<?." 

Dried soil umber-colored, lighter than the preceding. 

No. 866. " Subsoil from the old field. Col. A. D. Foulke' s farm^ ^c." 

Dried soil umber-colored, lighter than the preceding, and with a reddish 
tmt 



Sztraeted from 1000 Oramt of each of these SoiU, hy Digettion for a Month in Water charged tpith 

Carbonic Acid, 



Organic and Volatile matters, ... 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, . 
Carbonate of Lime, . 
Magnesia, 
Sulphuric Acid 
Potash, . 
Soda, 
Silica, 
Loss, 

Extract, dried at 212'' F., 



No. 354. No. 355. No. 356. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

607 0.387 0.317 



.310 


.220 


.160 


.377 


.797 


.453 


.067 


.083 


.100 


.054 


.027 


.033 


.322 


.119 


.077 


.075 


.050 


.050 


.233 


.230 


.173 


.378 







2.423 



1.913 



1.363 



The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400® F., was found to 
be as follows : 

No. 854. 
Virgin Sou. 
Organic and Volatile matters, .... 2.309 

Alumina, 1.285 

Oxide of Lx>n, 1.340 

Carbonate of Lime, 215 

Magnesia, 463 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 115 

Phosphoric Acid, .176 

Sulphuric Acid, 062 



fo. 355. 


No. 356. 


field SoU. 


SuhBoil. 


2.253 


1.822 


1.240 


1.640 


1.190 


1.540 


.215 


.115 


.353 


.656 


.065 


.065 


.126 


.126 


.050 


.058 
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No. 354. No. 355. No. 356. 

Virgin SoU. Old field 8oU. SabaoiL 

Potash, 214 .178 .164 

Soda, .053 .053 .062 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 93.*»90 94.490 93.990 

Total, .... 100.222 100.213 100.238 

Moisture, expelled at 400^ F., .... 1.475 1.250 1.225 

The soil of the old field shows a marked diminution in the proportions 
of all its essential constitaents, except the Carh<maie of Lime. The subsoil 
is hardly as rich as the surface soil. 

These present the characters of the best of the Quatemaiy soils of this 
region, but are not quite equal in strength to the Black Sand land of 
Cache Bottom, described under the head of Jackson County. 

No. 357. " Genuine red or ehocolate-coloredy stiffs canCy cottony Red River 
bottom land. Edge of Lost Prairie^ but in timbered land. At 6r. Crenshaw $y 
Toumship 14, Range 26. La Fayette County^ Arkansas. This is one of the 
varieties of the celebrated red cotton lands of Red River bottom." 

Dried soil of a dark cinnamon color. Efiervesces with acids. 

No. 358. " Same Soily from Garland Crenshaw's farm^ ten to twelve years 
in cultivationy now in cotton. Red River bottom^ ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil cinnamon colored, slightly lighter than preceding. Effer- 
vesces strongly with acids. 

No. 359. " Subsoil from the same oldfieldy ^c. ^c." 

Lighter colored than the preceding. Effervesces with acids. 

Extracted from 1000 Graint of each of these Soila^ by Diguiion for a Month in Water charged leitk 

Carbonic Add, 

'No. 857. No. 358. No. 359. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. SabsoO. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 0.933 0.450 0.367 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 143 .243 .243 

Carbonate of Lime, 5.813 6.547 6.613 

Magnesia, 433 .356 .422 

Sulphuric Acid, 022 .051 .037 

Potash, 151 .112 .044 

Soda, 138 .064 .042 

Silica, 337 .280 ..H46 

Loss, .197 .353 

Extract, dried at 212<>F. (Grains), . . 7.970 8.300 7.467 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400^ F., was found to be 
as follows : 
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No. 357. No. 358. No. 359. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . • • . 6.587 4.781 3.289 

Alunaina, 6.590 5.665 4.840 

Oxide of Iron, 4.990 6.115 4.715 

Carbonate of Lime 4.540 4.240 4.015 

Magnesia, 2.839 2.711 2.209 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, . . . . .140 .140 .115 

Phosphoric Acid, 182 .232 .162 

Sulphuric Acid, 084 .066 .041 

Potash, 657 .855 .526 

Soda, 191 .159 .155 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 74.740 74.990 79.415 

Loss, .046 .518 

^-^aB.a^a.a ^^•^m^m^mm^ ^^aaans^^v 

Total, 100.540 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400"* F., . . . 5.125 4.955 3 475 

These are remarkably rich soils, and, if well drained, must be very pro- 
ductive. Few soils excel them in their proportions of Potash and Carlo- 
note of Lime. They seem to be well adapted to the production of cotton, 
and would no doubt yield large crops of good tobacco, if found not to be 
too stiff. The soil of the cultivated field is even richer in Phosphoric Acid 
and Potash than the virgin soil. The subsoil is not quite as rich as either, 
although very rich. 



LAWRENOB COUNTT. 



No. 247. " Red Clat/, imbedding Carbonate of Zinc. Hoppe Mines^ Law- 
rence County ^ Arkansas" 

The dried clay is of a yellowish light brick-red color, containing frag- 
ments of porous decomposed chert and calamine. 

CompontUm, dried at 40Q9 F. 

Organic matter, Carbonic Acid and Water, expelled at red heat, • . 10.625 

Alumina and Oxide of Iron, 21.024 

Oxide of Zinc with a little Oxide of Manganese, 8.636 

Carbonate of Lime, .721 

Magnesia, .499 

Phosphoric Acid, * .222 

Sulphuric Acid, .028 

Potash, 811 

Soda, 087 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 57.380 

100.033 

No. 248. " Virgin Soily derived from the upper member of the lead-bearing 
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rock. {Contains ferruginous ehert.) E. W. Houghton*s land. Section 15, 
Township 17, Range 2 west. Chrowth^ black Jack, post oaky and smaU hickory. 
Lower Silurian period. Lawrence County ^ Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a buff-gray color. 

No. 249. ** Same Soil from an old fields forty years in cuUivatianj now 
lying waste. E. W. Houghton's farm^ ^c. ^<?." 

The dried soil is more yellowish than the preceding. 

No. 250. ^^ Subsoil of the same old field; E. W. Houghton's farm^ Lawrence 
County Arkansas J ^c.*' 

The dried soil is of a dark-buff color. 

Bxtroeted from 1000 Orains of each of these Soilt^ hy Digution for a Month in Water charged tntk 

Carbonic Acid Gat, 

No. 248. No. 249. No. 250. 

Virgin Boil. Old field Soil. SabtoO. 

Organic and Volatile mattera, . . . 0.890 0.933 0.340 
Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and Maoganese, 

and Pbosphates, 143 .180 .047 

Carbonate of Lime, 730 .660 .446 

Magnesia, 263 .133 .077 

Salphoric Acid, 050 .048 .033 

Potasb, 112 .061 .041 

Soda, 025 .018 .036 

Silica, 087 .064 .197 

Loss, .033 

Extract, dried at 212"* F. (Grains), . . • 2.300 2.097 1.250 

The cultivated soil gave up less soluble matter to the water charged with 
Carbonic Acid, containing less of the essential ingredients, than that from 
the virgin soil. The subsoil, although really richer in valuable mineral 
elements, gives up, as is usually the case, less of them to the carbonated 
water. 

The Chemical Composition of these SoilSy dried at 400® F.^ was found to be 
as follows: 

No. 248. No. 249. No. SM. 

Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. SabwU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . • . 2.979 2.019 1.979 

Alumina, 2.115 2.255) 6^90« 

Oxide of Iron, .576 1.440 J 

Carbonate of Lime, 181 .181 .196 

Magnesia, 337 .329 .245 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .120 .345 •— ~ 

Pbospboric Acid, 095 .095 .078 

Sulphuric Acid, 028 .028 .033 

Potash, 154 .120 328 

* And Oxide of Mangan 
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No. 248. No. 249. No. 250. 

Virgin 8oU. Old Held 8oU. BobMiL 

Soda, 064 .071 .115 

Sand and Insolable Silicates, .... 92.820 93.320 91.270 

Loss, .631 ^— 

Total, 100.000 100.203 100.134 

If oisture, expelled at 400<' F., . . . . 1.325 0.950 1.050 

The inflaence of the forty years* cultivation is exhibited in the dimi- 
nished proportions of Organic and Volatile mattertj St/groseopie moisture^ 
and Potashy in the soil of the old field, as well as in the soluble matters 
extracted by Carbonic Acid, — ^the deterioration is not so great, however, 
as might have been expected. The subsoil is richer in all the essential 
ingredients, except Phosphoric Acid. 



MADISON COUNTT. 

No. 806. " Virgin SoU from the Brush Creek Barrens ; Catlett Fitche's 
farm^ northwest part of Madison County^ Arkansas. Growthy black jack and 
hickory, Subcarboniferous formation. " 

The dried soil is of a dark gray-umber color. It contains fragments of 
decomposing chert 

No. 307. ^^ Soil from an old fields ttoenty-siz years in cultivation; Catlett 
Fitchews f army ^c, ^c." 

Dried soil of a gray-umber color, lighter than the preceding. Contains 
fragments of decomposing chert. 

No. 808. ^^ Subsoil from the same old field; Catlett Fitche'sfarm, fe. ^<?." 

The dried soil is of a gray-buff color. Contains a few fragments of 
decomposing chert. 

&iraeted/ram 1000 Oraitu of each of these Soils, by Digestion for a Month tn Water charged with 

Carbonic Add. 

Ko. 306. No. 807. No. 308. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. SabMil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.550 0.450 0.366 
Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and ManganesOi 

and Phosphates, 096 .146 .163 

Carbonate of Lime, 666 .880 .630 

Magnesia, 193 .270 .117 

Sulphuric Acid, 040 .040 .040 

Potash, 088 .102 .080 

Soda, .082 .028 .030 

Silica, 214 .131 .197 

Extract, dried at 212"* F., .... 1.929 2.047 1.623 
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The Chemical Compaition of these ioilsy dried at 400® jP., was found to be 
as follows : 

No. 306. No. 307. No. 308. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. Sabaoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . • . . 4.i>53 1.895 2.114 

Alumioa, 2.715 1.915 2.325 

Oxide of Iron, 1.885 1.725 2.160 

Carbonate of Lime, 195 .170 .120 

Magnesia, 230 .248 .579 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 245 .220 .320 

Phosphoric Acid, .195 .174 .193 

Sulphuric Acid, 041 .033 .022 

Potash, 137 .140 .130 

Soda, .015 .015 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 89.945 91.470 91.845 

Loss, 1.995 .177 

Total, 100.241 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400*" F., . . . . 2.750 1.925 1.875 

The twenty-six years' cultivation seems to have caused some diminution 
in the essential materials of the soil, especially in the Organic mattert, 
Carbonate of Lime^ Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acids. The proportion of 
Sygroscopic moisture is also diminished in the old soil, and its Sand and 
Insoluble Silicates increased. The subsoil is not richer than the surface. 



MARION COUKTT. 

No. 251. ^^Red Clay, stratum six to eight inches thick, below the Magnesian 
Limestone and Sandstone, on slope of hilly half a mile southwest of Mr. Mtt- 
ehelFs, Marion County, Arkansas.*' 

The dried clay is of a brick-red color. A considerable amount of frag- 
ments of whitish sandstone were sifted out of it before the analysiB was 
made. 

Chemical Compontum, dried at 400^ F, 

Oiganic Matter and Water expelled at a red heat, .... 8.600 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 24.635 

Carbonate of Lime, .820 

Magnesia, .766 

Phosphoric Acid, .... .173 

Sulphuric Acid, .... .033 

Potash, 921 

Soda, 453 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 63.615 

100.027 
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It contains too much Oxides of Iron and Manganese to make it useful 
for the finer kinds of pottery ware, and its considerable proportions of 
Limey Magnesia, Potash, and Soda, as well as of these oxides, make it too 
fusible, at a high temperature, for a fire clay. It might be employed for 
common pottery, or as a marl to exhausted land, especially to that which 
is rather sandy in its nature. 

H'o. 252. ^^ Virgin Soil, Prairie Land; William Coheres land, on Sugar" 
Loaf Creek, Marion County, Arkansas. Lower Silurian period.'* 

The dried soil is of an umber color. Some fragments of decomposing 
chert were sifted out of it. 

No. 253. ^* Same Soil from an old fields thirty years in cultivation in com, 
wheat, and oats; William Ooker*sfarm, ^c. ^cC* 

Dried soil of a light gray-brown color, much lighter than the preceding. 
Fragments of decomposing chert were sifted out of it. 

N'o. 254. ^^ Subsoil from the same old field; William Coker'sfarm, ^c. ^c^ 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color, rather lighter than the preceding. 
Fragments of decomposing chert were sifted out of it 

Extracted from 1000 Oranu oftach of these SotU^ by Digettion for a Month in Water charged vith 

Carbonic Acid, 

Ko. 252. Ko. 253. No. 254. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. Sabioil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 1.127 0700 0.633 
Alaminai and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 131 .263 .063 

Carbonate of Lime, 650 .763 .763 

Magnesia, 140 .155 .193 

Snlphuric Acid, 039 .035 .022 

Potash, 087 .127 .0«1 

Soda, 033 .035 .065 

Silica, 181 .147 .164 

Loss, 095 .016 

Extract, dried at 212<'F. (Grains), . . . 2.483 2.225 2.000 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400® F., was found to be 
as follows : 

No. 252. No. 253. No. 254. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. Sobsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 7.729 4.246 3.534 

Alumina, 5.215 2.665 3.340 

Oxide of Iron and Manganese,* . 3.465 2.725 2.865 

Carbonate of Lime, 096 .396 .296 

Magnesia, ••..•.. .473 .316 .317 

* And Oxide of Manganese. 
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No. 252. No. 253. No. 254. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. SnbsoiL 

Phosphoric Acid, 230 .127 .137 

Sulphuric Acid, 067 .038 .038 

Potash, 301 .312 .294 

Soda, 152 .150 .084 

Sand aad Insoluble Silicates, .... 82.520 88.570 88.960 

Loss, .455 .135 

Total, 100.248 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . . . . 4.265 2.025 1.950 

The soil of the old field contains more Carbonate of Lime than either the 
virgin soil or the subsoil. There may be observed in it diminution of the 
Organic matters^ Alumina^ and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, Phosphoric 
Add, Sulphur ie Acid^ Potash^ Soda, Hygroscopic Moisture, and Soluhk 
Extract. The subsoil is not richer than the virgin surface soil. 

No. 255. " Virgin Soil; farm of Jeremiah Young, on the waters of Big 
Creek, Marion County, Arkansas. Growth, highud hickory, black jack, ani 
red oak. Lower Silurian period.** ' 

The dried soil is of a grayish-brown color. A few small fragments of 
ferruginous chert were sifted out of it. 

No. 256. ^^ Same Soil from afield twenty-three years in cuUivcUum; farm 
of Jeremiah Young, ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil of a light gray-brown color, lighter than the preceding. 

No. 267. " Subsoil from the same old field; farm of Jeremiah Young, jt, ^." 

The dried soil is of a gray-bufi* color, with a brownish tinge. 

Eztracied from 1000 Graint of each o/ihete SoiU^ by Digetiionfor a Month m WaUr ekars$d wUk 

Carbonic Acid. 

No. 256. No. 256. No. 257. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. SabsoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 1.333 0.950 0.683 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 164 .124 .113 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.740 1.063 .730 

Magnesia, 194 .052 .094 

Solpharic Acid, 066 .050 .039 

Potash, 252 .183 .051 

Soda, .074 .079 

Silica, 181 .240 .081 

Loss, 130 .297 .130 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . . 4.050 3.033 1000 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400^ jP., was found to be 
as follows: 
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No. 255. Ko. 256. No. 257. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. BubioU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 4.308 4.084 2.399 

Alumina, 2.615 2.465 3.340 

Oxides of Iron and Manganese, . . . 2.165 1.990 2.665 

Carbonateof Lime,. 346 .396 .196 

Magnesia, ....... .304 .355 .290 

Phosphoric Acid, 193 .176 .117 

Sulphuric Acid, 028 .033 .025 

Potash, 236 .188 .249 

Soda, 120 .1.34 .141 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 89.920 90.460 90.795 

Total, 100.235 100.281 100.217 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . . . . 1.950 1.825 1..300 

The soil of the old field shows a diminution in the proportions of most 
of its essential ingredients, in its amount of Soluble Extract and Hygro%copie 
Moisture^ as well as a slight increase of the %and^ &c., as compared with 
the virgin soil. The subsoil is not richer than the surface soil. These 
are good soils, but with rather a smaller proportion of Sulphuric Acid than 
usual. It might be found, therefore, that the use of Plaster of Paris would 
be advantageous to some crops. 

No. 261. ^^ Virgin Soil; John W. Haley* % farm. BarrenB. Tottmship 19j 
Range 14, Section 28. Qrowthj roiin-weed and grass. Lower Silurian period. 
Marian County ^ Arkansas.** 

The dried soil is of a dark umber color. Some fragments of chert were 
sifted out of it. 

No. 262. *^ Soil from an old fields twenty years in cuUivationj now in sweet 
potatoes; John W. Haley* sfarm^ ^e. ^c." 

Dried soil umber-colored, lighter than the preceding. 

Ko. 268. ^* Subsoil from the same old field; John W. Haley's farm.** 

The dried soil is lighter and more yellowish than the preceding. 

Sxtraetedfrom 1000 Grama of each of these SoUe, £y DiffeeUon for a Month in Water charged with 

Carhonic Aeid. 

No. 261. No. 362. No. 263. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. Sobaoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 1.383 0.950 0.850 
Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 547 .547 .331 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.530 2.763 1.130 

Magnesia, 505 .260 .291 

Salphuric Acid, 032 .021 .028 

Potash, 121 .141 .054 

Soda, 101 .075 .050 

Silica, 397 .231 .297 

Loss, 201 .279 

Extract, dried at 212"* F. (Grains), . . . 5.817 4.767 3.031 

15 
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The Chemical Compontion of these soilsy dried at 400^ F,j was found to be 
as follows : 

Ko. 261. No. 262. No. 263. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. SqImoU. 

Organic and Volatile mattexs,. . 11.011 S.964 6.133 

Alumina, 5.016 4.040 3.790 

Oxide of Iron, 3.810 2.910 3.350 

Carbonate of Limei 646 .696 .346 

Magnesia, 815 .489 ^26 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 295 .195 .295 

Phosphonc Acid, .147 .163 .162 

Sulphuric Acid, 084 .079 Not estimated. 

Potash, 693 .478 .430 

Soda, 583 .143 -.117 

Sand and Insoluble SiKcates, .... 76.295 80.645 83.220 

Loss, 606 1.198 1.631 

ToUl, 100.000 100.000 100000 

Moisture, expelled at 400"* F., ... 4.650 3.335 2.825 

These soils contain a large amount of Organic and Volatile matteriy like 
prairie soils in general, and are very rich in all the essential mineral 
elements of vegetable food. If properly drained they are very fertile soils. 
The old field shows by the analysis marked signs of deterioration, except 
in its Carbonate of Lime and Phosphoric Acidy but is yet quite a rich soil. 
The subsoil does not appear to be stronger than the surface soil. 



MONRO B COUNTY. 

No. 297. «^ Virgin Soil^ Alfred Mullen's farm. Section 25, Township 1 
northy Range 8 west. Average land ; best adapted to cotton. Chrowthy eweet 
gumj dogwoody and elm, some hickory and oak* Monroe Countt/y Arkansat. 
Derived from Quaternary formation.** 

Dried soil of a light umber color. Contains much fine clear sand. 

No. 298. '* Same land ; Alfred Mullen's farmy fourteen years or mwe in 
cultivationy now in cotton. Monroe County, Arkansas.** 

Dried soil of a light umber color. Does not contain as much clear 
sand as the preceding. 

No. 299. " Subsoil from the same landy ^c. ^e.** 

Dried soil lighter than the preceding (light gray-brown color), contains 
less clear sand than the preceding. 
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Eztraeted from 1000 OramM of each of these SoUe, hy Digeiiion for a Month m Wator charged with 

Carbonic Add. 

No. 297. No. 298. No. 299. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 300 0.300 0.250 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 113 .133 .080 

Carbonate of Lime, 663 .988 .846 

Magnesia, 188 .107 .108 

Sulphuric Acid, 046 .028 .041 

Potash, 134 .120 .070' 

Soda, 012 .006 .006 

Silica, 164 .114 .191 

Loss, .138 

Extract, dried at 400"* F., .... 1.620 1.933 1.5l»2 ^ 

The Chemieal Compoiition of these SoiUj dried €U 400 F.j was found to be 
as follows : 

No. 297. No. 298. No. 299. 
Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 2.193 3.669 1.959 

Alumina, 2.740 1.940 2 065 

Oxide of Iron, 1.100 1.660 1.750 

Carbonate of Lime, 145 .320 .195 

Magnesia, 256 .266 .267 

Brovn Oxide of Manganese, 170 .145 .120 

Phosphoric Acid, 090 .156 .051 

Sulphuric Acid, 045 .058 .033 

Potash, 143 .101 .132 

Soda, 032 .013 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 93.970 90.830 92.645 

Loss, .842 .783 

Total, 100.884 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., . . . . 1.325 2.315 1.700 

The soil of the old field seems to have been naturally stronger than that 
which was selected as the virgin soil of this locality. It contains less of 
the fine clear sand which is very evident in the latter, and has more of the 
eteetUial ingredients, with the exception of Potashj than either it or the 
Bnbsoil. 



NEWTON COUNTY. 



No. 291. " Virgin Soil; Mr, It, W. Harrison* s land^ adjoining the toum of 
Jasper, Newton County , Arkansas. Orowth, black, white, red, and water 
oak, black and sweet gum, Subcarboniferous formation, resting on Lower 
Silurian.** 
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The dried soil is of a light umber color. Some femiginous and cheitj 
fragments were sifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

Ko. 292. ** SaUfram an old fields twenty years in cuUivationj moit of the 
time in eom^ now in oats. Mr. It. W. Sarrieon'e land^ ^c. ^c.'* 

Dried soil a little lighter colored and more yellowish than the preced- 
ing. Some chertj and ferruginous fragments sifted out of it. 

No. 298. " Subsoil of the preceding. B. W. Harrison^ s landj ^e. ^." 

Dried soil of a dirty brownish buff-color. A few cherty fragments 
sifted out of it. 

EzbratUd from 1000 Orabu of each of thete iSbtZt, hy Digation for a Month in Water ehargtd wink 

Carbonic Add, 

No. 291. No. 292. No. 293. 

Virgin 6oU. Old field Boil. SnbMU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . • . 1.066 0.366 0.333 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 113 .113 .096 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.080 .963 .880 

Magnesia, 027 .167 .143 

Salphuric Acid, 056 .053 .029 

Potash, 166 .126 .066 

Soda, 037 .041 

Silica, 147 .131 .147 

Loss, 374 .031 

Extract, dried at 212'' F., (Grains), . 4.066 1.950 1.735 

The Chemical Composition of these soilsy dried at 400^ F.^ was fouud to be 
as follows : 

No. 291. No. 292. No. 29S. 

Virgin SoU. Old field SoU. SnbtoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 7.722 3.534 2303 

Alumina, 2.090 2.090 3.140 

Oxide of Iron, 2.110 2.250 2.460 

Carbonate of Lime, 746 .421 .196 

Magnesia, 313 .396 .347 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .445 .396 .470 

Phosphoric Acid, 131 .118 .084 

Sulphuric Acid, 050 .033 .042 

Potash, 137 .127 .170 

Soda, 054 .025 .054 

Sand and Iniolable Silicates, .... 84.945 90.420 90.845 

Loss, 1.257 .191 

ToUl, .... 100.000 100.000 100.111 

^^i^mm^m^m^im ^^^^^^^^^m^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Moisture, expelled at 400^^ F., . 4.500 20(75 2.075 

These are veiy good soils, but do uot contain as much Potash, Phosphoric 
Aeidj fcj as some of the richest of the Arkansas land. The soil of the old 
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field contains less Organic and Volatile matterty Carbonate of Limsy Oxide 
of Manganeee^ Phoephoric and Sulphuric Acidy Potaeh and Soday and more 
wndy ^c.y than the virgin soil. It gave less soluble extract to the carbo- 
nated water, and holds less hygroscopic moisture. The subsoil contains a 
little more Potash^ but does not seem to be generally richer than the 
surface soil. 

No. 404. " Average sample of Nitre-JEarthy from J. S. Thompson's Nitre 
CavSy on Cave Creeky Newton Country Arkansas." 

A cinnamon-colored earth, mixed with shalj fragments of limestone, 
which are generally friable, and a few ancient fragments of bones, some of 
which are quite smalL 

Chemical Analysis. One hundred parts of the air-dried earth gave up to 
water more than six parts of soluble mattersy which was vety deliquescent 
even at the boiling heat of water. After several days drying at this 
temperature it still appeared like thick honey in color and consistence. 

The composition of this saline matter, thus dried, was found to be as 
follows : 



Lime, • 
Magnesia, . 
Alumina, 
Potash, 
Soda, . 
Sulpbaric Acid| 
Chlorine, 
Nitric Acid, . 
Silica, . 
Water and loss. 



1.445 

.119 
a trace. 

.599 

.136^ 

.357 

.051 

2.920 — equal to 5.47 per cent of the earth of NUre. 
not estimated. 

.705 



Percentage of saline matters, 6.332 



An experiment was made by lixiviating five hundred grammes of the 
earth with distilled water, and precipitating it with a solution of pure car- 
bonate of potash, which had been dried by ignition. The mixed carbonates 
of lime and magnesia, thus precipitated, weighed 12.35 grammes, and 26.83 
grammes of crystallizing nitre, which looked quite white and pure, was 
obtained. This is equivalent to 2.91 per cent of nitric acidy or 5.26 per 
cent of nitre to the air-dried earth. The solution of the nitre deposited 
some sulphates, &c., during crystallization. The quantity of dry carbonate 
of potash used was 19.24 grammes, which was in slight excess ; so that 
nearly four per cent of the dry carbonate of potash is required to convert 
the earthy nitrates into nitre. 

These earthy nitrates, of lime and magnesia, give the deliquescent and 
oil-like character to the evaporated lixivium of this earth. Ko substance 
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of a fatty nature, supposed by the nitre manufacturer to exist in it, was to 
be discovered ; and the presence of this deliquescent material in his crude 
nitre, interfering with the crystallization, is evidence that he was throwing 
away some of the earthy nitrates, not having used enough of the wood-afih 
lixivium to convert them wholly into nitrate of potash. 

This is quite a strong nitre- earth, and ought to be profitable to the nitre 
manufacturer if properly managed. No organic matter, interfering with 
the purification of the nitre by the process of recrystallization, was foand 
to be present in the lixivium from it. 

The Chemical Composition of thi$ earthy after its soluble salts had been 
removed from it by thorough washing with water j was found to be as follows: 

CompoHtion of the Wathed EarlK 

Organic and Volatile matters, 4.150 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 12.075 

Carbonate of Lime, 34.590 

Magnesia, .724 

Pbosphoric Acid, 1 535 

Sulphuric Acid, .852 

Potash, 649 

Soda, 223 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 45.445 

100.243 



OUACHITA COUNTY. 

No. 878. " Virgin Ouachita bottom soil^ on CoL T. A. Nolan^s land, Sec- 
tion 80, Township 12, Range 18, Ouachita County^ Arkansas. Growth, white 
oak, water oak, large pines, beech, hickory, dogwood, and ash. Undergrowth, 
cane and yellow basswood. Tertiary ? sandstones and shales, associated with 
the lignite bed.'* 

The dried soil is of a dirty gray-buff color. 

ExlraeUd/rcm 1000 Graitu of thU SoU by Water charged %nih Carbamc Aeid, 

Organic and Volatile matters, 1.407 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and Phosphates, • . .393 

Carbonate i)f Lime, 650 

Magnesia, HI 

Sulphuric Acid, 018 

Potash, 115 

Soda, . 

Silica, 130 

Extract, dried at 212^" F. (Grains), 2.824 
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The Chemical Composition of this $oily dried at 400^ F.^ wae as follows : 

Organic and Volatile mattersi 8.232 

Alumina, 6.085 

Oxide of Iron, 3.415 

Carbonate of Lime, 120 

Magnesia, 519 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 395 

Phosphoric Acid, 282 

Sulphuric Acid, 075 

Potash, 207 

Soda, ^ 078 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 80.640 

100.048 

This is quite rich soil. 

Dried at 400° P., this soil lost 4.650 per cent of Eygroeeopie moisture. 



PEKRT COUNTY. 

No. 885. " Virgin Soil; Mr, Joseph T* Irvin's landj Section 10, Township 
5, Range 18 west. Principal growth^ white^ redj and black oaky sweet gum, 
black hickory y and walnut. Perry County ^ Arkansas, Bottom land derived 
from the Millstone Chit formation,'* 

The dried soil is of .a light gray-brown color; contains shot-iron ore, 
and fragments of deep ferruginous sandstone. 

No. 886. "5(?i7, ten yeaYs in cultivation; Joseph Y, Irvin's land^ ^c. 
Average crop of cotton 1200 pounds {seed); thirty-three bushels of corn; now 
in cotton. Base of Millstone Orit.** 

Dried soil of a deep yellow-gray color. Some shot-iron ore sifted out. 

No. 887. ^^ Subsoil of the same old field; Joseph Y, Irvin's land, ^c. ^<?." 

The dried soil is of a gray-buff color. 

Extracted from 1000 Orahu of each of these Soiltf £y Digeetionfor a Month in Water charged with 

Carbonic Acid Gae, 

No. 385. No. 386. No. 387. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. SubsoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 1.217 0.817 0.317 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 427 .063 .093 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.163 .630 .220 

Magnesia, 384 .048 .128 

Salphnric Acid, 113 .036 .027 

Potash, 138 .119 .061 

Soda, 035 .033 .081 

Silica, 143 .230 .163 

Extract, dried at 212^ F., 4.620 1.976 1.090 
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The Chemical OampoMitian of these eoiUj dried at 400° jP., woe found to he 
a9 follows: 

Ko. S85. No. 389. Ho. 387. 

Virgin BoO. Old fl«ld BoU. SabfdL 

Organic and Volatile matten, . 4.505 3.117 2.056 

Alamina, 2.310 2.785 3.985 

Oxide of Iron, 2.840 1.635 2.365 

Carbonate of Lime, 430 .220 .095 

Magnesia, 658 .353 .306 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 245 .220 .220 

Phosphoric Acid, .178 .160 .159 

Snlphnric Acid, 067 .058 .045 

Potash, 149 .106 .140 

Soda, 034 .058 .050 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 88.915 91.715 90.940 

Total, 100.331 100.427 100.361 

Moistare, dried at 400"" F., .... 2.900 2.175 2.000 

The soil of the old field shows signs of deterioration. 

'So. 888. " Virgin Soil from William C. Stout' $ plantation^ bottom bni, 
on the Arkaneae River^ foot of Petit Jean Mountain^ Perry County ^ Arhan- 
$0$. Nearest rock formation Millstone Grit.'* 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color. Contained much fine sand in 
clear grains. 

1^0. 889. ** Same Soil from a field forty years in cultivation^ now in oats. 
Arkansas River bottom; Wm. C. Stout's plantation^ foot of Petit Jean Moun- 
tain^ ^<?." 

The dried soil resembles the preceding, very slightly lighter. 

No. 890. ^^ Subsoil from nine inches to one foot below the surface; Wm. C. 
Stout's plantation J ^c. ^c.'* 

The dried soil a little more brown than the preceding. 

Extracted from 1000 QrainM of $ach of then SoUe hy Diffeetian m Carbonated Water. 

No. 388. No. S89. No. S90. 

Virgin SoU. Old Hold SoU. SatMoQ. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 0.650 0.417 0.350 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 2.270 .260 .253 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.270 MZ .630 

Magnesia, 250 .117 .133 

Sulphuric Acid, 033 .018 .027 

Potash, 142 .096 .088 

Soda, . 052 .034 .042 

Silica, 330 .213 .230 

Extract, dried at 212"* F., .... 3.987 1.718 1.753 
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The Chemical Compoiition of these eoih, dried at 400° F.j is a% follows : 

No. 388. No. 389. Ko. 390. 

Virgin Sou. Old fi«ld SoU. SubsoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . • . 1.747 1.707 2.050 

Alamina, 1.435 .535 .610 

Oxide of Iron, 1.200 1.310 1.535 

Carbonate of Lime, 720 .370 .395 

Magnesia, 415 .472 .633 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 080 .120 .120 

Phospboric Acid, 191 .181 .179 

Salpbnric Add, 036 .050 .041 

Potash, . ' 143 .186 .206 

Soda, 048 .056 .038 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 94.565 94.515 93.515 

Loss, .498 .078 



•^^^ 



Total, 100.580 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400"" F., • . . 1.250 1.365 2.050 

The first set of Perry County soils is rather the richer. In both the soil 
of the old field is less rich than the virgin soil. The subsoil does not differ 
materially from the latter in composition. 

PIKB OOUNTT. 

No. 372. " Virgin Soil from David SolcomVs farm^ Section 4, Township 
8, Range 26, on a branch of Bacon Oreekj over the Oretaeeous Limestone^ 
with small spiral shells. Principal growth^ white oak. Pike CourUy^ Ar- 
kansas.*^ 

The dried soil is of a gray-umber color. Some large rounded quartzose 
pebbles were sifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

No. 373. *^Same Soil from David ffolcomb*s farm^ thirty to forty years in 
euUivationj ^c." 

The dried soil is of a dirty gray-buff color. Some large rounded quartz- 
ose pebbles were sifted out of it. 

No. 374. ^^Suhsoilfrom the same old fields ^c. ^tf." 

The dried soil is of a light gray-buff color. Some small rounded quartz- 
ose pebbles were sifted out of it 

JBitraeUd fn>m 1000 Qraku ofiaeh o/thete SoUt^ hy DigeMtionfor a Month m WaUr ehargtd wUh 

Carbanie Add Oas. 

No. S72. No. 373. No. 874. 

Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . • 1.473 OJSOO 0.233 
Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, .643 .260 .077 
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No. 372. No. 373. No. 374. 

Virgin 8oU. Old field SoU. Sabiofl. 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.843 .643 .360 

Magnesia, 108 .100 .203 

Sulphuric Acid, 027 .027 .027 

Potash, 093 .118 .054 

Soda, 037 .035 .035 

SUica, 143 .273 .160 

Extract, dried at 212T. (Grains), . • 5.367 1.956 1.149 

The Chemical Composition of these three eoiUj dried at 400° jP., was found 
to be as follows: 

No. 372. No. 373. No. 374. 

Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. SabioiL 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 8.446 2.329 1.775 

Alumina, 2.735 1.360 2560 

Oxide of Iron, 1.495 1.240 2.015 

Carbonate of Lime, 645 .170 .095 

Magnesia, 562 .395 .283 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .295 .120 .370 

Phosphoric Acid, 163 .062 .115 

Sulphuric Acid, 092 .050 .041 

Potash, 155 .101 .120 

Soda, 035 .021 .057 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 85.915 93.965 92.765 

Loss, ^ .187 

Total 100.538 100.000 100.196 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . . . . 4.100 1.250 1.425 

The very much greater proportiona of Organic and Volatile matters and 
Carbonate of Lime in the virgin soil caused the ^'Extract" from that, by 
the carbonated water, to be mach more than that from the old field soil. 
The analysis of the latter shows also a great diminution in all the other 
essential ingredients, and an increase of sandy &c. Its affinity for moisture 
is seen also to be greatly less than that of the virgin soil. A part of this 
deterioration is doubtless the result of the thirty to forty j^ears* cultivation, 
and a part, probably, to some admixture of the subsoil, which seems to be 
poorer than the original surface soil in this locality. 



POINSBTT COUNTY. 



No. 248. ''Post Oak and Eichory Soil; Cache Swamp SoU. Quaternary 
deposits. Poinsett County^ Arkansas," 

The dried soil is of a .buff-gray color. It is in a very fine state of 
division. 
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dUmical CotnpoiiHon of thiM Soil^ dried at 400^ F, 

Organic and Volatile matters, 2.878 

Alamina, 3.265 

Oxide of Iron, 3.290 

Carbonate of Lime, .ISl 

Magnesia, .333 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .OSS 

Phosphoric Acid, .104 

Sulphuric Acid, 042 

Potash, 108 

Soda, 105 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 90.595 

Total, 100.996 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., per cent, 1.000 

POLK COUNTY. 

No. 863. " Virgin Soil, from Philip Oagle'a land. Section 38, Township 2 
southj Range 80 west. Bed land^ Growth, red, hlaeh, white, and poet-oak, 
dogwood, black walnut, wild cherry, yellow pine, red elm, and hickory. {MilU 
ilone Orit, crystalline sandstones and shales, with bands of black JUnt.) Polk 
County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a graj-brown color; contains chiefly fragments. 

Ko. 864. ^^Same Soil twelve years in cultivation; Philip Cagle's land, 
^c. ^c." _ 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color, a little lighter and more yellow- 
ish than the preceding. It contains a few cherty fragments. 

No. 365. ^^ Subsoil of the same old field; Philip Cagle's land, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a brown-buff eolor. It contains fragments of chert ; 
less than in the preceding. 

Extracted from 1000 Oraine of each ofthete Soile, by Digestion in Water charged with Carbonic 

Add Gat, 

Ko. 363. No. 364. No. 365. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 1.900 0.800 0.483 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 493 .177 .143 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.817 1.730 .797 

Magnesia, 136 .216 .216 

Sulphnric Acid, 039 .037 .027 

Potash, 148 .115 .052 

Soda, 171 .048 .045 

Silica, 197 .230 .163 

Loss, 799* .347 

Extract^ dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . 5.700 3.700 1.926 

* Portion lost by upsetting, beaker. 
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The Chemical Composition of these soiUj dried at 400° jP., was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 363. No. 364. No. 365. 

Virgin 8oU. Old field Soil. SobwU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 6.343 3.953 3.322 

Alnmina, 5.200 5.485 6.110 

Oxide of Iron, 3.515 3.240 3.690 

Carbonate of Lime, 240 .440 .145 

Magnesia, 419 .698 ^72 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 220 ^70 ^95 

Phosphoric Acid, 247 .211 .194 

Sulphnric Acid, 062 .066 .058 

Potash, 193 .229 ..^28 

Soda, 023 .060 .069 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 83.765 85.315 84.990 

Loss, .127 

•Ma.>^B~.aB ^B^H^^^I^ ^B^H^^^I^ 

Total, 100.227 100.067 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . . . . 4.225 3.725 2.925 

The sabsoil contains a much larger proportion of Potash than the 8n^ 
&ce soil ; and to the influence of the subsoil, and probably some admixture 
of it with the surface soil of the old field by the use of the plough, may we 
attribute the larger percentage of this alkali in the latter than in the virgin 
soil. In other respects the soil of the old field is inferior in richness to 
the virgin soil. 

These are quite good lands, although not as rich as some from this 
State. 

POPE COUNTY. 

No. 815. " Virgin SoU; J. P. Langford's farm^ six miles north ofBottr^ 
Illinois Bayou. Timber large. Orowth^ post^ blaekj redj and white oah^ and 
some hickory. Pope County ^ Arkansas.'* 

The dried soil is of a light grayish-umber color. 

No. 316. ^^Soil more than fifteen years in cultivation; J. P. Langfcris 
farm^ ^<?«" 

The dried soil is of a dirty-buff color. 

No. 317. *^ Subsoil of the same old field; J. P. LangforSsfarm^ ^." 

The dried soil is of a purer buff color than the preceding. 



ExtraeUdfrom 1000 OrainM rf each of theu SoiU, Digattdfw a Month m Water ckarytd wi 

Carbome Acid, 

No. 31ft. No. S16. No. 317. 

Virgin Soil. Old Hold Sou. Sabwa. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 617 0.105 0.273 
Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phoephates, 113 .080 .063 

Carbonate of Lime, .297 .497 .281 
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Ko. 315. Ko. 316. Ko. 317. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Magnesia, 119 .066 .067 

Sulphuric Acid, 022 .025 .033 

Potash, 048 .109 .125 

Soda, 220 .015 .022 

Silica, 081 .114 .214 

Loss, .272 .072 

Extract, dried at 400*" F. (Grains), . . . 1.517 1.283 1.150 

These soils give tip a moderate amount of soluble matter to the water 
charged with carbonic acid. 

The Chemical Composition of these soilsj dried at 400^ F.j was found, on 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 316. No. 316. Ko. 317. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. SubsoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 4.212 3.581 2.398 

Alumina, 2.985 1.860 3.085 

Oxide of Iron, 1.980 3.255 .3.050 

Carbonate of Lime, 120 .110 .110 

Magnesia, 306 .239 .263 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .145 .320 .195 

Phosphoric Acid, 112 .213 .178 

Sulphuric Acid, 041 .033 .033 

Potash, 116 .130 .149 

Soda, 023 .036 .047 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 90.395 89.670 90.310 

Loss, .563 .182 

Total, 100.435 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400^ F., . . . • 2.675 2.275 2.075 

The soil of the old field contains a larger quantity of Oxides of Iron and 
Manganese, Phosphoric Acid and Potash, and less Sand, &c., than the virgin 
soil. 



PRAIRIB COUNTY. 

No. 321. " Virgin Soil; John Pereifield's place, seven miles east of Browns- 
vUUy Grand Prairie^ Prairie County, Arkansas. Millstone Q-rit formation, 
heaUy covered with Quaternary^ 

The dried soil is of a light-umber color. 

Ko. 322. ^^Same Soil fifteen years or more in cultivation, now in corn; 
John Pereifield's place, ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil light-umber colored ; lighter and more yellowish than the 
preceding. 



• 
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2^0. 823. '^ Subioil of the same land^ ^c." 

Dried soil still lighter and more yellowish than the preceding. 

Extracted from 1000 Qraiiu of each ofthtte Soilt, by Digettion for a Month in Water ckarged with 

Carbonic Add, 

No. 321. No. 822. No. 323. 

Virgin Sou. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

OrgRDic and Volatile matters, . • . 0.517 0.450 0.300 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 031 .197 .081 

Carbonate of Lime, a trace. .197 .097 

Magnesia, 116 .159 .113 

Sulphuric Acid, 079 .047 .039 

Potash, 037 .183 .056 

Soda, 023 .093 .015 

Silica, 197 .064 .094 

Loss, 230 .027 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . . 1.230 1.417 0.795 

The Chemical Composition of these soils^ dried at 400^ F.y was found to It 
as follows : 

No. S21. No. 322. No. 323. 

Virgin Sou. Old field SoU. Sabiott. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 4.653 2.491 2.138 

Alumina, 1.725 2.090 1.515 

Oxide of Iron, 1.665 1.565 2.015 

Carbonate of Lime, 046 .046 .046 

Magnesia, 280 .247 .265 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .295 .180 .195 

Phosphoric Acid, 146 .079 .128 

Sulphuric Acid, 055 .050 .041 

Potash, 053 .143 .127 

Soda, 035 .013 .026 

Sand and Insoluble SUicates, .... 90.020 93.080 92.330 

Loss, 1.027 .016 1.174 

Total, 100.000 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . . . 3.300 1675 1.825 

The analysis of these soils exhibits but a very small proportion of Cor* 
bonate of Lime in them. It is probable, therefore, that applications of lime 
or calcareous marls would be beneficial in their cultivation. 



PULASKI COUNTY. 



No. 812. " Virgin Soil, J. W. Purdon's farm, eight mile$ north of Little 
Rock. Growth, black and post oak, and some hickory. Pulaski County, Ar- 
kansas. Sandstone of the Millstone Chit formation.'' 
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The dried soil is of a dark, dirty gray-buff color. 

No. 813. ^^Soil from a field seventeen yeare in cultivation; J, W. Purdoh'i 
farmy ^e." 

Dried soil a little lighter colored than the preceding. Some small sandy 
farraginous concretions or fragments were sifted out of it with the coarse 
sieve. 

No. 314. ''Subsoil, J. W. Purdon'efarm, ^tf." 

Dried soil of a gray-buff color. Some small sandy ferruginous concre- 
tions or fragments were sifted out of it. 

Eztraeted hy DiguUonfor a Month m Water charged with Carbonic Add, 

No. 312. No. 313. No. 314. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Sobfloil. 

Organic and Volatile matters^ . . . 0.483 0.300 0.334 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 063 .030 .163 

Carbonate of Lime, 114 .031 . .141 

Magnesia, 094 .250 .147 

Snipharic Acid, 028 .025 .022 

Potash, 038 .035 .029 

Soda, 004 .008 

Silica, 131 .281 .064 

Loss, -^— .148 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . 0.955 1.100 0.908 

The Ohemical Composition of these three soils, dried at 400° F,, was found 
to be as follows : 

No. 312. No. 313. No. 314. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 2.763 2.770 2.354 

Alumina, 1.275 2.390 3.455 

Oxide of Iron, 2.190 1..340 2.265 

Carbonate of Lime, 070 .095 .035 

Magnesia, 219 .197 .253 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .145 .120 .096 

Phosphoric Acid, 063 .085 .063 

Sulpharic Acid, 027 .027 .033 

Potash, 058 .087 .093 

Soda, 045 .034 .081 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . '. 93.445 92.395 90.910 

Loss, .460 .363 

Total, 100.300 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . . . 2 275 1.700 1.665 

The soil of the old field appears to be somewhat richer than the virgin 
soil. The subsoil does not differ materially from the surface soil. 
No. 397. " Virgin soil, from Dr. (?. (?. Halihurton's land, Section 7, Town- 
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ship I southj Range IS toeit. Orowthj sweet gum^ elm, water oak, water beeeh, 
Umej black hickory^ and ironwood. Pulaeki County^ Arkaneas. CrggtaUine 
$chist$ of the Millstone Q-ril^ overlaid locally by Tertiary limestone.** 

The dried soil is of a gray-umber color. 

Ko. 898. ^^ Same Soil from a field eight years in cultivation; Dr. Q. G. 
JIaliburton's farm, ^c. ^c.** 

Dried soil graj-umber colored, a little lighter than the preceding! 

No. 899. " Subsoil of the same^ ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil lighter colored and more yellowish than the preceding. Some 
rounded fragments of red ferruginous sandstone (or sandy femiginooB 
concretions) were sifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

Exir acted /ram 1000 QravM of each of these Soilt, by Digestion for. a Month m Water charged with 

. Carbonic Acid Oae. 

No. 397. Ko. S98. No. 399. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. SabMU. 

Organic and Volatile matters^ . . . 1.133 0.6041 0.533 
Alomina, and Oxides of IroD and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 1.167 .227 .210 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.363 1.497 1.363 

Magnesia, 255 .161 .112 

Sulphuric Acid, 030 .027 .033 

Potash, 073 .093 .109 

Soda, 023 .046 .014 

Silica, 363 .263 .230 

Loss, 260 — 

Extract, dried at 400'' F. (Grains), • . 5.667 2.914 2.654 

The Chemical Composition of these soilsj dried at 400® F.j was found, by 
analysisi to be as follows : 

No. 397. No. 398. No. 899. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. SabMU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . • . 5.438 5.191 3.491 

Alumina, 2.835 3.135 3820 

Oxide of Iron, 1.915 1.790 1.915 

Carbonate of Lime, 445 .495 .205 

Magnesia, 862 .758 l.OOS 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 140 .290 .320 

Phosphoric Acid, 245 .234 .242 

Sulphuric Acid, 091 .075 .068 

Potash, 232 .256 .285 

Soda, 044 .030 .068 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 87.290 87.415 89.240 

Loss, 463 .331 

ToUl, 100 000 100.000 100.657 

Moisture, expelled at 400 F., . . • • 3.475 3.200 1600 
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The subsoil is a little richer in Potashj and contains a little more Alumina^ 
Magne$iaj and Oxide of Manganesey and a little less Carbonate of Lime^ 
than the surface soil, but in other respects does not differ much from it. 
The eight years' cultivation has not materially altered the composition of 
the soil of the old field, except, perhaps, by the admixture with it of a little 
of the subsoil. 

No. 400. *' Virgin Granite Soilj adjoining George Pile'$ famij near the 
eastern slope of the Granite range of Fourche^ near the north line of Section 4, 
Township 1 southj Range 12 westy Pulaski Countj/y Arkansas. Growth^ red 
oaky white oaky dog woody black hickory y pignut hickory y and maple,'* 

The dried soil is of a light gray-umber color. Some small fragments of 
decomposing granite were sifted out of it 

Ko. 401. '^ Same Granite Soil from an old fieldy twenty-six years in cul- 
tivationy chiefly in com and oats. George Pile's f army ^c. ^<?." 

The dried soil is brownish-gray, much lighter colored than the pre- 
ceding. 

No. 402. " Subsoil from the same old field. George Pile's f army ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil brownish-gray, lighter colored than the preceding. 

Ko. 403. ^^ Underclay from a band close to the same old field. George 
Pile's f army ^c. ^e.'* 

Dried clay of a light brickdust color ; sandy, and containing spangles of 
mica. 

ExtraeUdfrvm 1000 OramM of each of these SoUt, by DiguiMnfor a Month in Water tharged with 

Carbonic Add Oaa, 

No. 400. No. 401. No. 402. No. 403. 

YirginSoU. Old field Soil*. Subsoil. TJnderolay. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . 0.917 0.533 0.257 0.283 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and 

Manganese, and Phosphates, . .410 .277 .127 .043 

Carbonate of Lime, • . 1.347 1.163 .713 .447 

Maj^nesia, 094 .133 .078 .244 

Sulphuric Acid, 016 .039 .023 .039 

Potash, 060 .132 .100 .077 

Soda, 021 .066 .027 .045 

Silica, 263 .173 .230 .387 

Loss, .084 .135 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), 3.128 2.600 1.690 1.565 

The Chemical Composition of these soilsj dried at 400^ F.y was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 400. No. 401. No. 402. No. 403. 

YirginSoU. Old field Soil. Subsoil. Underclay. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . 4.577 3.131 2.524 8.326 

Alumina, 3.860 3.285 4.635 2*1.365 

Oxide of Iron, .... 4.300 4.090 4.390 7.650 

Carbonate of Lime, . . . .335 .245 .220 .220 

16 
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A. 

No. 400. No. 401. Ko. 402. No. 403. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. Sabaon. UnderoUy. 

Magnesia, 426 .378 .489 1.266 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, . .265 .190 .140 .140 

Phosphoric Acid, . . .128 .136 .143 .189 

Sulphuric Acid, 055 .050 .041 .045 

Potash, 208 .208 .227 .347 

Soda, . . . . . . .065 .065 .061 .384 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . 85.811 88.290 87.340 60.515 

mm^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^m ^■^■i^^^B^ ^^^B^^^B* 

Total, . . 100.080 100.068 100.210 100.447 
Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . 2.775 1.775 1.950 5.675 

These soils are quite rich and ought to be fertile if well drained, tc. 
The soil of the old field seems to have been sustained, especially in those 
essential ingredients Phosphoric Acid and Potash^ by some admixture 
with the subsoil. The underclay contains a large proportion of Alumina 
and Potash, and might be applied with advantage as a top-dressing to poor 
sandy soils. 

RANDOLPH COUNTT. 

No. 258. *^ Virgin Soil; Mr. Proudfit's farm. Range 4, Section — , 
eighteen miles from Pocahontas, Randolph County, Arkansa$* Orowthf 
black walnut, large white and black oak, white and black gum. Ijower Silu- 
rian period.** 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color. 

No. 259. '^ Same Soil from an old field, more than twenty yeare in cuUi- 
vation. Mr. Prouifi£ s farm, ^<?." 

The dried soil is a little lighter colored and more yellowish than the 
preceding. 

No. 260. " Subsoil of the same oldfi^ld, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a gray-buff color. 

Extraeiid from 1000 Orauu of each of these SoUe, hy Digeetion for a Month m Water charged with 

Carbonic Acid Gat, 

No. 258. No. 259. No. MO. 

Virgin SoU. Old field SoU. SatooiL 

Organic and Volatile matters, . • • . 1.250 1.300 0.400 
Alumina, and Oxide of Iron and Manganese, and 

Phosphates, 264 .240 .131 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.830 2.780 .730 

Magnesia, 180 .194 .183 

Sniphnric Ati'l 010 .010 .021 

Potash, 190 .272 .071 

Soda, 149 .054 .047 

Silica, 214 .181 .200 

Loss, .135 

Extract, dried at 212<'F. (Grains), . . 5.087 5.166 1.788 
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The Chemical Compontian of these eoiUj dried at 400° F.j was foand to be 
as follows : 

Ko. S58. Ko. 259. No. 260. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. SobsoU. 

Organic and Volatile matten, . . . . 3.485 3.395 2.105 

Alumina, 2.390 2.515 3.090 

Oxide of Iron, 1.610 1.910 2.410 

Carbonate of Lime, .371 .371 .246 

Magnesia, 630 .475 .371 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 230 .230 .295 

Phosphoric Acid, 160 .152 .094 

Salphnric Acid, 042 .033 .030 

Potash, 183 .251 .289 

Soda, 045 .100 .115 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 91.070 90.535 90.230 

Loss, .033 .725 

^■^B^B^^ ^^•^m^m^mtm ^b^b^^^b^ 

Total, 100.216 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400<' F., . . . 1.725 1.625 1.425 

The soil of the old field is yet, in most respects, as rich as the virgin 
soil. It appears to have been mixed somewhat with the subsoil in the 
course of cultivation. 

BALINB COUNTY. 

Ifo. 835. " Virgin Soil; Mr. C. H, Richards' landy second bottom^ north fork 
of Saline River ^ Section 16, Tovmship 1 souths Range 15 west^ Saline County ^ 
Arkansas. Primitive growth^ large white^ redy and black oakj sweet and black 
gumj elm^ hickory^ and some buttonttood. {Metamorphosed Millstone Orit.y* 

The dried soil is of a light umber-color. 

Ko. 836. ^^ Same Soil from C. H. Richards* farm^ fifteen to twenty years 
in cuUivationy ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil lighter colored and more yellowish than the preceding. 

No. 387. " Subsoil of the old field, ^e. ^c." 

Dried soil of a dark dirty-buff color. 

BxtraeUd from 1000 Chrmm of each of theu SoUt 5y Digeatum for a Month m Water charged with 

Carbonic Acid Oom. 

No. 336. No. 33e. No. 337. 

Virgin SoU. Old field SoU. SabsoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 1.433 0.683 0.267 
Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 306 .243 .097 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.027 2.117 .860 

Magnesia, 222 .235 .289 

Salphnric Acid, 027 .027 .022 

Potash, .052 .058 .022 

Soda, 019 .023 .008 

Silica, 247 .200 .197 

Loss, 284 .324 



Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . . 4.617 3.910 1.7G2 
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The Chemical Composition of these toilSj dried at 400° F.^ was found, bj 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 335. No. S36. No. 337. 

Virgin 6oU. Old field Soil. SnlMoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 5.460 3.905 2.451 

Alomina, 3.535 2.835 1.185 

Oxide of Iron, 2.490 1.915 5.265 

Carbonate of Limei .440 .415 .165 

Magnesia, 817 .708 .462 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 240 .240 .270 

Phosphoric Acid, 163 .280 .182 

Salphuric Acid, 124 .058 .058 

Potash, 309 .203 .212 

Soda, 076 .042 .073 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 85.940 89.645 89.990 

Loss, .406 — 

Total, 100.000 100.246 100.313 

Moisture, expelled at 400T., . . . 3.850 2.700 2.100 

These soils are quite rich in the elements of vegetable food. The soil 
of the old field shows evident signs of deterioration by its twenty years* 
cultivation. The subsoil is no richer than the sur&ce soil^ except in Oxide 
of Iron. 



SCOTT COUNTY. 

No. 345. " Virgin Soil ; bottom land on Poteau River, Dr. James E. 
Smith's farmy Section 15, Township S, Range SO west, Chrowth^ muJberryy 
black walnuty box elderj white hickory, hackberry, pawpaw, spicewood, black 
oaky sweet gum, and large grape vines. Shales and sandstone of the Millstone 
Chit, Scott County, Arkansas.** 

Dried soil of a gray-brown color. 

No. 346. ^^Same Soil {or probably a shade inferior to the virgin soil), from 
Dr. James H. Smith's farm, ^c, twenty-five years in cultivation, mostly in com; 
land now idle.** 

The dried soil is lighter colored and more yellowish than the preceding. 

No. 347. ^^ Subsoil of the same old field, ^c.** 

Dried soil of a dirty-buff color. 

Extracted from 1000 Orauu of €aeh of tkeu SoUt, hy Digation for a Month in Water ehar^ wilk 

Carbonic Acid Oas, 

No. 345. Ko. 346. No. 347. 

Virgin SoU. Old field SoU. SalMoU. 

Orj^nic and Volatile matters, . . 1.433 0.500 817 
Alain ina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 543 .127 .110 
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No. 346. No. 346. No. 347. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. SnbaoU. 

Carbonate of Lime, 4.260 .910 .727 

Magnesia, 194 .150 .143 

Salphuric Acid, 025 .027 .030 

Potash, 108 .061 .049 

Soda, 106 .019 .080 

Silica, 330 .180 .233 

Loss, 234 * 

Extract, dried at 212* F. (Grains), . . 7.233 1.974 2.189 

The Chemical Composition of these %oiU^ dried at 400^ F., was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 345. No. 346. No. 847. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 7.678 2.950 2.592 

Alumina, 3.385 2.535 3.610 

Oxide of Iron, 3.590 2.450 3.340 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.015 .315 .165 

Magnesia, 359 .263 .543 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .345 .195 .220. 

Phosphoric Acid, 163 .192 .149 

Sulphuric Acid, .075 .067 .050 

Potash, 241 .196 .220 

Soda, 049 .058 .079 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 83.540 91.240 89.365 

Total, .... 100.440 100.461 100.333 

Moisture, expelled at 400"" F., . . . 3.950 1.700 1.650 

The soil of the old field is much poorer than the virgin soil, and gives 
np very much less of soluble material to the water charged with Carbonic 
Acid. The subsoil is not as rich as the virgin surface soil. It contains 
much less Carbonate of Limey especially, and more Sand and Ineoliihle 
Silicates, 

No. 860. " Virgin Soil from L. S. Turman's landj one mile north of WaU 
droHf Section 17, Township 8 north. Range 21 west. Shales of the Millstone 
Grit. Growthy red, white, black, and post oak, black ash, elm, wild cherry, 
black walnut, and dogwood. Undergrowth, white and black sumach. Scott 
County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a light yellowish-brown color. 

No. 861. ^^ Soil from L. S. TurmarCs old field, thirteen years in cultivation, 
^c^c." 

The dried soil is more yellowish in color than the preceding. 

No. 862. ''Subsoil from L. S. Turman's old field, ^c." 

Dried soil of a gray-buff color. 
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ExtraicUd fmm 1000 Oraint of each of the air-dried SoUa, by Digettion for a Month m TFoter ckaiyed 

with Carbonic Add Oat, 

No. 360. No. 361. Ko. 362. 

Yirgin SoU. Old field Boil. SabioiL 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . • 0.876 1.133 0.500 
Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganesei 

and Phosphates, 1.276 .443 .137 

Carbonate of Lime, 763 1.4.30 .547 

Magnesia, 294 .144 .137 

Snlpharic Acid, 027 .030 .027 

Potash, 061 .115 .033 

Soda, ' 032 .115 .046 

Silica, 297 .263 .147 

Loss, .094 

Extract, dried at 400'' F. (Grains), . . . 3.626 3.767 1J^74 

The filtered infusion of the virgin soil (in the carbonated water) con- 
tained Carbonate of the Protoxide of Iron, and deposited much Oxide of 
Iron during evaporation. 

The Chemical Compoiition of these eaiUj dried at 400^ F.j was found, by 
analysisi to be as follows : 

No. 860. No. 361. No. 362. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. SabMU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, • . . 4.763 4.166 2.873 

Alumina, 4.085 3.885 5.585 

Oxide of Iron, 3.065 3.790 4.750 

Carbonate of Lime, 190 .215 .190 

Magnesia, .316 .307 .359 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .145 .245 .195 

Phosphoric Acid, 261 .208 .128 

Salpharic Acid, 050 .045 .042 

Potash, 193 .212 .227 

Soda, 037 .047 .065 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 87.340 86.890 86.215 

ToUl, 100.445 100.010 100.629 

Moisture, expelled at 400"* F., . . 3.225 1.825 2.475 

The soil of the old field appears to be a little richer in Potash than the 
virgin surface soil ; in other respects it shows some deterioration. The 
subsoil is not quite as rich as either, except in Potash^ of which it containa 
the most of any. 



SBABCT COUKTT. 

No. 294. " Virgin Soil from the Dagger Farm^ motUh of Dry Fork <f CW 
Oreeky northwest part of Searcy County, Arkansas* Sabearbaniferous JAmi' 
stone formation " 
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The dried soil is of a light umber color. 

No. 295. ^^Same Soil from an old field ieventeen yean in cultivation; 

The dried soil is a little lighter colored and more yellowish than the 
preceding. Some gravel iron ore was sifted out of it. 
No. 296. ^^SulsoU of the eame oldfieldj ^c. fe." 
The dried soil is of a dirty brownish-buff color. 

EUraeUdfrom 1000 Grabu of each of (hue SoUi, hy Dlgtationfor a Month m Water charged with 

Carbonic Acid Oae, 

Ko. 294. No. 295. No. 296. 

Virgin SoU. Old field SoU. SabaoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 0.847 0.417 0.383 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 113 .097 .080 

Carbonate of Lime, 963 1.273 .913 

Magnesia, 122 .106 .099 

Snlphnric Acid, 052 .046 .041 

Potash, 125 .100 .082 

Soda, 054 .045 .054 

SiUca, 097 .214 .147 

Loss, .169 .034 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Qrains), . . 2.373 2.466 1.833 

The Chemical Composition of these soilsy dried at 400^ JT., was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 294. No. 295. No. 296. 

Virgin SoU. Old field SoU. Sabaoil. 

Oiganic and Volatile matters, . • . 2.933 4.662 2.919 

Alumina, 1.140 3.415 3.475 

Oxide of Iron, . . . . . . 1.320 2.185 2.410 

Carbonate of Lime, 596 .421 .196 

Magnesia, 184 .271 .364 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .195 .479 .470 

Phosphoric Acid, 078 .195 .151 

Snlphnric Acid, ...... .042 .042 .033 

Potash, 164 .217 .150 

Soda, 007 .043 .057 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 92.695 87.947 89.445 

Loss, 646 .123 .330 

Total, 100.000 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400 F., . . . . 2.000 2.950 2.425 

If no mistake has been made in labelling these soils, the soil of the old 
field is richer and more fertile than the virgin soil. The subsoil is inferior 
to either. It contains, however, a little more Alumina^ and Oxides of Iron 
and Manganese and Magnesia than the virgin soil, but less Carbonate of 
Limcj Phoq>haric and Sulphuric Acids and Potash* 
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SEBASTIAN COUNTY. 

1^0. 351. " Red Sumac Virgin Prairie Soil; John Gillstrap's fartn^ See- 
Hon 12, Townnhip 5, Range 31, Hodge* s Prairie; based on the shales over the 
coal. Sebastian County y Arkansas,** 

The dried soil is of a brown color. Some fragments of ferruginous sand- 
stone were sifted out of it. 

No. 352. " >Same Soil from an old fields twenty years in cultivation; 
John Gillstrap* s farm^ ^c. ^c** 

Color of dried soil like that of preceding. Contains more fragmente of 
ferruginous sandstone than the preceding. 

No. 353. " Subsoil of the same old field, ^e** 

The dried soil is of a brown color, more reddish than the preceding. It 
contains no fragments of sandstone. 

ExircKted from 1000 Grairu by Digestion for a Month in Water charged with Carbonic Add Gat. 

No. 351. No. 352. No. 35S. 

Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. SabeoU. 

OrgaDic and Volatile matters, .... 0.733 0.773 0.390 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 517 .363 .193 

Carbonate of Lime, 663 1.463 .563 

Magnesia, 230 .255 .083 

Salphuric Acid, 031 .031 .033 

Potash, 061 .099 .047 

Soda, 045 .066 .031 

Silica, 110 .143 .120 

Loss, 077 .033 

Extract, dried at 212'' F., .... 2.467 3.193 1.493 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F.y was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 351. No. 352. No. 353. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Sabwa. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 3.675 6.168 4.247 

AlamiDa, 1.235) iq^qq ^10 

Oxide of Iron, 4.590 j ' 6 940 

Carbonate of Lime, 145 .280 .130 

Magnesia, 420 .619 .308 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .175 .190 .165 

Phosphoric Acid, 175 .170 .209 

Sulphuric Acid, 058 .050 .050 

Potash, 294 .195 .214 

Soda, 047 .033 .059 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 88.990 83.440 83.240 

Loss, . 196 

^mi^a^^m^^^mm ^m^mmm^biW ^t^^^^^m^^i^ 

Total, .... 100.000 100.445 100.072 

Moifltnre, expelled at 400'' F., . . • 2.025 2.300 2.300 
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The subsoil and soil of the old field differ from the virgin soil in con- 
taining much more Alumina and Oxide of Iron. In other respects, except 
in the Organic matter$j and Carbonate of Lime and Magnesia, the soil of the 
old field shows some diminution in its essential ingredients. It is probable 
that a considerable portion of what is set down as Organic and Volatile 
matters in the old field soil and subsoil is merely water driven off from the 
Alumina and Oxide of Iron. 



SEVIBR COUNTT. 

No. 829. ^^ Virgin Black Sandy Bottom Land, Red River bottom, over- 
lying Cretaceous Formation; CoL David Hamilton^ s land, near Lanesport, 
Section 11 or 12, Fractional Township 11, Range 83 west. This is prairie 
land, and considered the best of the Red River country. Sevier County, 
Arkansas.** 

The dried soil is of a dark umber color. 

TSo. 330. ^' Same Soil from afield fifty years in cultivation; CoL Hamilton's 
land, ^tf." 

Dried soil of a warm umber color, lighter than the preceding. 

No. 331. ^^ Subsoil of the preceding, ^(?.*' 

The dried soil is a little lighter colored than the preceding. 

No. 832. ^^Red Cotton Land, Red River bottom, overlying Cretaceous; 
Col. David Hamilton's farm, near Lanesport, Sevier County, Section 12, Frac- 
tional Township 13, Range 33. This is also an excellent cotton land, but the 
plant goes more to stalk and leaf than in the black sandy land. Produces best 
in dry seasons.'' 

Extracted from 1000 Grains of each of these Soils, by the Carbonated Water, 

No. 329. No. 330. No. 331. No. 332. 

Virgin SoU. Old field SoU. Sabsoil. Red Soil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . 0.900 0.633 0.373 0.567 
Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and 

Manganese, and Phosphates, . .130 .296 .117 .360 

Carbonate of Lime, . . . • 4.227 1.226 .627 6.310 

Magnesia, 045 .296 .211 .616 

Salphuric Acid, 096 .033 .040 .050 

Potash, 235 .109 .045 .086 

Soda, 068 .050 .033 .043 

Silica, 463 .280 .250 .397 

Loes, 486 .314 

Extract, dried at 212^ F. (Qrains), . 6.650 2.923 1.696 7.633 

The Chemical Composition of these soils^ dried at 400° F.^ was foand to be 
as follows : 
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No. 329. No. 330. 

Virgin SoU. Old field 6oU. 

Organic and Volatile matten, . 6.627 3789 

Alomina, 3.310 2.785 

Oxide of Iron, .... 2.090 2.090 

Carbonate of Lime. . . • 1.195 .320 

Magnesia, 691 .562 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, . . .155 .140 

Phosphoric Acid, 130 .251 

Sulphuric Acid, 084 .079 

Potash, 413 .338 

Soda, 077 .053 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . 84.540 89.715 

Loss, 688 

Total, . . 100.000 100.122 



No. 331. 


Ho. 331 


SabioU. 


BedSoiL 


3.631 


4.616* 


2.710) 
2.340 ) 


10.940 


.330 


4.790 


•624 


.685 


.165 . 


.265 


.256 


.163 


.062 


.067 


.352 


.679 


.088 


.132 


89.040 


78290 


.402 




100.000 


100.027 



Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . 3.875 2.350 7.750 4.150 

These are quite rich soils, containing more than the usual proportions 
of Potath^ Carbonate of Lime, Sulphuric Acid, ^e. ^e. The soil of the old 
field, although still very good, and richer than much good second-rate 
land, shows evident signs of deterioration, except in the proportion of 
Phosphoric Acid; some of which may, however, have hedh derived fix>m 
the subsoil, which is quite rich in this material. The subsoil, in other 
respects, is not richer than the virgin soil. 

The red soil owes its color to ife large proportion of Oxide of Iron. It 
contains a very large amount of Potash and Carbonate of Limey to which 
probably is due its peculiar influence on vegetable growth. 

No. 889. ** Qenuine Cretaceous Soil, collected close to where the Qryphea 
shell-ieds of this system are tilted into an axis; on J. C. Chraham*s new jUldj 
Section 2, Fractional Township 10, Range 80. West part of Sevier County^ 
Arkansas. On a section adjoining a salt well.** 

The dried soil is dark mouse-colored, in tenacious lamps. 

JBxtraeUd hy Diffettionfor a Month in Water charged with Carbonic Add Goi, 

Organic and Volatile matters, 0.533 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and Phosphates, . J 10 

Carbonate of Lime, 3.443 

Magnesia, .200 

Sulphuric Acid, 033 

Potash, .051 

8oda, 021 

Silica, 147 

Extract, dried at 212^ F. (Grains), 4.538 

The Chemical Composition of these soils^ dried at 400*^ Jl, was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 
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Orgmnic and Volatile matters, 9.213 

Alomina, 9.927 ' 

Oxide of Iron, 3.780 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.940 

Magnesia, 490 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .261 

Phosphoric Acid, 262 

Salphnric Acid, 077 

Potash, 432 

Soda, 125 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 73.1 16 

Loss, 388 

Total, .... 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400^ F., 7.475 

This resembles the soils just described above from this county, in being 
very rich in all the mineral elements of vegetable food, as well as in con- 
taining a large proportion of Organic and Volatile matten. This must be 
very fertile soil if well drained, &c. 

No. 866. " Virgin Soil ; Section 12, Toumthip 18, Bange 82, from Wil- 
liam Bolman*$ farm^ Sevier County ^ Arkantat, Lie$ immediately over the 
Cretaceow Limeetone. Qrowthj hickory^ scrub haw, Osage orange. Under- 
growthj swamp scrub dogwood.'* 

The dried soil is dark mouse-colored, or gray-black. It contains small 
whitish particles, which decrepitate when the soil is heated. It effervesces 
strongly with acids. 

No. 867. ^' Same Soil from an old field eighteen years in cultivation^ prin- 
eipaUy in com, and abotU three years in cotton. Wm. SolmarC s farm^ ^c." 

Soil dark umber-colored, containing numerous whitish particles like the 
preceding, and irregular whitish fragments of whitish limestone, some of 
a fibrous structure like satin-spar. Effervesced strongly with acids. 

No. 868. " Subsoil from the same old field, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a yellowish-gray color. 

Extracted from 1000 OramM of each of these SoilSf hy Digettion for a Month m Water charged with 

Carbonie Acid. 

Ko. 866. Ho. 367. Ko. 368. 

Virgin SoU. Old fl«Id Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matten, .... 0.707 0.433 0.400 
Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 177 .093 .093 

Carbonate of Lime, 6.643 6.627 6.927 

Magnesia, 160 .208 .100 

Solphnric Acid, 039 .039 .039 

Potash, 056 .054 .047 

Soda, 053 .025 .041 

SUica, 330 .213 .147 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains),. . . 8.155 7.592 7.794 
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The very large quantity of Carbonate of Lime dissolved by the carbo- 
nated water, makes the weight of the eztrctct from these soils qaite large. 
The Chemical Composition of these soilsy dried at 400° F,j is as follows : 

No. 366. No. 367. No. 368. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Snbfloil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, • . . 12 005 7.326 4.579 

Alumina, 6.165 3.490 2.740 

Oxide of Iron, 4.415 2.190 1.615 

Carbonate of Lime, 36.410 66.285 79.260 

Magnesia, . . . . ' . . . 2.279 1.169 .702 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 290 .240 .140 

Phosphoric Acid, 368 .147 .112 

Sulphuric Acid, 247 .170 .118 

Potash, 362 .214 .135 

Soda, 146 .085 .099 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 37.990 19.190 10.915 

Total, .... 100677 100.506 100.415 

Moisture, expelled at 400 P., . . . . 9.675 4.450 2.775 

These soils contain so much Carbonate of Lime, that they may be con- 
sidered marls rather than soils. The virgin soil is very rich in Phosphoric 
and Sulphuric Acids and Potash. The old soil and subsoil do not contain 
so much) but have much more Carbonate of Lime. These latter might be 
burnt into lime for mortar or other purposes ; they would be hydraulic if they 
contained a little more magnesia, and deserve trial in this way as it is. 
They would be very valuable as a top-dressing to soils which were worn 
out and deficient in lime, &c. Ac. The only probable drawback to the 
great fertility of these soils is in the very large proportion of carbonate of 
lime, which making the water which percolates and moistens them very 
hardj by loading it with the bicarbonates of lime and magnesia, may be 
injurious to some forms of vegetable growth. It would be interesting to 
experiment with various vegetables in these very calcareous soils. The 
virgin soil is almost black from the presence of the very large proportion 
of Organic and Volatile matters ; more than twelve per cent « 



UNION COUNTT. 

No. 840. ^' Camp Creek CHady SoU^ Section 2, Township 17, Mange 17, 
near Lisbon^ Union Counttfy Arkansas. Not much cultivated. The inhabi- 
tants want to know whether it will do for cultivation. Quatemartf.** 

The dried soil is mouse-colored. When calcined and the organic mat- 
ters burnt out, it is of a light-gray color, indicating the almost entire 
absence of Ozide of Iron. 
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One thousand grains digested for a month in water charged with Car- 
bonic Acid, gave up 1.456 grains of chocolate-brown Extract^ dried at 212®, 
the composition of which is as follows : 

Organic and Volatile matters, • 0.817 

Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and Phospbates, . . .160 

Carbonate of Lime, .160 

Magnesia, .100 

Snlpburic Acid, .016 

Potash, 026 

Soda, 030 

Silica, 147 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), 1.456 

The Chemical Composition of this soil, dried at 400° JF., was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

Organic and Volatile matters, 6.618 

Alamina, 3.733 

Oxide of Iron, a trace. 

Carbonate of Lime, .140 

Magnesia, .208 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, . a trace. 

Pbospboric Acid, 096 

Salphuric Acid, 062 

Potash, 035 

Soda, 036 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 90.715 

Total, 101645 

Moisture, expelled at 400^ F., per cent., 3.675 

The addition oi ferruginovs clays or good marl, bone-dust with wood 
ashes, or stable manure in abundance, would be necessary to constitute 
this a fertile soil. It is deficient in Oxide of Iron, Oxide of Manganese, 
Phosphoric Acid and Alkalies, &c. &c., whilst it contains enough of Organic 
matters to give it quite a dark color. The great deficiency of Oxides of 
Iron and Manganese, &c. &c., must be supplied from some source before it 
can be made productive. 

No. 348. " Virgin Soil from Section 84, Township 16, Range 17, from 
Major D. R. CouUersfarm, near Lisbon, northwestern part of Union County, 
Arkansas, on the waters of Camp Creek. Quaternary formation.** 

The dried soil is ash-gray or umber-gray colored. It contains much sand 
and some rounded quartzose pebbles. 

No. 849. ^* Same Soil from an old field, eighteen years in cultivation; D. 
^. Coulter* s farm, ^e. ^c** 

Contains much sand composed of rounded clear and reddish grains, and 
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some rounded qaartzose pebbles. The dried soil is much lighter-colored 
than the preceding. 

No. 850. " Subsoil of the uame old fields ^e, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a gray-buff color ; contains somewhat less sand th&n 
the preceding, and some rounded quartzose pebbles. 

EztracUd from 1000 Oravu of each of thete SoUt^ by Digettion for a Month in Water tkargti wiik 

Carbonic Add Qat, 

No. 848. No. 349. No. S60. 

Virgin SoU. Old field SoiL Biibwil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.767 0363 0.360 
Alaminai and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates .380 .177 .177 

Carbonate of Lime, 667 .647 .343 

Magnesia, 083 .093 .105 

Snlphuric Acid, 033 .027 .027 

Potash, 040 .056 .056 

Soda, ....;... .037 .032 .050 

Silica, 217 .217 .200 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . . 2.224 1.612 UlS 

TA« Chemical Composition of these soils j dried at 400^ Jl, was found to be 
as follows: 

No. 343. No. 349. No. 350. 

Virgin SoU. Old field SoU. SuImoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . • . 1.893 1.055 1.674 

Alumina, 285 .685 2.935 

Oxide of Iron, 965 .640 1.865 

Carbonate of Lime, 020 .070 .070 

Magnesia, 301 .287 .893 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .140 .115 .165 

Phosphoric Acid, 052 .061 .062 

Salphuric Acid, 027 .041 .033 

Potash, 029 .029 .096 

Soda, 095 trace .026 

Sand and Insoluble SUicates, . . . 95.890 97.090 92.115 

Loss, 303 .066 

Total, 100.000 100.073 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400"" F., . . . 0.950 0.475 1.425 

Soils containing so large a proportion of Sand^ kc.^ cannot be expected to 
be very fertile or durable, except by the constant use of proper manures. 
These differ from the glade soil, just describedy principally in containiDg 
much more Oxide oflron^ and less Organic and Volatile matter9n The sub* 
soil contains more Potash and less Sandj &c., than the sur&ce soil. Lime, 
plaster of Paris, wood ashes, bone-dust, superphosphate, or guano, may be 
advantageously employed on these soils. 
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VAN BURBN COUNTY. 

No. 279. " Virgin Soil from George More*$ farm. Waters of the Cadron. 
Growth, black and poet oak. Undergrowth, eumach. True oak land. Van 
Buren County ^ Arkansas. Millstone O-rit formation.'' 

The dried soil is of a light clove-brown color. 

1^0. 280. ^^Same Soil from George Mores farm^ eleven years in cultivation. 
Upland and table land soil, ^i?." 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color, lighter than the virgin soil. 

STo. 281. ^^ Subsoil from the same old field; George More' s farm, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is lighter colored and more reddish than the preceding. 

Ofu tkoutand OrtuM of each of these SoUe^ Digettedfor a Month in Water charged with Carbonic Acid^ 

gave up the following materiale: 

No. 279. No. 280. No. 281. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . 0.950 0.466 0.550 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 140 .120 .047 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.280 .896 .287 

Magnesia, 244 .105 .147 

Salphnric Acid, 056 .056 .030 

Potash, 170 .045 .055 

Soda, .015 .077 

Silica, 264 .264 .064 

Loss, . .099 .076 

Extract, dried at 212'' F., .... 3.104 2.066 1.333 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was foand, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 279. No. 280. No. 281. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. SabsoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 6.592 2.787 2.407 

Alumina, 3.440 1.840 2.515 

Oxide of Iron, 3.635 3.160 1.920 

Carbonate of Lime, 196 .171 .121 

Magnesia, 1.280 .201 .203 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .245 .245 .245 

Phosphoric Acid, 237 .078 .097 

Snlpharic Acid, 038 .024 .033 

Potash, 150 .107 .096 

Soda, 007 .025 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 86.300 92.470 92.120 

Loss, .218 

Total, .... 101.120 101.083 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., .... 2.550 1.350 1.325 



n 
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The virgin soil is considerably richer than either the old field soil or the 
subsoil. These two latter resemble each other considerably in compo- 
sition. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY, 

No. 405. ^^Nitre-Earth; Cave 1, near Mr, Orion Reiff$^ WoihingUm 
Country Arkansas.'' 

An umber-colored earth, containing a few fragments of the bones of 
small animals (bats ?), mixed with fragments of shale and coarse-grained 
limestone. 

The air-dried earth gave up to water about 1.597 per cent of its weight 
of soluble saline matters, which, when evaporated and dried at 212° F., 
appeared like a yellowish-brown extract, and was found to be of the fol- 
lowing composition: 

Organic and Volatile matters, . • 0.044 

Alumina, a trace. 

Lime, 319 

Magnesia, 108 

Potash, 091 

Soda, 049 

Sulphuric Acid, 330 

Chlorine, 021 

Nitric Acid, 200~equal to 0.374 per cent of Nitre. 

Silica, 079 

Water and loss, 356 

Saline matters, dried at 212^ F., . • 1.597 per cent. 

This earth is much poorer in nitrates than Thompson's nitre-earth, 
described under Newton County; and, yielding only about one-third of 
one per cent of nitre, it is doubtful whether it would pay for the expense 
of working it, except on a large scale, and with very economical manage- 
ment. ^Whether the quantity found is sufficient to justify this is unknown 
to the writer. 

The Chemical Composition of the washed earthy dried at 400** F.y was found 
to be as follows : 

Organic and Volatile matters, expelled at a red heat, .... 14.150 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 8.715 

Carbonate of Lime, 21.865 

Magnesia, .505 

Phosphoric Acid, 1.295 

Salpharic Acid, .196 

Potash, .553 

Soda, 207 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 52.895 

100.381 

Should this earth not prove profitable, as a source of nitre, it ooold be 
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used with great advantage as a top-dressing on land deficient in limCy phos- 
phoric and sulphuric acids and potash^ or which had become exhausted of 
its essential mineral elements by long culture. It has the composition of 
a pretty rich marl ; and even the lixiviated earth could be used in this way. 

No. 276. " Virgin Soil from John Reiff's farm^ Section 81, Township 16, 
Range 30. A fine sample of the red upland^ overlying the Archimedes Sub- 
earhoniferous Limestone in the central part of Washington County^ Arkansas" 

The dried soil is of a light reddish-gray brown color. 

No. 277. ^^ Same Soil from an old field thirty-eight years in cultivation; 
John Reiff*sfarm^ ^c. <fc.'* 

The dried soil is of a light umber color, with a reddish tinge. Seems to 
be of a difterent character from the preceding. 

No. 278. " Subsoil from the same old fields ^c.'* 

The dried soil resembles the next preceding. 

Eztraettd from 1000 Orains of each of these Soiht by Digeeiionfor a Month in Water charged with 

Carbonic Acid Oa», 

No. 276. No. 277. No. 278. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Or^oic and Volatile matters, . . . 0.»33 0.483 0.533 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 296 .246 .146 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.763 2.097 2.163 

Magnesia, 144 .106 .127 

Sulpharic Acid, 045 .039 .062 

Potash, 170 .131 .112 

Soda, 027 .003 

Silica, 264 .200 .274 

Extract, dried at 212° F., .... 4.642 3.302 3.420 

The Chemical Composition of these Soilsj dried at 400° F.^ was found to he 
as follows : 

No. 276. No. 277. No. 278. 

Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 6.325 4.537 4.571 

Alumina, 2.015 1.715 1.545 

Oxide of Iron, 5.085 2.960 3.185 

Carbonate of Lime, 371 .495 .321 

Magnesia, 457 .229 .392 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, . . . .295 .145 .495 

Phosphoric Acid, 217 .160 .118 

Salphoric Acid, 030 .050 .050 

Potash, .433 .147 .111 

Soda, 168 .031 .025 

Sand and Insolable Silicates, .... 85.820 89.420 88.795 

Loss, .111 .392 

Total, 100.236 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400^ F., . . . . 2.735 1.925 2.100 

17 
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The virgin soil is quite rich, containing more than the average propor- 
tions of the essential mineral elements. The soil of the old field contains 
less of all the essential ingredients (except of Carbonate of Lime and Sid- 
phuric Acid) than the virgin soil. The subsoil is much poorer than even 
the surface soil of the old field. 



WHITB COUNTY. 

No. 800. " Virffin Soilj from Samuel Oritz's farm^ eight miles west oj 
Searcy^ White County^ Arkansas, Growth^ black oaky red oakj black jacky 
mockenut'hickorf/j and rough bark. Derived from the ferruginous shales of 
the Millstone Grit formation,** 

Dried soil of a light buff-brown color. Some small fragments of ferru- 
ginous shale were sifted out of it. 

No. 801. ^^ Same Soil from Samuel Critzs old fieldy twenty years in euUi- 
vationy chiefly in corny ^c,** 

Dried soil more reddish, and rather lighter colored than the preceding. 

No. 802. ^^ Subsoil from the same old fieldy ^i?." 

The dried soil is of a briekdust color. 

Extracted from 1000 Grain* ofeaeh of (heat SoiU, by Digestion for a Month m Water charged with 

Carbonic Acid Qae, 

No. 300. No. 301. No. 302. 

Virgin 8oU. Old field SoU. SabsoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.400 0.600 0.683 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 067 .133 .073 

Carbonate of Lime, 853 .620 .446 

Magnesia, .116 .153 .154 

Sulphuric Acid 050 .039 .050 

Potash, .* 119 .106 .086 

Soda, 041 .047 .104 

Silica, 114 .081 .064 

Loss, 106 

Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . . 1.866 1.779 1.660 

The Chemical Composition of these SoilSy dried at 400** JP., was found to 
be as follows : 

No 800. No. 301. No. 301 

Virgin Soil. Old fiold SoU. BvbMil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 4.989 3.344 2.714 

Alumina, 2.215 2.215 4^(75 

Oxide of Iron, 3035 2 335 2.985 

Carbonate of Lime, . . . . : . .220 .130 .095 

Magnesia, 418 .340 .297 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 220 .195 .245 

Phosphoric Acid, 143 .269 . .104 
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No. 300. No. 801. No. 302. 

Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Salphoric Acid, 055 .055 .033 

Potash, 121 .145 .187 

Soda, 018 .025 .067 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 87.860 90.245 88.845 

Loss, .706 .702 .053 

Total, 100.000 100.000 100 000 

Moistare, expelled at 400'' F., . . . . 2.800 2.075 2.350 

Except in the Phosphoric Acid and Potash^ the soil of the old field 
shows a diminution in all its more valuable ingredients. The subsoil is a 
little richer in Potash than the surface soil ; in other respects it is not 
better. 



YBLL COUNTT. 

No. 391. ^^ Virgin Soil from William Mc Cray* sfarm^ Township 6^ Jtange 21 

westj Section 18, Yell County^ Arkansas. Shales of the Millstone Chit.'' 
The dried soil is of a brownish-gray color. 

No. 892. " Soil twenty-one years in cultivation, Wm, MeCray' s farm^ ^<?." 
The dried soil is of a dirty yellowish-gray color. 
No. 893. " Subsoil of the same old fields ^c." 
Dried soil of a gray-buff color. 

BztmeUd from 1000 Or ami of each of then SoUt^ by Digettion for a Month in Water charged with 

Carbonic Add Oat, 

No. 391.' No. 392. No. 393. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 1.133 0.367 0.290 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, .583 .127 .077 

Carbonate of Lime, 797 .613 .313 

Magnesia, 269 .217 .129 

Sttlphttric Acid 033 .018 .027 

Potash, 151 .018 .061 

Soda, 015 .015 .046 

Silica, 247 .130 .130 

Extract, dried at 400"" F., .... 3.228 1.505 1.073 

The Chemical Composition of these SoUsy dried at 400** -F., was founds on 
analysis^ to be as follows: 
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No. 391. No. 392. No. 393. 

Virgin SoU. Old field 8oU. Sabsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 4.556 1.890 1.956 

Alumina, 2.165 2.820 3.190 

Oxide of Iron, 1.740 1.650 2.940 

Carbonate of Lime, 195 .085 .045 

Magnesia, 695 .141 .339 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .125 .075 .115 

Phosphoric Acid, 161 .143 .208 

Sulphuric Acid, 058 .024 .033 

Potash, 149 .116 .162 

Soda, 021 .009 .072 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 90.365 93.390 90.840 

Loss, . .100 

Total, 100.230 100 343 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., ... 2.325 1.275 1.600 

The analysis of the soil of the old field exhibits a diminution in the 
Organic and Volatile matterSj Carbonate of Xtme, Magnesia^ Oxide of Man- 
ganeaej Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acids^ Potash and Soda^ as well as in the 
Soluble Extract and Hygroscopic moisture. The subsoil contains a little 
more Potash and Phosphoric Acidy and a little less Lime, MagnesiOj and 
Sulphuric Acids^ than the surface soil. 



IOWA, MINNESOTA, AND WISCONSIN SOILS. 

For the purpose of comparison with the Arkansas soih which have been 
analyzed^ I append a table of the results of my analysis of six soih from 
amongst those collected by Dr. JD. D. Owen in his Northwestern explorations. 
See his large published ^^Report of a Geological Survey of Wiseonsiny lowOj 
and Minnesotay ^(?." 1852. 

These soils are believed to be amongst the richest of the region where 
they were collected. 

a. ^^Soil from the timbered land adjoining Prairicy Winnebago Agency y 
Iowa.** 

The dried soil is of a gray-umber color; it contains small rounded grains 
of quartz and much fine sand. 

b. " Soily average quality y from the Prairie between Willow and Lime Creeksy 
Winnebago ReservCy Iowa.*' 

The dried soil is of a dark-umber color ; it contains small rounded qaartz 
grains and much fine sand, with some few larger fragments of quartz and 
decomposing chert 

c. ^^ Average soil of the best land west of the west branch of the WapipimcoHj 
Minnesota.** 
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The dried soil is nmber-colored, containing small rounded quartzose 
grains and much fine sand. 

d. ^^^ Soil over F. 2' {Lower Silurian Magnesian Limestone^ four and a half 
miles northwest of Catfish Bar^ Lake St, Croixy Minnesota.*' 

The dried soil is umber-colored, lighter than the preceding; it contains 
fewer rounded quartz grains and much fine sand. 

e. " Soil^ Brown's farms fifteen miles below St, PauVs, over F, 2' [Lower Silu- 
rian Magnesian Limestone)^ Wisconsin.** 

The dried soil is of a gray-umber color ; principally fine sand composed 
of rounded grains. 

f. *^ Average wheat toil^ between Kikapoo River and Prairie du OhieUj 
Wisconsin." 

Dried soil of a gray-umber color ; principally fine sand, which is much 
finer than the preceding. 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400** F,, is as follows: 





a. 


b. 


e. 


d. 


e. 


£ 




Iowa. 


Iowa. 


Minottiota. Minnesota. 


Wliooniin. 


WItOOIIfllA. 


Organic and Volatile matters, 


2.708 


6.028 


6.348 


5.425 


1.732 


6.580 


Alamina, 


2.335 


4.610 


5.585 


4.610 


.335 


3.286 


Oxide of Iron, 


1.790 


3.515 


3.765 


3.765 


1.840 


2.915 


Carbonate of Lime, 


.315 


.665 


.565 


.690 


.425 


.940 


Magnesia, 


.796 


.855 


.944 


.890 


.512 


.647 


Brown Oxide of Manganese, 


.120 


.120 


.095 


.180 


.145 


.145 


Phosphoric Acid, . 


.159 


.181 


•237 


.230 


.191 


.262 


Sulphuric Acid, 


.050 


.110 


.074 


.093 


.067 


.075 


Potash, 


.198 


.311 


.299 


.310 


.172 


.296 


Soda, .... 


.020 


.097 


.094 


.053 


.055 


.083 


Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . 


92.215 


83.590 


8l065 


83.840 


93.905 


86.240 


Loss, 










.621 




Total, 


. 100.706 


100.082 


100.071 


100.086 


100.000 


101.468 


Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., 


1.815 


4.625 


5.500 


4.250 


1.315 


3.500 



Time did not permit the digestion of these soils for a month in water 
charged with Carbonic Acid; but it is probable, froni their light and 
sandy nature, they would have given up to it a considerable amount of 
soluble matters* 

These may, without exception, be considered good soils, notwithstand- 
ing the considerable amount of fine sand which they contain ; but the best 
of them do not quite equal in richness the best bottom lands of Arkansas, 
nor the fertile blue limestone soil of Central Kentucky. 
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CHEMICAL REPORT OF THE COMPOSITION OF SOILS, 
ETC. ETC., OF THE STATE OF ARKANSAS. 

BY ROBERT PETER, M.D., 

PBOrBSSOB or CHKXIBTRT, BTC, Iir TRANBTLTANIA UBITBBBITT, BTC. BTC, LBXIVOTOHy KT. 



By considerable exertion the following additional chemical analyses of 
the soils, &c., collected by the principal geologist, were completed in time 
for publication in this volume. They are arranged, like the preceding, in 
the alphabetical order of the counties whence they were obtained. 

ARKANSAS COUNTY — Continued. (See Nos. 333 and 334.) 

No. 406. " Virgin Soil. Prairie adjoining the Spanish Q-rant^ on Section 
18, Township 7 Bouth^ Range 8 weBt^ owned by James More. An average of 
the prairie land of Arkansas County^ Arkansas.** 

The dried soil is of a light umber color. 

No. 407. " Same Soil from an old field forty to fifty years in cultivation. 
Prairie. Spanish Grant. Section 00, Township 7, Range 3 west. Harold 
StillwelVsfarmy Arkansas County.'* 

The dried soil is light buff-umber colored, lighter than the preceding. 

No. 408. ^^ Subsoil from the same field. Harold StillweW s farm^ ^c.** 

The dried soil is of a dirty-buff color. 

No. 409. " Virgin Prairie Soil, from the highest of the prairie^ on Section 
17, Township 7 southj Range 8 west. {TTiis is looser and drier than the pre- 
ceding.) Arkansas County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of an umber color. 

No. 410. ^^ Upland Woodland Soil, adjoining the prairie, on the Spanish 
Chant, Township 7 sovih, Range 4 west. {Differs from the prairie soil at 
More* 9 and FarreVs.)** 
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The dried soil is of a dark drab-color, lighter and more yellowish than 
the preceding. 

One thousand grains of each of these soils, thoroughly air-dried, were 
digested for a month, at the ordinary summer temperature, in a close 
bottle, in water which had been charged with carbonic acid gas. The 
infusion, after filtration, evaporated and fully dried at 212^ F., gave the 
following dissolved materials, viz. : 



Organic and Volatile matters, • 
Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and 
Manganese, and Phosphates, 
Carbonate of Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Salpharic Acid, 
Potash, . 
Soda, 
Silica, . 
Loss, 



Total extract, dried at 212^ F 
(Grains), . • • 



No. 406. 

Prairie 

Virgin 8oU. 

0.733 

1.060 
.350 
.153 
.030 
.048 
.034 
.330 
.295 



Ko. 407. No. 408. No. 409. 

Prairie 
Old field SoU. SabsoU. Virgin Soil. 
0.633 0.493 1.167 



3033 



.703 
.813 
.289 
.039 
.161 
.015 
.297 
.017 

2.967 



.260 
.280 
.133 
.030 
.126 
.064 
.280 



1.776 
.747 
.206 
.039 
.067 
.051 
.447 



No. 410. 
Woodland 
Virgin Soil. 
0.800 

.500 
.680 
.172 
.056 
.084 
.018 
.247 



1.666 



4.500 



2.557 



Submitted to chemical analysis, dried at 400^ F., the Campotitian of 
these soils was found to be as follows : 



No. 406. 
Virgin 
Prairie SoiL 
Organic and Volatile matters, 4.094 
Alumina, .... 2.535 
Oxide oflron, . . 2.740 

Carbonate of Lime, . . .095 
Magnesia, .... .482 
Brown Oxide of Manganese, .245 
Phosphoric Acid, .212 

Sulphuric Acid, . . • .071 

Potash, 183 

Soda, 050 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 88.465 
Loss, 828 



No. 407. 


No. 408. 


No. 409. 


No. 410. 






Virgin Upland Virgin Uplud 


Old field Sofl. 


SubMU. 


Prairie SoU. 


Woodland SoU. 


3.509 


3.506 


4.998 


3.814 


2.810 


4.910 


2.660 


3.635 


3.415 


3.965 


2.140 


3.015 


.195 


.095 


.145 


.120 


.669 


.526 


.475 


.519 


.295 


.345 


.220 


.260 


.211 


.118 


.163 


.173 


.075 


.067 


.101 


.067 


.207 


.169 


.103 


•174 


.104 


.044 


.072 


.053 


87.790 


86.460 


88.865 


87.965 


•720 




.058 


.205 



Total, . 



. 100.000 100 000 100.205 



Moisturo, expelled at 400'' F., 3.690 3.165 3.750 



100.000 
3.950 



100.000 
3.390 



No* 411. '' Samples of the sixaned 'Bw!k$hU Land; Section 16, Town- 
ehip 6 eouth^ Range 6 weHj Arkaneae County j Arkaneae. Chrowth^ gum^ 
hackberrjfy box elder^ jfc/* 

Dried soil in very tough lumps, of a chocolate, dark-gray color. The 
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infusion of the soil in carbonated water had a foetid smell ; which was the 
case with some other soils of this kind. 

No. 412. ^^ Under (or Inmshct) Clay; taken from dug ravineSj washed out 
at Post of ArkaTisaSj Arkansas County y Arkansas. This is the kind of clay 
that underlies the prairie soil near Post of Arkansas,** 

Dried clay contains moderately friable, rounded lumps of dark-brown 
Oxide of Iron, and is of a light drab color. Contains no Protoxide of Iron. 

Ko. 413. ^^Ironshot Gravel in the underelay at the Post of Arkansas j 
Arkansas County^ Arkansas.** 

It contains no Protoxide of Iron. 

Extracted from 1000 Grain* o/Soilt Noa, 411 and 412, 6y Water charged with Carbonic Acid, 

No. 411. No. 412. 

" Buckshot Soil.'' Underelay. 

Organic and Volatile maltersi 1.783 0.933 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and 

Phosphates, .677 .127 

Carbonate of Lime, 3.247 .413 

Magnesia, .328 .217 

Sulphuric Acid, .045 .033 

Potash, . . . . , .121 .055 

Soda, .041 .017 

Silica, .763 .657 

Loss, * . . . . .095 

Total Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . . . 7.000 2.452 



• 



The composition of these — soil^ underelay ^ and iron gravel — was found, 
by chemical analysis, to be as follows: 

Compowition, dried at 400^ F. 

No. 411. No. 412. No. 413. 

"Buckshot" Soil. UnderoUy. Iron Grarol. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 7.880 2.470 3.690* 

Alumina, 5.410 5.335 1 ig 266f 

Oxide of Iron, 6.750 3.515 ) ' 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.680 .470 trace. 

Magnesia, 2.301 .876 1.932 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, . . . .310 .170 — 

Phosphoric Acid, 257 .130 .380 

Sulphuric Acid, 101 .041 .302 

Potash, 642 .212 .417 

Soda, 204 .153 .242 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . . 75.740 86.815 76.980 

Total, 100.275 100.187 100 209 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . . . 8.000 4.250 

* Principally Water. f And Oxide of Manganese. 
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The " Buckshot" soil is very rich in all the elements of vegetable nutri- 
tion) a large proportion of which is in a soluble condition. Its great tough- 
ness appears to be due partly to the condition of its organic ingredients, 
partly to its considerable proportions of Carbonate of Lime and Magnesia, 
and partly to the fine state of division of its ailieious material. It must 
be very productive if well drained, and not found to be too close and 
adhesive in cultivation. The proportion of its Pota%hy particularly, is 
unusually large. 

" Cotton and Cotton Seedj grown on the Arkansas River Bottomj at Far- 
relly*8 and More*s^ near the Post of Arkansas. Collected for the analyses of 
the ash of each separately/ ; to si*e what is carried off by each crop. Crop from 
1000 to 2000 pounds to the acre in the seedy which loses from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of its weight by cleaning {ginning,)*' 

The results of the analyses of the ashes of the cotton lint and cotton 
seed are as follows : 

In 100 parts of each, dried at the ordinary temperature and carefully 
burnt to ashes, were found the following proportions of mineral materials, 
viz.: 

In 100 parts of In 100 partt of 

Cotton Lint. Cotton Seod. 

Potash, 0.H88 0.G20 

Soda, 028 .^\0 

Lime, 138 .159 

Magnesia, 185 .698 

Phosphoric Acid, 125 1.600 

Sulphuric Acid, 096 .092 

Chlorine, 024 .060 

Silica and Sand, 457 .120 

Carbonic Acid and Loss, 254 .111 

Total Ashes, 1.695 3.770 per cent 

A considerable quantity of adhering fine Sand^ especially in the cotton, 
increases the apparent proportion of the Silica, ^c.y the precaution not har- 
ing been taken to separate this sand from the soluble Silica in the analjsie. 

It will be seen from these ash analyses, that the lint of the cotton plant 
removes from the soil more of Potash than of any other essential ingre- 
dient of the soil, whilst the seedy which require a much larger proportion 
of all the mineral elements than the lint, takes up the Phosphoric Acid in 
greatest quantity. 

The amount of the essential ingredients of the soil which is alienated 
from it in a crop of cotton, say of 1500 pounds, in the seed, may be thus 
calculated ; taking as data the preceding analyses, and the proportion of 
lint to the seed as 400 pounds : 1100 pounds ; disregarding the stalks, &c. 
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Mineral mgredimU of the Soil removed from it in a Cotton Crop. 

In 400 pounds of In 1100 pounds of 

Cotton Lint. Cotton Seed. 

Potash, ........ 1.552 pounds. 6.820 pounds. 

Soda, .i 112 " 3.400 " 

Lime, 582 « 1.790 " 

Magnesia, 740 « 7.678 '' 

Phosphoric Acid, 1.000 " 17.600 " 

Solphuric Acid, 384 « ' 1.010 " 

Chlorine, 096 " .660 " 

Total, . . 4.466 pounds. 38.958 poands. 

It appears from these data, that the seed of the cotton rohs the soil of 
about eight times as much of its essential nutritive ingredients as the lint 
itself; and, particularly, takes away from it nearly eighteen times as much 
of that important material, Phosphoric Acid. Hence, doubtless, is it that 
cotton seed have been found by experience to be such a good manure for 
the cotton field ; and it is obviously the interest of every planter carefully 
to preserve them for this use. The previous expression of the oil, which 
will undoubtedly be pr6fitable to the cotton planter, will not detract from 
the value of the seed as manure. 

No. 414. *^ Virgin Soil; Arkansas River Bottom cotton soU. Col, Far- 
relly^s land; Spanish Grant j Township 7, Range 4 west^ Arkansas County^ 
Arkansas'* 

A sandy soil, containing minute specks of mica, of a warm brownish- ' 
gray color. 

No. 415. *^ Soil from a cotton fieldj Arkansas River bottom^ on Col, Far^ 
reUy's plantation^ fifteen years in cultivation and twelve years in cotton, ( This 
sample weu taken from a part of the field where the cotton was most liable to 
rttstj especially in 1857, — to ascertain whether it was caused by exhaustion of 
same of the ingredients of the soil requisite for the perfect growth of the 
plant:') 

Dried soil darker than the preceding, of light powdered chocolate color. 
Sandy, containing small specks of mica. 

No. 416. ^' Subsoil of the field fifteen years in cultivation. Col. Far- 
reUy's plantation^ Arkansas River Bottom^ Arkansas County^ Arkansas," 

Dried soil a little lighter colored than the preceding; not so sandy; 
does not appear to contain mica. 

ExtraeUdfrom 1000 Oraine of each of then SoiU^ by Digeetion in Water charged wUh Carhonie 

Add Oae. 

No. 414. Ko. 415. Ko. 416. 

Virgin &>U. Old fiold SoU. SubioU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 0.750 0.600 1.066 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 703 .503 .830 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.117 1.420 2.747 

18 
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No. 414. No. 415. No. 416. 

Yirgin SoiL Old field 8oU. SalMoU. 

MagDesia, 258 .367 .358 

Sulphuric Acid, 022 .022 .027 

Potash, 085 .064 .048 

Soda, 046 .060 .057 

Silica, ^30 .380 .530 

ToUl extfact, dried at 212^ F. (Graina), • 3.414 3.416 5.663 



Chemical Compotition, dried at 400^ F, 

No. 414. No. 415. No. 416. 

Yirgi&SoU. Old fiold SoH. Suhsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . • 1.803 2.444 5.091 

Alumina, 2.185 2.260 6.085 

Oxide of Iron, 1.740 1.765 4.640 

Carbonate of Lime, .380 .520 .970 

Magnesia, 737 .664 1.555 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 170 .270 .245 

Phosphoric Acid, 127 .143 .221 

Sulphuric Acid, 050 .046 .084 

Potash, 201 .293 .714 

Soda, 100 .078 .080 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . ' . 93.415 92.215 81.240 

^^^^^^^mi^mmm ^^^^i^i^mmaa^m m^^m^^^^^i^Km 

Total, 100.908 100.700 100.925 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . . . • 1.550 1.800* 4.925 



The soil of the old field is actaallj rieber than the virgin rorface soil, 
bnt the reason is obvious in the greatly richer subsoil, some of which has 
donbtless been brought up and mixed with the surface soil of the culti* 
vated field by the action of the plough. The surface soil of this locality 
is sandy and only second-rate in fertility, but the subsoil is very rich in 
Pat€uhj &c. &c., and by deep subsoiling the land would be greatly im- 
proved in productiveness. Whether the rust in the cotton is favored by 
this condition of the surface soil, can readily be ascertained by ezperimenU 
in subsoiling. It may be stated that in most cases where animals or vege- 
tables are imperfectly nourished, they are more liable to be afflicted with 
parasitic growths than when an abundant supply of food produces a vigor- 
ous development. r 



CRAiaHBAD COUNTY. 



No. 417. " Virgin Soilj from Ira FoW$ pUmtatiimj Mamette Prairii^ 
Section f , Township 13, Range 6, edge of the sunk landj Craighead Oounty^ 
Arkansas. {Derived from the Quaternary. y^ 
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Dried soil of a light umber color. It contains small, clear, rounded 
grains of sand. 

No. 418. " Same Soil from an old field twenty-three to twenty-four yean 
in cultivation. Ira Folk's plantation j ^c, ^(?." 

The dried soil resembles the preceding, but is a slight shade darker in 
color. 

No. 419. " St, Francis Bottom Soil. Growth^ gum^ elm^ white oakj black 
hiekorj/y and hackherry. Land near the Little Bttg^ Craighead County, 
Arkansas.'* 

Dried soil of a light mouse-color ; in very tenacious lumps, containing 
vegetable twigs, remains of leaves, &c. 

Extracted from 1000 Ormm of each of these three Soilt, by Digeetion in Water charged with 

Carbonic Add. 

No. 417. No. 418. No. 419. 

8t. Francis 
Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. g^., 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 0.950 0.717 1.933 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 1.160 .547 .847 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.280 1.620 1.497 

Magnesia, 217 .217 .294 

Sulphnric Acid, 027 .022 .022 

Potash, 058 .148 .090 

Soda, 057 .052 .048 

SUica, 497 .330 .397 

Loss, 037 .247 .289 

^^^^^^^■■^■"■B ^^mmmm^i^^tm^ m^^^t^^^^^^^ 

Total Extract, dried at 212'' F. (Grains), . 4.283 3.900 5.417 

On submitting them to complete chemical analysis, the Composition of 
these soils, dried at 400^ F., was found to be as follows: 

No. 417. No. 418. No. 419. 

St. Franois 
Virgin SoU. Old field SoU. g^y 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 3778 4.833 12.728 

Alumina, 2.110 2.585 7.485 

Oxide of Iron, 2.370 1.915 4.640 

Carbonate of Lime, 345 .470 .720 

Magnesia, .504 .720 .745 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, . . . . .270 .245 .245 

Phosphoric Acid, 151 .215 .259 

Salphnric Acid, 062 .101 .110 

Potash, .256 .233 .454 

Soda, 316 .095 .142 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . 89.465 90.115 72.915 

Loss, 373 

^^^^^^^■i^"** mm^^t^^^^^^^ BB^l^Hn^^^^B 

Total, 100.000 101.527 100.443 

Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., . . • 2.725 2.200 8.750 
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The St. Thomas bottom soil is remarkable for the large proportion of 
Organic matters which it contains, which aids much in causing its great 
adhesiveness. It may be considered quite a fertile soil if properly drained. 

The soil of the old field does not exhibit any diminution of its easential 
ingredients, except in the alkalies. 



CRITTBKDBN COUNTY. 

K 0. 420. ^' St, Francis and Mississippi Bottom Land, outside of CoL Aits' 
tells field, Qrowthj large oaks. Crittenden County, Arkansas.*' 

Dried soil of a light mouse-color, in .quite tenacious lumps. 

No. 421. ^^ Cane Land Soil from an old field twenty years in cuUiwUion. 
Cook's plantation, Section 21 or 24, Toumship 7 south. Range 4 west. &. 
Francis and Mississippi River bottom, Crittenden County. Growth, hickory, 
saesafras, hackherry. Collected at the foot of an aboriginal mound.** 

Dried soil of a dark chocolate, brownish-gray color. 

No. 422. " Chim Soil; St. Francis River bottom; Col. AusteWs plantation. 
Crittenden County, Arkansas." 

Dried soil of a light mouse-color ; in very tenacious lumps. 

No. 423. '^ Genuine Bv/:kshot Land on Esquire Hinton*s place. Section 15, 
Township 7 south. Range 4 west. Bottom land. Crittenden County, Ar- 
kansas.** 

Dried soil mouse-colored ; in tenacious lumps. 

AUrocUd from 1000 Oramt of each of ihi9e SoUt, by DigetUon for a Month in Water ekmyed wUh 

Carbonic Acid Oat, 

No. 420. No. 421. No. 422. No. 42S. 

St. Fr. and Min. Cano Land Oam Soil, BaokshoiLaad 

Bottom Land. (Bottom.) Bottom Land. (Bottom.) 

Organic and Volatile matters, . 1.333 0.300 0.650 1.973 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and 

Manganese, and Phosphates, .660 .327 .443 1.460 

I Carbonate of Lime, . . . 2.147 .803 1.677 3.910 

, Magnesia, 722 .300 .356 .622 

I Sulphuric Acid, 022 .016 .030 .050 

Potash, 071 .050 .044 .119 

I Soda, 033 .046 .027 .042 

Silica, ."^80 .247 .330 .513 

Loss, .268 

! Total Extract, dried at 212<» F., . 6.368 2.089 3.467 8.957 

I 
I 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400^ F.^ was found to be 
as follows : 
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Organic and Volatile matters. 

Alumina, 

Oxide of Iron, 

Carbonate of Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 

Phoephoric Acid, . 

Sulphoric Acid, 

Potadhy .... 

Soda, .... 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 

Loss, .... * 



Total, 
MotBtnre, expelled at 400"* F., 



No. 420. 
Oak Lan^. 
Bottom Boil. 
9..319 
10.485 
6.390 
1.145 
1.070 
.295 
.347 
.101 
.711 
.138 
71.095 



101.096 
8.950 



No. 421. 

Cane Land. 

Bottom Soil. 

2.885 

4.370 

1.715 

.520 

1.044 

.245 

.261 

.041 

.393 

.068 

87.595 

.963 



No. 422. No. 423. 

Gam Soil. Boekshot Land. 
Bottom Land. Bottom Soil. 



6.599 

9.685 

6.240 

1.170 

1.155 

.320 

.294 

.067 

.758 

.232 

73.645 



9.627 

10.185 

6.765 

1.610 

1.837 

.170 

.367 

.101 

.854 

.054 

70.370 



100.000 
3.200 



100.165 
8.475 



101.840 



9.475 



These bottom lands, if sufficiently drained, and not too adhesive for 
thorough cultivation, must be exceedingly productive. They generally 
contain an unusually large proportion of Potash, much Lime, MagnesiOj 
Phosphoric and Sulphuric Adds, and Organic matters. No. 421 is less rich 
than the three others in these essential materials, and contains more sand 
and less alumina and oxide of iron. The other three have so much of 
these latter substances as to make them tenacious loamy , or even clay soils. 



JBFFBRSON COUNTT. 

No. 424. ^^ Soil from a new field on the new plantation of J. B. Hall, north 
half Section 19, Township 5 south, Range 7 west. Jefferson County, Arkansas.** 

Dried soil mouse-colored, with a tint of umber. 

No. 426, " Subsoil from the trench at the mill-seat adjoining J. B. HaWs 
plantation. Section 19, Tovmship 5 south, Range 7 west. Jefferson County, 
Arkansas.** 

Dried soil of a light brickdust color. 

No. 426. " (Polished buckshot), or stiff red or chocolatC'^olored land. Dr. 
WiUiams*s plantation. Section 9, Township 6 south. Range 7 west. Jefferson 
County, Arkansas.** (Cuts like cheese or soap.) 

Dried soil is of a powdered chocolate color; in very tenacious lumps. 

No. 427. ^^ Subsoil of a stiff red or chocolate-colored soil, three years in cul- 
tivation. Dr. Williams* s plantation, ^c.** 

Dried soil like preceding. 

No. 428. ^^ Black elm, ash, oak, and hickory land. Section 20, Toumship 5, 
Range 7. John M. Bass*s land. Jefferson County, Arkansas.** 

The dried soil is of a powdered chocolate color ; having tenacious lumps. 

No. 429. ^' Cotton Soil that polishes with the plough; J. M. Bass*s cotton 
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fieldy Section 80, Township 5 southj Range 7 westy six inches below the surface. 
Jefferson County ^ Arkansas.** 
Dried soil like the preceding. 

Eztr acted from 1000 Orams of$aeh of thete air-dried SoUm^ by Diffetlion/or a Month m Water ckargtd 

vnih Carbonic Acid Oat, 

. No. 424. No. 426. No. 428. No. 427. No. 428. No. 429. 

Red nm, Ottk, aod Pottahad 

New field. BabfloiL Backsbot 8oa. Bobooll. Hiekorj laad. Oottoa 8olL 



Organic and Volatile mattersy 


2.283 


0.517 


0.607 


0.450 


0.983 


0.867 


Alamina, Oxides of Iron and 














Manganese, and Phosphates, 


.727 


.310 


.377 


.360 


1.060 


.310 


Carbonate of Lime, 


5.177 


.460 


2.160 


1.960 


3.293 


L103 


Magnesia, .... 


.667 


.283 


.367 


.372 


.040 


.361 


Sulpharic Acid, . 


.170 


.019 


.022 


.056 


.039 


.0.30 


Potash, 


.804 


.038 


.096 


.051 


.067 


.051 


Soda, 


.156 


.042 


.068 


.063 


.063 


.113 


Silez, 


.647 


.447 


.463 


.497 


.547 


.263 


Loss, 


.419 












Total Extract, dried at 212'' 






F. (Qrains), . 


11050 


2.116 


4.160 

• 


3.809 


6.092 


3.098 


Chemical Composition, dried at 400^ F. 








No. 424. 


No. 425. 


No. 426. 


No. 427. 


No. 428. 


N0.4SB. 








Red 




Elm, Ook, and PoUaiied 




New field. 


Submil. 


Baeksbot SoU. SabeoIL 


Hickory Uad. Cbttim 8oiL 


Organic and Volatile matters. 


6 568 


2..384 


7.379 


5.511 


7.879 


6.750 


Alumina, .... 


1.410 


6.060 


9.995 


10.:i35 


1 1.360 


6.560 


Oxide of Iron, 


1.940 


3.490 


5.965 


7.000 


6.815 


4 615 


Carbonate of Lime, 


2 245 


.295 


1.370 


1345 


.995 


1.095 


Magnesia, .... 


.929 


1.100 


2.871 


2.513 


2.577 


1.292 


Brown Oxide of Manganese, 


.295 


.095 


.145 


.345 


.195 


1.170 


Phosphoric Acid, 


.301 


.193 


.351 


.457 


.328 


.258 


Sulphuric Acid, . 


.110 


.041 


.050 


.067 


. 1 .^5 not esti mated. 


Potash, .... 


.502 


.441 


.898 


1.013 


.941 


.710 


Soda, 


.111 


.107 


.149 


.175 


.125 


.147 


Sand and Insoluble Silicates, J 


B5.545 


85.745 


71.980 


71.165 


70.240 


78.990 


Loss, 


.044 


.049 




.074 






Total, 


100.000 


100.000 


101.153 


100.000 


101.590 


101.587 


Moisture, expelled at 400^ F., 


3.325 


3.550 


7.850 


8.350 


8.435 


5.200 


These, like the precedir 


ig bottom soils, are extraordinarily rich in the 



elements of vegetable food. In no soils yet examined by the author has 
he found so large a proportion of Potash^ which, in soil No. 421^ forms 
more than one per cent of its weight. 

MONROB COUNTT — {Continued.) 

No. 430. " Virgin Soil; Mr. S. EalVs land, Section 11, Township 2 north. 
Range 1 east. Chrowth, white oak, hickory, dogwood, red and post oak, some 
hlaek and sweet gum, and sassafras. Soil mostly derived from Quaternary. 
Monroe County, Arkansas." 

Dried soil of a gray-buff color. 
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No. 431. ^^ Same Soil; Mr. S. HalVu land. Section 11, Township 2 north. 
Range 1 east. Twelve years in cultivation, ^c. Monroe County, Arkansas.** 

Dried soil of a dirty gray-buff color. 

Ko. 432. ^^ Subsoil of the same land, ^c." 

Dried soil gray-buff, ligbter tban tbe preceding. 

No. 433. " Little Prairie Soil, near Moreau post-office. Growth, coarse 
grass, wild indigo and sassafras shrubs in places. Now being ditched with a 
view to cultivation. Derived mostly from Quaternary. Monroe County.** 

Dried soil of an umber-gray color, darker than the preceding. 

No. 434. " Subsoil, Little Prairie, near Moreau post-office ; never in cuUi- 
vation. Monroe County, Arkansas.** 

Dried soil of an ash-gray color. 

No. 435. "JJed Clay from Little Prairie, near Moreau post-office; about 
two and a half feet below the surface.** 

The dried clay is of a brownish-cinnamon color. 

Sxtraded from 1000 Grains of each of these SoiU {thorough^ air-dried)^ by Dilution for a Month 

at the Summer Temperature in Water charged with Carbonic Acid. 

Na430. Na431. No. 432. No. 488. No. 434. Mo. 485. 

Litfclo 
Yirglii Soil. ColtWaM Soil. BabraiL Prairie Soil. Sabrail. Red Clay. 

Organic and Yolatile matters, 0.767 0.350 0.217 0.473 0.377 0.517 



Alumina, 


Oxides of Iron and 














Mangani 


»e, and Phosphates, 


.247 


.230 


.090 


.313 


.197 


.197 


Carbonate of Lime, 


.696 


1.967 


,347 


.380 


.273 


.147 


Magnesia, 


« • • • 


.178 


.139 


.317 


.144 


.150 


.627 


Sttlpharic 


Acid, . 


.031 


.027 


.033 


.017 


.033 


.011 


Potash, 


• . • • 


.058 


.116 


.045 


.029 


.035 


.035 


Soda, . 


. • a • 


.027 


.051 


.033 


.061 


.125 


.228 


Silica, . 


• • • • 


.210 


.293 


.260 


.627 


.443 


.377 


Loss, • 


• • ■ « 


.403 













Total Extract, dried at 2 1 2'' F 



2.617 3.173 



1.342 



1.944 1.633 2.039 



Chemic€U Composition of these SoUs^ dried at 400^ F. 

No. 480. No. 431. No. 432. No. 433. No. 434. No. 436. 

Utile 
Tirgio Son. Cultivated Soil. Sabeoll. Prairie Soil. SobeoU. Red Haj. 



Organic and Volatile matters, 8.463 
Alumina, .... 3.037 
Oxide of Iron, . . .1 .965 
Carbonate of Lime, . . .220 

Magnesia, 831 

Brown Oxide of Blanganese, . .245 
Phosphoric Acid, . . .221 

Sal ph uric Acid, . . . lost. 
Potash, .... ^.386 

Soda, 034 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 89.415 
Loss, 183 



3.397 

3.735 

2.415 

.420 

.915 

.345 

.146 

lost. 

.401 

.034 

88.740 



2.546 

4.485 

2.940 

.195 

.382 

.195 

.299 

.164 

.227 

.075 

88.165 

.337 



3.748 

3.435 

2.465 

.195 

1.263 

.245 

.165 

.075 

.217 

.069 

88.490 



2.374 

4.885 

2.790 

trace. 

.604 

.196 

.129 

.060 

.290 

.075 

88.396 

.303 



4.296 

9.820 

6.315 

.145 

2.335 

.170 

.261 

.060 

.338 

.153 

76.495 

.622 



Total, 



100 000 100.548 100.000 100367 100.000 100.000 



Moisture, expelled at 400'' P., 2.650 2.435 2.800 3.300 3.126 6.760 
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Although good soils, these are by no means as rich as those from the 
bottom lands just described. 



PHILLIPS COUNTY. 

No. 486. "Ftrgrin Soil, from what is called ^Buckfhot land. Low Bottom^ 
Section 6, Township 3 aouth. Range 5 east ; E. E. Cooper* s plantation. Prin- 
cipal growth, Cottonwood, sycamore, ash, elm, and mulberry, Phillips County, 
Arkansas,'* 

Dried soil mouse-colored. In veiy tenacious lumps. 

No. 487. "JP. E. Cooper's Black (Buckshot) Soil, Section 6, Toumship 3 
south, Range 5 east, eight years in cultivation ; said to he the most productive 
in the county. Phillips County, Arkansas.** 

Dried soil of a dark ash gray color, lighter than preceding. In very 
tenacious lumps. 

No. 488. ^^ Subsoil from the same field, eight years in cultivation, ^c, ^c,** 

Dried soil of an ash-gray color, lighter than the preceding. 

No. 489. '' Virgin Soil, Section 6, Township 8 south. Range 5 east. Sandy 
ham; high {sugar-tree) ridge, on Long Lake; E, E, Cooper's land. Primi- 
tive growth, sweet gum, red elm, sugar-tree, hackberry, box elder, white elm, 
large red oak, pawpaw, black walnut, sassafras, muscadine and other grape 
vines. Derived from the Quaternary, Phillips County, Arkansas," 

Dried soil of a light umber color. 

No. 440. ^^ Soil from the same land {high sugar-tree ridge), seventeen years 
in cultivation; E. E, Cooper's land, ^c. ^c.** 

Dried soil of a dark umber-gray color, with a slight yellowish tint, 
lighter than the preceding. 

No. 441. ^^ Subsoil of the same oldfi^ld, ^c. ^c.** 

The dried soil is lighter colored and more yellowish than the preceding. 

Extracted from 1000 Oraau of each of thete air-dried Soils, by Dilution m Water ekarg§d with 

Carbonic Add. 

Mou436. No. 437. Nou488. No. 439. Now440. Xou 441. 

Bottom Bottom Bottom Hl(h Kldfo High RMg* High Ritffi 

Tlrgin BolL CalUT'd SoU. Sabnil. TirglB Soil. Ca]tiT*d Sod. 



Organic and Volatile matters, . 


L300 


0.523 


0.367 


1.540 


0.350 


0.217 


Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and 














Manganese, and Phosphates, . 


.813 


.198 


.098 


1.248 


.098 


.080 


Carbonate of Lime, 


3.813 


1.697 


1.463 


2.403 


1.080 


.630 


Magnesia, 


.543 


.161 


.261 


.328 


.239 


.200 


Snlphnric Acid, . . . . 


.040 


.057 


• .047 


.033 


.024 


.025 


Potash, 


.093 


.129 


.087 


.109 


.100 


.042 


Soda, 


. .063 


.016 


.072 


.041 


.031 


.027 


Bilica, 


. .643 


.164 


.314 


.681 


.348 


.259 


Loss, ..... 


. .475 






.040 




.003 


Total Extract, dried at 2ir F. 














(Grains), . • 


. 7.783 


2.945 


2.709 


6.423 


2.270 


1.453 
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Competition of these SoOe, dried at 400^' F. 





N0.4M. 


Mo. 487. 


No. 488. 


Ma 480. 


Mo. 440. 


No. 441. 





Bottom 


• Bottom 


Bottom 


High Ridgo 


High Ridgo Higli RMgo 




Tlrgin 8oU. 


OoltlT'd Sou 


1. SobMll. 


TirglnSoU. 


CalUv*d8oU. SabMlL 


Organic and Volatile matters, 


. 14.390 


7.588 


5.578 


5.555 


3.231 


1.689 


Alumina, .... 


. 6.802 


10.360 


9.600 


3.870 


2.460 


3.385 


Oxide of Iron, . . . , 


. 5.485 


6.340 


6.840 


2.965 


3.115 


2.710 


Carbonate of Lime, « • 


2.378 


2.620 


1.620 


1.055 


.975 


.845 


Magnesia, 


1.721 


1.941 


1.703 


2.057 


.989 


.746 


Brown Oxide of Manganese, 


. .200 


.220 


.220 


.220 


.270 


.220 


Phosphoric Acid, 


.303 


.491 


.314 


.297 


.253 


.259 


Sulpbaric Acid, . . . , 


. .165 


.110 


.084 


.075 


.060 


.050 


Potash, .... 


. .493 


.852 


.777. 


.347 


.391 


.304 


Soda, 


. .108 


.279 


.244 


.108 


.175 


.156 


Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 


. 67.542 


70.320 


73.220 


84.840 


88.864 


90.400 


Loss, 


. .413 












Total, 


100.000 


101.121 


100.200 


101.389 


100.783 


100.764 



Moisture, expelled at 400'' F., .11.225 9.400 9.475 4.150 3.300 2..S25 



The analyses show that the bottom soils not only contain more Alumina 
and Oxide of Iran and less Sand and Silicates than the ridge land soil, but 
that they are much richer in Organic mattersj in Carbonate of Limey Phos- 
phoric and Sulphuric Acidsy and Potash. To the great abundance of these 
essential materials present in soil No. 437 must we attribute its great pro- 
ductiveness. 

No. 442. ^^ Virgin SoU; J. W. Mice's landy Section 5j Township 2 southy 
Range 4 east. Orowthj beeeh^ sweet and red gum, poplar, red oak, Spanish 
oak, white oak, elm, ash, mulberry, black walnut, sassafras, red bud, box elder, 
hmey locust, and some black gum. Called table land. It is at the foot of 
Crowley s Ridge, and derived from the Quaternary. Phillips County, Ar- 
kansas.'* 

The dried soil is of a dark ash-gray color. 

No. 443. " Same Soil; J. W. Mice's plantation ; thirty years in cultivation. 
Section 5, Township 2 south. Range 4 east. Phillips County, Arkansas, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a dirty gray-buff color. • 

No. 444. ^^ Subsoil of the same old field, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a brownish-buff color. 

The sur&ce soil after calcination became of a light-gray color, showing 
paucity of Oxide of Iron. The soil of the old field burnt of a cinnamon 
color; and the subsoil, containing much more of this oxide, became of a 
brick-red, after its organic matters had been removed by ignition. 
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ExtraeUd from 1000 Orains of each of thete Soils, thoroughly air-dried^ by Digtttum for a Momlk 

Water charged with Carbonic Acid 

No. 442. No. 443. No. 444. 

Yir^nSoU. Old field SoU. Sabaoil. 

Organic and Volatile matten, . . . 0.867 0.273* 0.183 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 148 .098 .048 

Carbonate of Lime, 3.247 .680 .663 

Magnesia, 300 .267 .112 

Sulphuric Acid, 027 .022 .032 

Potash 093 .063 .038 

Soda, .035 .021 

Silica, 298 .198 .198 

Total Extract, dried at 212"* F. (Grains), . 4.980 1.636 1.295 

CompotUion of these SoUt, dried at 400^ F. 

. 

No. 442. No. 443. No. 444. 

Yii^nSoU. Old field SoU. SahMil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 5.300 1.929 3.462 

Alumina, 2.970 2.175 8.110 

Oxide of Iron, 1.640 2.190 6.465 

Carbonate of Lime, 595 .270 .520 

Magnesia, . . . • . . .359 .393 .783 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 395 .220 .195 

Phosphoric Acid, 444 .192 .332 

Sttlphoric Acid, 079 .060 .040 

Potash, 220 .217 .432 

Soda, 004 .064 .141 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 88.450 92.290 81.900 



Total, 100.456 100.000 100.380 

Moistore, expelled at 400'' F., . . . 3.425 1.550 4.700 

The influence of the thirty years' caltivation of the soil of the old field U 
shown in its diminished proportions of soluble JSxtraetj of the Organic 
matters, Carbonate of Lime, Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acids and Potashy 
and in its increased proportion of Sand and Insoluble Silicates* The subsoil 
is so much richer in Phosphoric Acid and Potash than the surface soil of 
the old field, that subsoil ploughing must be advantageous. 

No. 446. " Virgin Soil from Wm. ff. Calvert's plantation, Section 18, Toten- 
ship 2 southj Mange 5 east^ Sill land, southern termination of Crowley » 
Ridge* Quaternary. Derived from the clay and sand above the gravel bed. 
Principal growth^ large poplars, beech, black walnut, white walnut, sweet gufHj 
red, black, white, Spanish and post oaks, and sugar tree. PhiUips County, 
Arkansas.** 

The dried soil is of a dark drab color. 
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No. 446. " Same Soil from Wm. H, Calvert* s plantation^ thirty-five year$ in 
cultivation J ^c." 

The dried soil is of a dark drab color. 

No. 447. " Subsoil of the same old fields ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a buff-gray or drab color; lighter than the preceding. 

No. 448. " Soil from General (?. Pillow's plantation, near Selena^ twelve 
years in cultivation. Sandy loam. Section fj Township 2 souths Range 5 east. 
Phillips County, Arkansas.'* 

The dried soil is of a dark drab color. It contains much sand. 

Extroeted from 1000 Grains of each of these SoUe, by Digeeiion/or a Month m Water charged with 

Carbonic Acid, 

No. 445. No. 446. No. 447. No. 448. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Sobioll. Gen. Pillow^i. 

Clonic and VolatUe matters, . 0.717 0.443 0.233 0.500 
Alamioa, and Oxides of Iron and 

Manganese, and Phosphates, • .247 .163 .063 .197 

Carbonate of Lime, . . . .964 1.263 .647 2.220 

Magnesia, 100 .080 .250 .167 

Sulphuric Acid, 013 .028 .017 .033 

Potash, 168 .071 .006 .015 

Soda, Not estimated. .029 .017 .023 

Silica, 131 .181 .214 .198 

Loss, 577 .042 .580 

TotelExtract,driedat 212'' F.(Grs.), 2.917 2.300 1.447 3.933 

Chemieal Compontion of these Soils^ dried at 400^ F. 

No. 445. No. 440. No. 447. No. 448. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. SabsoU. Gen. Pillow's. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . 3.148 2.931 1.719 1.835 

Alumina, 2.735 2.860 3.360 3.305 

Oxide of Iron, .... 1.950 1.750 2.290 2.615 

Carbonate of Lime, . . .330 .420 .445 1.020 

Magnesia, 618 .664 .357 .828 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, . .425 .725 .290 .395 

Phosphoric Acid, . . . .242 .194 .193 .209 

Sulphuric Acid, 050 .041 .080 .024 

Potash, 246 .164 .168 .270 

Soda 117 .048 .012 .104 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . 90.790 90 290 91.790 90.615 

Total . . . 100 651 100.087 100.724 101.220 

^^^^^^^^^^m^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^* ^^^^^l^^^^^^MB ^^Hi^^^^M^H^^ 

Moisture, expelled at 400*' p., . 2.175 2.150 2.000 1.900 

The soil of the old field shows signs of deterioration from its thirty-five 
years of cultivation, in the diminution of its Soluble Extract, its Organic and 
Volatile matters^ Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acids^ Potash, and Soda, as com- 
pared with the virgin soil. The subsoil is not generally richer in essential 
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materials than the surface soil. Gen. Pillow's soil is richer and more pro- 
ductive than its sandy appearance might lead one to suppose. Like all 
sandy soils, it gives up its essential materials readily to water charged with 
carbonic acid, and hence, other things being equal, may be more qmcklj 
exhausted by continued cultivation than more heavy soils. 



ST. FRANCIS COUNTY. 

No. 449. " Virgin Soil; Gov. Mark ItzardCs land. Growth^ $weet ffurny 
black hiakori/y poplar j walnut ^ dogwood^ red hud^ black <uhj elm, mu*eadiiu^ 
and other grape vines. Quaternary^ St. Francis County^ Arkansas.** 

The dried soil is light mouse-colored. 

No. 450. ^' Same Soil twenty to thirty years in cultivation. Gov. Izzarti 
plantation. Old Mt. Vernon^ ^e. ^<?." 

Dried soil of a dark drab color, lighter than preceding. 

No. 451. " Subsoil of the same^ ^c. ^<?." 

Dried soil of a dark drab color. 

ExtracUd from 1000 Chraint of each of thete SoiU {thoroughly air-dried), by Diyettion for a Month m 

Water charged with Carbonic Acid. 

No. 449. No. 450. No. 451. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. SabaoiL 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 1.133 0.567 0.250 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 680 .140 .097 

Carbonate of Lime, 4.430 1.493 .850 

Magnesia, Ill .073 .450 

Sulpharic AciH, 032 .006 .022 

Potash, 179 .077 .097 

Soda, 062 .063 .047 

Silica, 298 .281 .248 

Loss, .267 

Total extract, dried at 400^ F. (Grains), . 6.925 2.967 2.061 

Chemical Compoeition of thete SoiU, dried at 400<* F. 

No. 440. No. 450. No. 151. 

Virgin SoU. Old fiold Soil. SiibMul 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 8.555 3.619 1.893 

Alumina, 3.835 3.035 3.710 

Oxide of Iron, 2.125 2.340 2.515 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.345 .470 .770 

Magnesia, 494 .532 .566 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .370 .390 .415 

Phosphoric Acid, 555 .210 .144 

Sulphuric Acid, 084 .067 .033 
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No. 449. No. 450. No. 451. 

Virgin Boil. Old fitld Soil. Subsoil. 

Potash, 246 .261 .285 

Soda, 032 .046 .066 

Sand and iDsoluble Silicates, .... 83.390 89.790 90.240 

Total, 101.031 ' 100.760 100.637 

•^HB^isaiHi^^^M ^^^^^i^^^^^^Ba •■■■■■■^■i^^^^ 

Moisture, expelled at 400*" F., . . . . 6.325 2.600 2.200 

The influence of the twenty to thirty years' cultivation on the soil of the 
old field, is shown in its smaller proportions of HygroBcopie moisturej Solu- 
He Hxtractj Organic and Volatile matterSj Limej and Phosphoric and Sul- 
phuric AcidMj than are contained in the virgin soil. The proportions of 
Potaehj Magneeiaj and Oxide of Manganese seem to have been maintained 
by the admixture or influence of the subsoil* 
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Red clay. 

Virgin (bottom) soil.' 
Cultivated (bottom) soil. 
Subsoil (bottom). 
Virgin (ridge) soil. 
Cultivated (ridge) soil. 
Subsoil (rid«:e). 
Virgin soil (table land). 
Old field (table land). 
Subsoil (table land). 


Virgin soil. 

Old field soil. . 

Subsoil. 

Gen. Pillow's land. 

Virgin soil. 

Old field soil. 

Subsoil. 
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The accompanying "Results of Chemical Analyses," made by Dr. 
Elderhorst, Professor in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, were fonnd 
among the papers of the late State Geologist. 

It is supposed they were originally designed to be incorporated in the 
main Report; but, in default of information on this subject, and of an op- 
portunity now to refer to that Report, already nearly through the press, 
the Administrator deems it his duty to forward these analyses for publi- 
cation. 

He has also received a map of Fourche Cove, Pulaski County, Arkan- 
sas, executed by Joseph Lesley, of Philadelphia, Topographical Geologist, 
whose Report is already printed. 

The concentric lines exhibit successive elevations of ten feet each; and 
distinctive geological formations speak to the eye in contrasted but har- 
monious coloring. Had the Administrator felt himself justified in doing 
so, he would have had 5000 copies photolithographed to accompany tbe 
printed Report; but not being fully informed regarding the exact state of 
the fund appropriated for printing, illustrating, &c., he considered it best 
to forward the map to the Legislature of Arkansas, in order to give an 
idea of the manner in which, according to the views of his late brother, 
topographical work should aid and verify Geology and Palaeontology, in 
all the important regions examined. 

RICHARD OWEN, 

Administntor on the mUU of Dr. J>. B. Owen, Ute StoU Geologist 
Kbw Harmoiit, Indiaka, 
24th Deoember, ISftO. 



RESULTS OF CHEMICAL ANALYSES, 



FOR THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ARKANSAS- 



No. 60. Qualitative examination of a hard, grayish rock containing metal- 
lic veins; found by Mr. Sloan on the Ouachita River, near 
Sulphur Creek ; result communicated to John Adamson, Esq., 
Little Rock, Arkansas, the 13th December, 1858. 
Re9uU. Chert, -with traces of CaO, containing particles and veins of iron 
pyrites. 

No. 61. Qualitative examination of a black, pisolitic rock, very heavy ; 
found four miles west of Benton ville, Benton County, Arkansas ; 
result reported to R. E. Doak, Maysville, Benton County, the 
18th December, 1858. 
Result, ton pyrites, with earthy and organic matter. 

No. 62. Qualitative examination of a shell-marl ; color green, structure 
granular, containing numerous small shells; found six miles 
south or southwest of Pine Bluffs, Bradley County; result 
reported and directions for use as a manure given to John 
Marks, Eagle Creek P. O., Arkansas, the 13th December, 1858. 

RewlU Carbonates of Ca, Mg, Fe, Mn ; KO, NaO, and P0« (in not 
inconsiderable quantities) ; insoluble silicates. 
No. 63. Qualitative examination of water from a mineral spring on the 
property of P. M. Johnson, Ozark, Franklin County, Arkansas ; 
result communicated to P. M. J., December IStb, 1858. 



BesuU. 



Bicarbonate of Lime, ) .j ,1 4** 

,, .< «r . I considerable qaantity. 

" " Magnesia, ) 

Chlorides, not inconsiderable quantity. 

Salphates, small quantity. 

Alkalies, donbtfaL 



I had only about four ounces of water to experiment upon. 
ITo. 64. Quantitative analysis of the water of White River, Arkansas ; 
taken about three hundred yards above Jacksonport. 
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Remit. Beaction neutral; contains in 1 litre (1000 grammes by weight): 



Silica, 


0.011000 


grammes. 


Potassa, • 


. 0.002870 grammei. 


Salphnric Acid, 


0.002748 


« 


Soda, 


. 0.001490 " 


Chlorine, • 


0.004302 


U 


Iron, 


trace. 


Lime, 


0.060725 


it 


Manganese, 


trace. 


Magnesia, • 


0.033787 


it 







The total residue was found to be, by a separate experiment, 
0.1904 grammes. 
No. 65. Quantitative analysis of the water of Black River, Arkansas; 
taken about three hundred yards above Jaeksonport 



Jiesult. Reaction neutral 

Silica, 

Salphnric Acid, 
Chlorine, 



Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Potassa, . 
Soda, 



contains in 1000 grammes : 

. 0.015300 grammes. 
. 0.048167 " 
. 0.005884 " 



Mn»0«+trace of Iron, . 0.001300 « 



0.058300 " 
0.042688 '< 



^^ I Jetermjned by indirect analyrii. 



0.030460 



The total residue was found to be, by a separate experiment, 
0.8894 grammes. 
No. 66. Quantitative analysis of ^^ Incrustation deposited in wooden tubes 
(now out of use) through which the water from the Hot Springs 
on the hill was conducted to the bath-houses." Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. 

CompasUion, dried at 250"" F. 

Carbonate of Lime, 95.620 

Sulphate of Lime, 0.085 

Carbonate of Magnesia, 3.060 

Carbonate of Iron, 0.210 

Carbonate of Manganese, 0.190 

Potassa, 0.107 

Silica, 0.119 

99.391 

K B.— 0.107 grammes of KO require 0.1026 SiO» to form 
KO.SiO*. 
No. 67. Quantitative analysis of " Tufa from southwest slope of iiill below 
Ko. 1. Hot Springs, Arkansas." 

Composition^ dried at 250** F. 

Carbonate of Lime, 96.550 

Silica, 0.773 

Sesqniozide of Manganese, 0.920 

Sesqnioxide of Iron, with a UtUe A1«0*, 0-395 

98.658 
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N.B. — 6.920 grammes Mn^O* correspond to 1.838 grammes 

MnO.CO'. 96.65 grammes CaC contain 42.482 grammes CO*; 
a direct carbonic acid determination gave 42.515 per cent. 
No. 68. Analysis of a gypseous marl, labelled, " Selenite in matrix of clay, 
near Mr. J. W. Payne's, Township 21, Range 7 west, Greene 
County, Arkansas." 

A qualitative examination showed the presence of clay, gyp- 
sum, magnesia, alumina, iron, potassa, small quantities of 
manganese, and phosphoric acid; on treatment with caustic 
potassa, the substance evolves ammonia : hence either AmO or 
organic matter must be present. 

The quantitative analysis was confined to the determination 
of gypsum, water, and clay. 

Composition, dried at 225"* R 

Clay (Insolable Silicates), 85.025 

Gypsum, 6.610 

Water and Organic matters (AmC), 7.106 

Other soluble constituents, 1.259 

100.000 

No. 69. Quantitative analysis of a Manganese ore, found near Batesville, 
Arkansas (so-called ** Button-ore"). 

Composiiionf dried at 260* F. 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 11.956 

Manganoso-Manganic Oxide (Mn*0^) 64.838 

Sesquioxide of Iron, with a little Al'O', 1.744 

Carbonate of LimCi 15.870 

Carbonate of Magnesia, 0.886 

Phosphoric Acid, 2.349 

Cobalt, trace. 

98.334 

No. 70. Quantitative analysis of water from the so-called "Arsenic- spring." 
Hot Spring, Arkansas. 

Contains in 1000 grammes : 

Silicates, .... 0.045600 grammes. 

Sulphuric Acid, . 0.019400 " 

Chlorine, .... 0.002275 " 

' Mn»0*, with trace of Iron, 0.002000 " 

Lime, .... 0.059024 *< 

Magnesia, 0.007629 *' 

^^^^^ .... 0.001560 " ) by indirect analysis. 
Soda, .... 0.004650 u J 7 ™ /" 
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The total residae was foand to be, by a separate experiment, 
0.19825. 

Two hundred grammes of the tafa from this spring were 
examined for arsenic and other metals, which are precipitated 
by HS, bat none were found. 

A portion of the water was examined for iodine and bromine, 
but none was discovered ; perhaps the quantity operated upon 
was too small. 

The '^ silicates," which were left undissolved on treating the 
residue, obtained by evaporating the water to dryness in a 
platina capsule with UA, were fused with a mixture of car- 
bonate of soda and potassa, and qualitatively examined; found 
silica, lime, magnesia, iron, manganese. 

For want of material the relative proportions could not be 
determined. 
No. 71. Qualitative examination of the water from "Fairchild's Chaly- 
beate Spring," Hot Spring County (7), Arkansas. 

Salphates, large qaantitj. Magnesia. 

Chlorides, small " Manganese. 

Lime, large '' Soda, strong reaction. 

Iron, large *' Potassa, doubtful trace. 

No. 72. Qualitative examination of "Bog iron ore, two and a half miles 
east of Purdon*s, eight miles northeast of Little Rock, Pulaski 
County, Arkansas." 

Sand and Clay, considerable. Phosphoric Acid, comparatiTelj 
Iron, considerable. large amount. 

Alumina, not much. Lime, small quantity. 

Manganese, comparatively large Magnesia, small quantity, 

amount. Baryta, trace, 

No. 78. Qualitative examination of a black ferruginous shale, from Clear 
Creek, at Buddie's Mill, Independence County, A rkansaH. 

Sand, small quantity. Phosphoric Add, pretty large 

Carbon, considerable quanUty. amount 

Carbonate of Lime, the main con- Alumina, mtnata quantity. 

stituent. Magnesia, ^ " 

Iron, pretty large amount. Sulphuric Acid, trace. 

Manganese, pretty large amoant. Potassa, doubtful trace. 
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To Dr. D. Dalb Owen, 

Director of the State Geological Survey of Arkansas. 

Dear Sir: Iq presenting to you my Report on the Geological State 
Survey of Arkansas, allow me briefly to review the instructions which I 
received from you, concerning the researches I had to pursue, as the 
Botanist and Botanical Palaeontologist of the Survey. 

In Fossil Botany, I was directed, 1st, to examine the plants of the coal 
and associated strata, with a view to finding, if possible, evidence of the 
age, number, and distribution of the coal-beds of Arkansas. 

2d. To examine, for the same purpose, the fossil remains of plants 
accompanying the lignite formation, and to determine the age of these 
strata, either quaternary, tertiary, or cretaceous. 

Sd. To make a comparison between the Fossil Flora of the true Coal- 
Measures of the Millstone Grit or Subconglomeratic Coals, and of the more 
recent lignites. 

Concerning recent Botany, the directions were : 

1st. To examine the general distribution of the natural families of living 
plants of Arkansas, and mark the species pecuUar to certain localities, espe- 
cially and carefully studying and enumerating the plants inhabiting the 
Mammoth Spring of Fulton County, and those found around and within 
the Hot Springs. 

2d. To investigate the geological distribution of the plants, or to mark 
the plants which characterize certain geological horizons. 

8d. To examine the agricultural peculiarities of each botanical zone, and 
to give a popular description of the most useful species of plants in agri- 
culture, medicine, &c. 

4th. To make a list or catalogue of the plants of Arkansas, as &r as time 
and opportunity might permit. 

During the short time allowed me for exploration, I have endeavored to 
follow these instructions to the best of my ability. In company with Prof. 
E. T. Cox, a friend to whom I am already under many obligations for kind 
and valuable assistance, I entered Arkansas, with Camp Ko. 2, near the 
Mammoth Spring of Fulton County, on the 15th of October. The lateness 
of the season, and the consequent hurry of our explorations, did not permit 
me as long and favorable a study of the living botany of Arkansas as I 
should have liked. This has unavoidably caused some deficiency in that 
part of my report treating of the distribution of living plants in Arkansas. 
But I have endeavored to complete in a manner the catalogue of plants, 
by enumerating, along with the species observed by members of the Survey 
and by myself those which I have found mentioned by former botanical 
explorers in Arkansas. 

Very respectfully yours, 

LEO LESQUEREUX. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Thb progress of the civilization of a people or of a country is marked 
by the development of its industry. In this century, the active power of 
industry is steam. Man is no more a machine — an instrument. His 
mind has subdued matter, has moulded it into the most complicated and 
diversified forms, has truly animated it, giving it power, strength — indeed 
life, by the wonderful application of steam. The true generator of steam 
is coal. Thus, a country is more likely to take the lead in industrial 
development, and therefore in civilization, if it be provided with a large 
amount of this combustible mineral. ]!To political economist now would 
dare to estimate the present or future riches of a people, and their 
resources, without taking for a basis of his calculations its facilities for 
procuring a supply of coal. Even some of the most celebrated geogra- 
phers and philosophers of our time have asserted that the Continent of 
North America, and especially the great valley of the Mississippi, would, 
at a future day, become inhabited by the densest and most civilized popu- 
lation of the world, because it has, in its extensive coal-fields, the largest 
amount of coal, that originator of industrial life. 

Everybody is now acquainted with the general distribution and extent 
of the great coal-basins east of the Mississippi river. The great Appa- 
lachian basin occupies part of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, and Kentucky; 
its western limits being marked by a line running nearly due southward, 
passing near the mouth of the Scioto river, in Ohio. The Illinois coalfields 
cover parts of Indiana, of Western Kentucky, of Illinois, throwing out 
spars into Missouri, Arkansas, and farther west The more the spurs 
are removed from the centre of the coal-basin, or from its most productive 
part, the more the coal which they contain becomes valuable, from the 
scarcity of the combustible mineral. This shows the great value of the 
coal strata of Western Arkansas, and the advantage that would result to 
the State from an exten'sive and rich coal-deposit, ^ot only the naviga- 
tion of the Arkansas river would, at a future time, depend upon it ; but it 
would supply with combustible material the inhabitants of the western 
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prairies, and direct the future construction of railroads, which are gene- 
rally attracted hy the coal, as by a powerful magnet 

It was, therefore, with a due consideration to the interests of the State 
that the Governor of Arkansas, and the State Geologist of the Survey, 
ordered that researches should be made to reconnoitre carefully the eirtent 
of the coal-basin of Arkansas, and its capacity, or the number of coal- 
strata which it contains in the whole thickness of the measures. 

The coal-measures of the United States, at least in the places where 
they have received their full development, appear divided into four mem* 
bers by three different and thick strata of sandstone. The upper member 
rests upon a stratum named, in the Reports of the Kentucky Geological 
Survey, the Anvil-Bock sandstone, and contains some coal-beds, which 
are apparently extended over a wide area, but which until now have not 
been found of workable thickness. The second member in descending 
order is underlaid by the Mahoning sandstone, another great sandstone, 
sometimes conglomeratic in its upper part This member, four to five 
hundred feet in thickness, contains, especially in Pennsylvania, the great 
Pittsburg coal-bed, and in Kentucky as many as five workable beds of 
coal, one of which, corresponding, by its position, with the Pittsbui^ coal, 
is generally from four to five feet thick. The third member, of about the 
same thickness as the former, lies between the Mahoning sandstone and 
the Millstone Grit series, or Conglomerate Formation, and contains also 
from four to six workable strata of coal, one of which is generally from four 
to six feet thick. This Millstone Grit, a variable formation, considering 
either the thickness or the nature of its strata, has been considered as the 
base of the true coal-measures, and the coal-bearing strata underlying it 
have been named by some geologists the FaUe Coal-measures. But the exa- 
mination of these strata, and the comparison of the fossil plants found in 
connection with them, tend to prove that this fourth member which de- 
scends from the base of the Millstone Grit to the Subcarboniferous liime- 
stone, cannot be separated from the whole of our coal-formations ; that it 
is a true member of them ; that in some countries it contains two or three 
workable beds of coal, which can be as profitably worked as any bed of 
the other members. 

As has been reported in the first volume of the Geological State Survey 
of Arkansas, all the coal-beds of the State appear to belong to the lowest 
member of the coal-formations, underlying the Millstone Grit. At least, 
all the hills or mountains at the base of which coal-strata have been found 
in Arkansas, are formed of shales and of various kinds of sandstone, all 
belonging to the Conglomerate Series, which reach here a great thickness. 
Even at the top of the highest mountains, I have failed to discover a trace 
of the coal or of the other measures which follow the Millstone Grit in 
ascending order. This cannot lead to the conclusion that the prospect for 
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good workable beds of coal is not encouraging in Arkansas. Near the 
western limits of the coal-basin, the Millstone Grit and the underlying 
strata take apparently a great development, and thus coal may be found 
there, at least one bed of it, as thick as in the higher series of the forma- 
tion. Moreover, the extraordinary horizontality of the geological meaaures 
in Western Arkansas, causes an extensive distribution of the strata con- 
taining the coal, either near the surface or at a depth where the com- 
bustible material may be easily reached. Coal has already been found 
and surveyed in twelve counties, and just in those that are farthest from 
the great coal-basin which extends east of the Mississippi. The com- 
bustible mineral, thus rendered more valuable, becomes still more so from 
the situation of the coal-basin along the Arkansas river, and on both sides 
of it. Washington, Crawford, Sebastian, Franklin, Scott, Johnson, Yell, 
Pope, Perry, Conway, White, and Pulaski Counties are all of them almost 
entirely situated in the coal-basin of Arkansas, and its productive strata 
may yet be extended into some of the adjacent counties. 



WASHINGTON COUNTY COAL, AT FATBTTEVILLB. 

My examination of this place was directed first to a thick bed of black 
shales, exposed about twelve feet thick, below Cato's springs. These 
shales were supposed to belong to the true coal-measures, and to contain 
a bed of coal, which might be found by boring at some depth. They are 
of a coarse texture, somewhat micaceous, and do not show any trace of 
fossil plants. Their horizontal surface is only marked by ripples, evi- 
dently caused by the movement of the water at the time of their forma- 
tion, and by long, irregular, depressed, and transversely wrinkled lines, 
half an inch broad, which are prints left by the progress of worms, or, 
rather, of small crustaceae. These peculiar marks are found in great 
abundance in the upper beds of the Old Red Sandstone of Pennsylvania. 
Thus, by analogy of the palseontological remains, these shales are referred 
to the Subcarboniferous strata of the West, which, in part, take the place 
of the Old Red Sandstone of the East 

On the western side of the town of Fayetteville, and at a higher geolo- 
gical level than the black shales of Cato*s springs, there are two outcrops 
of coal, which indicate, by their dirt, thin and scarcely valuable beds. 
Kone of these coal-beds have been opened. The lowest, just under a 
stratum of limestone, and said to be one foot thick, could not be examined. 
The other immediately overlying the same limestone, from which it is 
separated by a bed of fireclay, is supposed to be of the same thickness 
although its outcrop does not show more than one or two inches of coal. 
It is overlaid by a thick stratum of soft, grayish, or yellow shalea (" soap- 
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stone*'), which do not apparently contain any other fossil plants but some 
leaves of Lepidodendronj resembling long blades of grass. 

Though the examination of these coal-beds was unsatisfactory, since 
they were not opened and exposed to view, I have no doubt that the upper 
one overlaid by "soapstone" is the first coal below the Millstone Grit, gene- 
rally the only one developed at this geological station. It is ordinarily 
overlaid by soft yellow shales, containing pebbles of carbonate of iron or 
clay iron ore, and marked by remains of fossil plants, of which the most 
common species, and often the only one present, is Lepidophyllum ; that 
is, those leaves of Lepidodendron mentioned above. 

The shales of this coal are remarkably variable, either in their color, or 
hardness of texture, according to the amount of bitumen or of iron depo- 
sited while in the process of formation. On banks where they are exposed 
at some length, one can see them insensibly passing from a yellow soft 
soapstone mixed with clay iron ore to hard black shales, generally more 
or less abundantly intermingled with pebbles of carbonate of iron, which 
have mostly the form and the size of hen'seggs. Sometimes these shales 
are so thoroughly penetrated by oxide of iron, that they constitute a hard 
and valuable iron ore. It is necessary to observe these changes in the 
appearance of the shales of the subconglomeratic coal-beds in order to 
account for the difference which may be found at various localities. 

The beds of coal at Fayctteville, though thin at the place where they 
crop out, may be found in close proximity to it, have a thickness of 
two feet, or perhaps more. But it would be useless, I think, to search 
anywhere in Arkansas for a bed of coal below the Archimedes Limestone, 
which is exposed at the base of the hills near the town. And as the Mill- 
stone Grit formation does not, apparently at least, contain any limestone, 
the presence of a stratum of this nature may at once be accepted as an 
indication that coal in Arkansas cannot be found at a lower level. 



JIALB*8 COAL-BANE. HIOHER WATERS OF MIDDLB FORK OF WHITB RIVKB. 

Ascending from Fayctteville to the top of the hills, on the higher waters 
of the middle fork of White river, near Mr. Hubbert's farm, a very inte- 
resting section is exposed from the base of the Subcarboniferous measures 
to the upper part of the Millstone Grit series.* There, about one hundred 
feet below the strata which mark the base of the Millstone Grit, and from 
which it is separated by two beds of Subcarboniferous Limestone with 
intervening blue shales, shaly sandstone and chert, there is a thick stratum 
of coarse sandstone containing plants of the true coal epoch, vix., species 

* See Mr. E. T. Cox's Report, hereafter. 
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of Stigmariaj CalamiteBy SigiUaria, &o. It is probably from an equivalent 
geological horizon that a great number of beautiful plants of the same 
epoch have been obtained by the State Geological Survey of Illinois, in a 
bed of sandstone underlying the first upper Archimedes Limestone ; an 
interesting fact, showing the beginning of the vegetation of the coal at a 
time when the plants had not been heaped up for the formation of the 
combustible matter, and exhibiting at the outset species bearing no relation 
to those of inferior strata, or to those of the Old Red Sandstone. 

The coal-bank at Mr. Male's is only eight to ten inches thick ; but appa- 
rently of excellent quality. It is generally overlaid by a bed of gray, 
hard, somewhat micaceous soft shales, which contain, besides the leaves 
of Lepidodendroriy a great quantity of beautifully preserved remains of 
plants.* As the coal-bank where we examined it, was worked by strip- 
ping the surface, a trench of some length had been opened through the 
strata overlying it, and had exposed one of those curious changes to which 
I have alluded above. At one extremity of the trench, the shales, two 
feet thick, have their normal appearance ; they are gray, soft, or black, 
and bituminous near their contact with the coal. At the other extremity, 
and by short transitions, they have passed into a kind of ferruginous lime- 
stone, or rather conglomeratic iron ore, which is the base of the Conglo- 
merate series overlying this coal. The same stratigraphical distribution, 
and even the same changes in the nature of the shales, have been reported 
for the Geological State Survey of Kentucky; at the coal-bank of McCormic, 
near the western limits of Morgan County, where the Subconglomerate 
coal, sixteen to twenty feet thick, is, at one place, overlaid by soapstone ; 
at another by black hard ferruginous shales, and at a third opening, imme- 
diately by conglomerate, the shales disappearing totally. 

About one mile from Mr. Male's coal-bank, another opening (Gallion's 
bank) has been made in the same bed. The thickness of the coal is the 
same. Time did not permit us to visit it. 



woton's coal-bane, head waters of lbs creek. 

Section 84, Township 18, Range 81. 

The coal, ten inches thick, is here also placed at, or very near the base 
of the Millstone Grit series, being only separated from it by the overly- 
ing shales, and being separated from the upper Archimedes Limestone by 
twenty-three feet of sandstone and fireclay. At two openings of this coal 
the shales that cover it are still very different in appearance. At one 

* The eDQmeration of these plants is given in the Table, farther on. 
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place, the coal is overlaid bj seven to eight feet of grayish-yellow, soft, 
very brittle shales, full of remains of plants. At the top of the shales 
appears another bed of coal a few inches thick. Kear by, the shales over- 
lying the coal are fifty to sixty feet thick, and black, micaceous, with very 
few prints of plants, if any. The second bed of coal is not formed at this 
last opening. Down the creek, the shales become in places yellow, hard, 
and half transformed into carbonate of iron and clay ironstones. ThU 
conformation b still in accordance with what has been reported of the Sub- 
conglomerate coal of Morgan County, Kentucky, where Well's coal-bank, 
twenty-two inches thick, is separated from another thin bed of coal, five to 
six inches thick, by sixteen feet of black shales. This leads us to remark 
that as, occasionally, the shales covering the coal are not present, and the 
coal is immediately covered by the conglomerate, so in like manner, when 
two beds of coal have been formed, the intermediate shales may thin in 
such a way that both coal-beds become united in one, being only separated 
by a clay parting. 

In descending Lee creek and entering Crawford county, ten and a half 
miles below Woton's coal-bank, we found in the creek large pieces of sand- 
stone covered with Fucoide9 cauda-gaUij a kind of fossil plant said to be 
peculiar to the Chemung group, or Upper Devonian. As the general dip 
in that part of the country is to the southwest, or in the same direction 
which we were following, the presence of this Devonian species appears 
here an anomaly, and can only be explained by some peculiar disturbance 
of the strata, or rather by the supposition that this species has a much 
wider range of distribution than had till now been supposed. In some 
places, along the margins of the eastern coal-basin of Kentucky, the Con- 
glomerate is sometimes immediately underlaid by this formation of the 
Fueoides cauda-gallu 



CRAWFORD COUNTY. MR. PHILIP S COAL-BANE, KSAR FROO BAYOU. 

Except the nomenclature of the fossil plants found in connection with 
this coal there is scarcely anything to add to the exact description given 
of it by Professor £. T. Cox, page 226 of the first Report The shales 
overlying the coal are about twenty feet thick, and generally black or 
grayish-blue, hard, micaceous, very bituminous in their approach to the 
coal, where they only contain remains of fossil plants. From top to bot- 
tom they are intermixed with pebbles of carbonate of iron in abundance. 
The vegetable remains of these shales are mostly those of CardaiieM barM- 
sifulia (Ung.), a plant which covers, or apparentiy constitutes the shales for 
about two feet of their thickness. The leaves of the species, which were 
long and ribbon-like, filled alone great spaces of the marshes of the coal 
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formations, jast as the water-lily or the spatterdock does the swamps of 
our time. The relation of this plant is still uncertain. Some of the 
nnmerouB and large fruit, found in the shales of the coal, have been 
referred to this species, apparently without reason ; for the shales which 
have preserved the greatest quantity of these leaves contain scarcely any 
remains of fruits. 



SEBASTIAN COUNTY, JENNT LIND PRAnilB. MR. GREEN's COAL-BANK. 

From the strata of red ferruginous or ochreous clay shale, which gene- 
rally mark the base of the Millstone Grit series in Arkansas, and which 
crop out at the base of the hills bordering the prairies, the position of this 
coal, as Subconglomeratic, becomes at once evident. As the shales of this 
coal do not show the same general appearance as at the other localities 
where it was examined, this stratigraphical conclusion is of some value. 
The shales look like a compound of yellow clay and ironstones mixed to- 
gether. They break crosswise or perpendicularly rather than horizontally, 
and are separated by irregular bands or thin veins of clay more deeply 
colored with oxide of iron and extremely brittle. The fossil plants con- 
tained in this peculiar kind of shale are tolerably numerous, but they are 
generally broken and difficult to determine. The species which would be 
recognized, and which are enumerated in the table, strengthen the conclu- 
sion which places this coal at the same geological horizon with those 
above. The coal, here, is four and a half feet thick, and has two clay part- 
ings of about one inch each. But the top coal, for about one foot of its 
thickness, is a shaly or brashy coal of little value as a combustible. It 
looks like a brittle black shale intermixed with lamellae of coal-matter and 
fall of broken remains of plants difficult to determine. The presence of 
this brash coal is still a character which in some places may help the iden- 
tification of the Subconglomeratic coal. In Indiana, the whole thickness 
of the bed corresponding to this one by its position, is at times only a com- 
pound of brash or black bituminous thin layers of shale, separated by 
alternate thin layers of coal. In Kentucky, the Subconglomerate coal-bed 
is generally, if not always, overlaid by a few inches of this kind of brashy 
which has to be separated from the true coal as useless. 



jambs' fork of POTBAV. MR. MORROW'S COAL-BANK. 

At this place, there is not any difference in the appearance and the 
nature of the shale from what we described at Frog Bayou or at Male's 
coal-bank. The shales are gray, hard, somewhat micaceous, intermingled 
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with pebbles of carbonate of iron, and marked by a few fossil plants. The 
coal, three and a half feet thick, is like that of Jenny Lind prairie, over- 
laid by half a foot of brash, which contains a great abundance of fossil 
plants. They have been determined, and are enumerated in the Table. 
The species indicate the closest relation with those of Mr. Male's coal- 
bank. Thus, this coal of James' Fork, by the nature and composition of 
the shales, and by its brash coal, and by the identity of the plants which 
it contains, is like an intermediate link uniting all the coal-banks examined 
until now, or indicating their place on the same geological horizon. It 
has a number of the plants of Male's coal, especially the two species 
which I consider true characteristic plants of the Subconglomeratic coal in 
Arkansas, viz., Alethopteru Owtnii^ Sp. nov., and SphenophylluTfi bifurcatum^ 
8p. nov., the first common also at Lee's Creek coal-bank. It has the 
shales of the same composition and appearance as those examined at 
Frog Bayou, as also the same plants, and the brash coal and the fossil 
species of Jenny Lind prairie coal. 

The thickness of the two coal-banks examined in Sebastian County, 
compared with that of the coal strata of Crawford and Washington Coun- 
ties, would perhaps indicate a progressive increase in the development of 
the subconglomeratic coal towards the south. Hence, the researches for 
workable beds of coal might be advantageously followed up, not only in 
Sebastian County but also in the southern part of Franklin and Johnson 
and in the northern part of Scott and Yell Counties. 



FRANKLIN COUNTY, GRAND PRAIRIB. JUDGE ALDRICH'S COAL-BANK. 

This bank has been worked occasionally to supply the wants of the 
blacksmiths of the country. It is still opened at some other localities in 
the neighborhood, and found nearly everywhere in the prairies of South 
Franklin, one or two feet below the surface. But where we had an oppo^ 
tunity of examining it, the coal had been covered up again, and nothing 
could be seen of it but a few pieces of shale thrown out from old ditches. 
This coal on Grand Prairie is generally eighteen inches thick, overlaid by 
hard, sandy, micaceous gray shales. The only fossil plant found in con- 
nection with them is Calamites paehyderma^ Brgt., a species which, till 
now, has never been found but within or below the Conglomerate Series. 
Thus, though the examination of this coal was necessarily unsatisfactoiy 
from the want of exposed materials, the finding of this only species is 
sufficient to indicate its position as being below the Millstone Grit 
Another evidence of the position of this coal was found in the nature of 
the strata overlying it ; since just at the top of a small hill in the middle 
of Grand Prairie, and at about forty feet above an opening of this coal, 
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we foand another coal-bed six inches thick, showing here the separation 
of the coal into two strata as it has been remarked at Lee Creek and Frog 
Bajou. 

The composition of the black fire-clay underlying the Aldrich's coal, 
and the abundance of iron in the shales above it, indicate a contemporary 
formation of this bed with the others already mentioned. The hard fire- 
clay, blackened by roots of Stigmaria^ is remarkably developed under the 
Subconglomerate coal. It is sometimes found alone and without coal, in 
Buch places where the combustible matter has not been formed. 

On Hurricane Creek, the same coal is opened at Mr. Ifewton Carpen- 
ter's, where it is of the same thickness. 



JOHNSON COUNTT, HORSEHBAD CREEK, MORISSOK'S, WILMOTH'S, BUTT'S, LEB'S, 

AND OTHER COAL-BAKES.* 

The general appearance of the shales of all these different coal-banks, 
which are evidently openings in the same coal-bed, are exactly the same 
as those of the coal of Frog Bayou and James' Fork. The only difference 
is, that sometimes the shales, as at Morisson's bank, become more bitu- 
miDOus, and insensibly pass to brash, near their contact with the coal. At 
Mr. Wilmoth's bank, where the shales are exposed in a thickness of about 
twenty feet, they are gray, micaceous, intermingled with pebbles of car- 
bonate of iron, generally ferruginous, and with few remains of plants. 
The coal here, twenty inches thick (the same thickness as at the other 
openings of Horsehead Creek) is better than at Mr. Morisson's bank, 
where it lies nearer to the surface, and is consequently somewhat rusted 
and broken by percolation of water charged with oxide of iron. Among 
the few fossil plants found in the shales are some broken Lepidodendron^ 
especially their leaves ; Neuropteris tenuifolia^ which was seen at every coal- 
bank exam.ined in Arkansas, and Oordaites flabelliformisj TTng. 

On reviewing with Mr. Cox his section (published page 231 of his first 
Seport), and ascending to the highest point of Horsehead Creek Mountain, 
we found, by barometrical measurement (1150) eleven hundred and fifty 
feet of measures of the Millstone Grit series overlying this coal. The base 
of the series is here, as elsewhere in Arkansas, a compound of reddish and 
sometimes dark brown argillaceous shales, and the top a conglomerate 
sandstone. The hard, coarse sandstone covered with vermicular concre- 
tions (a peculiar kind of impressions, which have been mentioned in the 
first Report, page 114) is in place near the top of the Horsehead Creek 
Mountain. I had thus a good opportunity of examining these curious 

* See description of these coal-banks in Mr. Cox's first Report, page 231. 

20 
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marks, which generally look like large worms of sandstone, incnisted in a 
matrix of the same matter. But I was unable to discover in them any 
trace of organism, or any general typical form to which they could be 
referred. Their outline is very irregular; sometimes they appear long, 
linear, of equal thickness (generally half an inch) in their whole length ; 
sometimes they are constricted, and apparently cut into pieces of unequal 
size; sometimes they are thicker, short, and even perfectly round. I 
suppose that they are pure mechanical concretions, formed by infiltration 
or percolation of water, charged with carbonate of lime or oxide of iron 
at the time when the sandstone was yet a soft sandbank. The extra- 
ordinary horizontal extent of the sandstone bearing these marks is never- 
theless a fact apparently contradictory to this explanation ; for it appears 
near the top of all the conglomerate hills of the coal-measures of Arkansas, 
when they are high enough to reach its geological horizon. But the 
nature of the overlying strata might have influenced the infiltration of 
foreign substances over a vast area.* 



MOUTH OF SPADRA CREEK. SPADRA COAUf 

The shales covering this eoal bear already, like those of the Horsehead 
Creek coal-bed, traces of a metamorphism which has hardened them and 
split them contraiy to the plan of stratification. This renders them brittle, 
and causes under the stroke of the hammer irregular fractures which 
prevent the preservation of fossil plants. The shales are grayish or black, 
less micaceous than at Horsehead Creek, and more like those of Male's 
coal-bank. The few plants determinable in the broken pieces of shale are, 
Neuropteris ienuifoliay Brgt. ; an abundance of leaves of Lepidodendron 
and Lepidophyllum lanceolatum^ Brgt. The coal is overlaid by the same 
brash coal as that of James' Fork and other places, which contains espe- 
cially in abundance OalamiteB undulattUj Brgt., and Calamite$ pachyderma^ 
Brgt These species, like the former, show the same geological horizon 
for this coal as for the other beds examined in Arkansas. At some places, 
near the mouth of Spadra Creek, the coal is three and a half feet thick, 
including a clay parting of three inches, and about six inches of brashv 
coal. It is still underlaid by the black, hard fire-clay full of leaves of 
Stigmaria which has been mentioned before. The same coal crops out 
above the town of Spadra, on the bank of the Arkansas Biver, where it is 

* To give an idea of the -difficolties attending a Manical exploration at this season of the jear, 
I may mention that, on the 12th of November we ascended the mountain with a strong, cold 
north wind and snow. 

"- See descripUon of this coal bj the State Geologist, in the first volume of the Repoft, pag« 
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said to be four feet thick. It is thus probable that the same coal will be 
foand of workable thickness all around the country, when the com- 
bustible mineral shall become valuable enough to encourage exploration 
by borings. Clarksville, the county seat of Johnson, is built on an 
eminence, just at the top of the black shales overlying the Spadra coal. 
These shales may attain a thickness of fifty to sixty feet ; but, as near the 
town the bank of shales is cut by the creek to the depth of thirty to forty 
feet, the coal, if it is formed there, would probably be found ten to twenty 
feet below the level of the creek. 

The coal-bank of Dwight mission, in the same county, is the only one 
that was still in the way of our route, and the last which I was directed to 
examine. At our passage there it was covered by high water and could 
not be seen. But the great bank of shales exposed near the river, of a 
thickness of about sixty feet, shows, in its composition, the same materials 
which have been seen before. The shales have apparently the same com- 
position, and contain in extraordinary quantity pebbles of carbonate of 
iron. 

As a conclusion to this examination of some of the coal-banks of 
Arkansas it may be remarked : 

That the value of the coal-beds of a country is necessarily relative, and 
cannot be estimated by comparison with the price or the value of the coal 
at another place. A bed of anthracite three feet thick is profitably worked, 
even by a shaft fifty to one hundred feet deep, in the basins of Pennsyl- 
vania, where numerous strata of the same combustible mineral are found 
and worked froxa six to nine feet thick, or more, and where millions of 
tons are every year mined and brought to market. A bed of bituminous 
coal four feet thick is remunerative when worked all along the Ohio 
river from Pittsburg to Careyville, although, from an excessive compe- 
tition, the coal is sometimes delivered to the boats at five cents per bushel, 
or even lower. In Arkansas, where the coal is semi-bituminous, or half 
anthracite, and consequently of higher value as a heating agent than the 
bituminous coal of the East ; where also this combustible material, though 
still uncalled for by manufacturers, and used only for a few forges, is paid 
at the bank from ten to twenty-five cents per bushel, the coal has a much 
higher value. From data collected in statistical tables it results that a coal- 
bank like the Spadra's, three and a half feet thick, producing about three 
feet of clean coal, will hereafter, and when the demand for coal becomes 
more pressing, give to the owners more profitable results than a bank of 
nine feet of anthracite would give in the central part of the basin of Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is true that in Arkansas the working of the coal will never excite 
such speculation and employ such a capital as is necessary in or near the 
centre of the coal-basin. But from what is known already about the dis^ 
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tribution of the subconglomerate coal in Arkansas, one has the right to 
assert that by and by coal will be found if not in very thick strata, at least 
abundantly enough to supply the wants of the future manufacturing esta- 
blishments of the country. 

To direct future researches it will be well to remember that the coal 
strata of Arkansas generally underlie, at a distance of fifty to one hundred 
feet, a bed of red ferruginous clay or red earth which is easily distinguished 
wherever it appears in the counties mentioned as included in the area of 
the coal-fields of Arkansas. It is also well to bear in mind that, although 
two beds of coal may have been formed in Arkansas, it is the lowest only 
which, up to the present time, has been found of workable thickness. The 
Subcarboniferous measures generally underlie it at a short distance, and no 
coal can be expected to be found within them. 



DESCRIPTION OF KEW SPECIES OF FOSSIL PLANTS COLLECTED IN THE SHALES 
OVERLYINQ THE SUBCONOLOMERATE COAL OF ARKANSAS. 

Two considerations favor a careful description of the fossil-flora of the 
coal of Arkansas : 

Ist. The practical utility of palaeontology in its application to the identi- 
fication of coal or any other geological strata. 

2d. The peculiar position of the coal of Arkansas, so well developed at 
a geological horizon where until now the formation of a good workable 
bed of coal has been considered as problematical. It is evident that the 
ascertaining of the true place of this coal may direct researches for com- 
bustible mineral at a lower level than where they have been pursued till 
now in other States. Moreover, the scientific world at large is at present 
very much interested in trying to solve the question of the distribution of 
vegetation in the different geological strata of our globe, and to find links 
of union which may exist between species and genera successively appear- 
ing in various strata. It is worth while, therefore, to carefully collect and 
record all the data which may afford reliable indication to the limits of the 
flora of the true coal period. 

The following short description of the new species of fossil plants 
found in connection with the shales overlying the coal of Arkansas is 
given without following the natural and botanical order, but only as an 
explanation of the figures of the plates. This report is not the place for 
long scientific discussions and for close and comparative descriptions. 
They would be useless to the reader who is not acquainted with foesil 
plants, and to the botanist they would reveal nothing new. For the same 
reason I omit describing the species already known which are common 
to the Subconglomerate coal and to the coal above the Millstone Orit 
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These are enumerated in the table with a mention of the place where 
they have been found. 

1. Hymenaphyllites flexicauliSy Sp. nov. (PL 1, fig. 1 and 1 a). Frond 
much branched, four to five times piunately divided. Divisions alternate. 
Primary and secondary rachis broad, flattened on the margins, inflated in 
the middle, somewhat regularly bent at each ramification. Branchlets 
exactly flexuose, bending in a zigzag way from the point of attachment of 
each leaflet, which thus appear as a continuation of the rachis. Leaflets 
oval-lanceolate in outline, small, scarcely an eighth of an inch long, pal- 
mately divided in three or four or pinnately in five lobes. Divisions 
linear-lanceolate obtuse, marked by a single medial nerve, decurrent in the 
branchlet Fig. 1 a is an enlarged leaf of this fern which, though some- 
what related to Sphenopteris flexuosa^ Gutb., an European species, difiers 
from it by well-marked characters. It abounds in the shales of Mr. Male's 
coal-bank on the Middle Fork of White River, Washington County. 

2. Sphenophyllum hifurcatunij Sp. nov. (Tab. 1, fig. 2 and 2 a). 8tem 
thick, branching, inflated at the articulations, deeply furrowed, smooth. 
Leaves in whorls of nine or ten cuneiform, or flabellate leaflets, narrowed 
near the base, dilated above, regularly divided two times. Primary divi- 
sions deeper ; secondary ones lanceolate acute, diverging, each marked by 
a strong medial nerve ascending to the point. This species is distantly 
related to Sphenophyllum dichotomum. Germ. & Kaulf, and to Sphenophyllum 
ohbngifoliumj Germ. Though fragments of the difierent parts of the plant 
were found the form of the leaves does not show any variation. Fig. 2 a 
shows a whorl of leaves, enlarged two times. The leaflets appear united 
at the base but it may be an appearance of the stone. Sphenophyllum 
trifoliatum Lsqx., of the Pennsylvania State Geological Report, p. 853, 
tab. 1, fig. 7, may be referred to this species. Found in the shales of 
Male's coal and of James' Fork of Poteau. 

3. Aleihopteru Owenii^ Sp. nov. (PI. 2, fig. 1 and 1 a). Frond large, bi- or 
tripinnate. Rachis or stem broad, thick, nodose, striate. Secondary divi- 
sions or pinnse perpendicular to the stem; pinnules ovate-lanceolate or 
lanceolate in some parts of the frond, generally obtuse, sometimes pointed, 
with undulate margins united near the bs^se and perpendicular on the 
rachis. Medial nerve well marked, but generally thin, sometimes deep ; 
nervules forking twice. This fine species, dedicated to Dr. D. Dale Owen, 
the celebrated geologist, director of the survey of Arkansas, abounds at 
Male's and also at Lee-creek coal, but was found only in broken pieces. 
It difiers from Alethopteris Uoxiana^ Lsqx., its nearest relative, by narrower, 
less undulate or more entire leaflets, apparently thick and coriaceous, and 
by a general appearance total y difierent. 

4. Staphylopteria stellata^ Sp. nov. (PI. 2, fig. 2, 2 a and 2 b). These re- 
mains apparently belong to the sporanges of a fern borne on a distinct 
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stem or pedicle. As it is shown in the figure, the spore^cases are oval or 
round, narrowly striated, united four or five together by short alternate 
branches perpendicular to the smooth main stem. Some branches appear 
longer than the point where the spores are attached, and thus may have 
been a common pedicle for a few groups of spores. Such fructifications of 
ferns, supported on a peculiar pedicle and distinct from the sterile leaves, 
are common enough in our time, but are very rarely found in the old for- 
mations. I do not know of another species found in the coal formations 
but this. The genus Staphylopteria was established by Mr. Brongnart on 
a species found in the tertiary. 

5. Sphenopteris dilatata^ Sp. nov. (PI. 2, fig 8 and 8 a). Frond bi-pinnately 
divided. Pinnse short, ovaManceolate in outline ; pinnules irregular, round 
or enlarged above and fan-shaped, decurring on the rachis, mostly united 
near the base. Medial nerve obsolete or none ; nervules dichotome or fork- 
ing two times, arched and oblique to the medial nerve. By its peculiar 
nervation, which is like that of a Neuropteris, this species would be refer- 
able to the genus Adiantitesy Gopp. Male's coal-bank. 

6. AsterophiflliteB graciliSj Sp. nov. (PI. 2, fig. 4 and 4 a). Stem narrow, 
thread-like ; leaves in whorls, narrow, linear, pointed and marked by a 
medial nerve ; the point generally upraised. Though I have found a few 
specimens of this species, they present all the same form and appearance 
as shown in the figure. The leaves, never flattened, are imbedded in the 
stone in such a way that the horizontal section shows only their thickness 
and their direction. Probably the figure only represents a branch of a 
somewhat larger species. The hardness of the leaves indicated by the pe- 
culiar disposition of all the whorls, separate it from all the other species of 
the genus. Locality, Male's coal-bank. 

7. Lepidodendron modulatumj Lsqx. (PI. 8, fig. 1 and 1 a.) Stem appa- 
rently of a great size. Scars oval, narrowed and acuminate at both ends, 
separated by a broad, half round, elevated and deeply furrowed or wrinkle ' 
margin. Wrinkles undulated and mainly parallel to the scars. Vascular 
scars rhomboidal, arched or obtuse above, narrowed at the base in a long 
depressed point, acute at both sides, marked with three transverse points. 
Tubercles narrow ; medial line deeply marked and transversely furrowed 
by deep short wrinkles. Surface of the scars transversely, narrowly 
wrinkled ; appendage double. This beautiful species was first found in 
the low coal of Carbondale, Pennsylvania ; but only in some pieces of a 
large stem figured at 1 a. The specimen fig. 1 of Male's coal shows the 
exact preservation of the specific characters on a branch or on a young tree, 
and consequently fixes the val dity of the characters presented by the scars 
of the bark of the Lepidodendron. 

8. SigiUaria reticulata^ Sp. nov. (PI. 8, fig. 2). Surface reticulated by per- 
pendicular furrows and horizontal deep wrinkles. Scars distant, nearly as 
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high as broad, emargiDatey cordate above, round obtuse below, with obtuse 
lateral angles. Vascular scars three, the medial one semilunar or round, 
the lateral ones straight or scarcely arched. Habitat, Male's coal-bank. 

9. Balonia pulehellay 8^. nov. (PI. 8, fig. 8). Stem apparently slender, 
straight, scarcely branching, marked by small elevated points or tubercles. 
Among the few species which have been published of this genus, and which 
apparently all belong to the subconglomerate coal, none presents as fine 
and as regular an appearance as this in the disposition of the tubercles. 
The depression marked at a is apparently the place of a branch. Locality : 
Male's coal-bank. 

10. Diphtegium truncatumy Sp. nov. (PI. 4, fig. 1). Stem apparently 
broad, marked by elevated, half-round, elongated, truncate scars, which are 
the base of broken leaves. These scars are regularly placed in spiral \ 
rows. This species could be referred to a Knorria but for the abrupt and 
irregular fracture of the point of the scars. Locality: Male's coal-bank. 

11. Lepidodendron diplotegioideSj Sp. nov. (PI. 4, fig. 2). In Mr. Corda's 
description of Diplotegium Brownianunif the decorticated part of the stem 
shows rhomboidal scars somewhat resembling those of this figure. It may 
thus be that the specimen described here is referable to the former species 
though the scars are very different. They appear related to a true Lepido- 
dendranj nearly related indeed by the central scar to Lepidodendron sigillor 
rioidesy Lsqx. Till some better specimens are found, the name can be pre- 
served. Pound in the shales of Frog-bayou coal-bank. 

12. Lepidophloios irregularis, Sp. nov. (PI. 4, fig. 8.) Stem tree-like ; 
bark covered with scales left by the base of the deciduous leaves ; scars 
rhomboidal, irregularly placed and of various size, with a broadly rhom- 
boidal small scar at its upper part, showing the place of attachment of the 
leaves, and marked by three vascular points. The specimen figured here 
is the only part found at Male's coal, except a still smaller specimen found 
at James's Fork of Poteau. The scales either covering part of the scars, 
or detached, are visible enough, apparently lacerated and reflexed. But 
the irregularity of the scars may be due to a mechanical action of com- 
pression or decomposition, and a larger piece of the species would be 
needed to indicate its true characters. 

18. Cardioearpon ingens, Sp. nov. (PI. 4, fig. 4, and 4 a.) A large and 
beautiful fruit, heart-shaped in its general outline, deeply notched at the 
point and surrounded by a broad, narrowly striated margin. Though fig. 
4 a is more pointed, it appears to represent the same species as fig. 4. Both 
were found at Male's coal, and a specimen like fig. 4 was found also at 
Prog Bayou. 

14. Cardioearpon affine, Sp. nov. (PI. 4, fig. 6.) Perhaps this species 
represents an unripe or undeveloped state of the former. It is rounded at 
the base, pointed at the top, marked by a cordiform, basilar depression 
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which, in the specimen, is filled with a coaly matter, and which looks like 
the place of a kernel. The top is also marked by two diverging small 
hollows appearing like the two cotyledons of certain fruits of oar time. 
This is said only concerning the form, and not to show any relation what- 
ever between the fruits of the coal and those of the dicotyledonous plants 
which cannot belong to the coal. K by the ripening and the enlarging 
of this fruit the marked depressions became joined together, and if the 
outer envelope marked by the striated margin a was destroyed, we would 
have just the same form in this species as the one marked fig. 4. Hence 
the name given to it. It was found both at the same places and on the 
same shales as the former. 

15. Carpolithes platimarginatus^ Lsqx. This fruit has the form of an 
almond, and might be perhaps referred to Carpolithei amygdalotformu^ 
Gop. k Berg. It has already been published in a different form for the 
Report of the State Geological Survey of Pennsylvania. The general 
outline is oval, but it is oflen enlarged at the base, more pointed above, 
and with a narrow margin or no margin at all. It was found at Male's 
coal-bank and Lee creek, and ascends above the Conglomerate ; at least in 
Pennsylvania it was found in the lowest coal of Trevorton, between two 
beds of conglomerate. 

16. Calamites undulattiSj Stemb. (PL 4, fig. 7, and 7 a.) This species 
is common enough in America and in Europe, in connection with the 
lowest strata of the coal. It has been already published by different 
authors ; but the articulations have never been figured and described ; and 
as this species is considered by some as doubtful, or only as a variety of 
Calamites cannceformisj Brgt., it becomes, in the form in which it is pub- 
lished, as interesting as a new one. The ribs, in the natural and corti- 
cated state are smooth, irregularly undulated, separated by a deep smooth 
furrow. In the decorticated state, or when the carbonaceous pellicle which 
covers the stem is removed, the ribs appear nearly flat, marked by hori- 
zontal and numerous wrinkles separated by a broad smooth line (fig. 7 a). 
On the articulations which are deeply marked, the base of each farrow is 
marked by an oval point which is scarcely a tubercle, and which varies in 
its form and size. 

17. Sphenopteris decipiens^ Lsqx. (PL 5, fig. 1, and 1 a.) A bipinnately 
divided branch of fern with short, lanceolate, somewhat obtuse pinns and 
variable pinnules mostly round in outline. By the form of the leaflets 
this species has a great likeness to Alethopteru nervosa^ Brgt, but differs 
by its peculiar nervation ; the somewhat thick medial nerve running along 
the rachis to its point of attachment (fig. 1 a). The nervules of this 
species are generally obsolete and scarcely visible. In AlethapterU nervoia 
they are, on the contrary, deep and well-marked. Found at James' Fork 
of Poteau. 

18. NeuropterU tenuifoliaj Brgt. (PL 5| fig. 2 to 6.) Though this species 
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resembles Neuropteris flexuoso^ Brgt., it is easily distinguished by the more 
generally rounded base of the leaflets. It is veiy variable in size, and 
sometimes the leaflets are expanded on one side and somewhat auriculated. 
The veinlets, though thin and generally divided two or three times, are 
more distinct than in Neuropteris flexuosa. The species is interesting with 
regard to its distribution, and it was worth figuring it here because the 
Arkansas specimens show for the-first tim.e two extreme sizes of the leaflets 
of that fern. Fig. 2 is a very large, and fig. 6 a very small form, which 
have not been published before. Moreover, at least in America, the 
species looks peculiar to the lowest coal. It was found in abundance at 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania, in connection with the lowest bed of coal, either 
just above the Conglomerate, or between two strata of that formation. 
In Europe, if there is identity in the species, it has been found as high as 
the ^N'ew Red Sandstone. It was seen at all the openings of the coal of 
Arkansas. 

19. Odontopteris intermedia^ Sp. nov. (PL 5, fig. 7.) This species appears 
to be intermediate between Odontopteris Brardii^ Brgt., and Odontopteris 
crenulata of the same author. It differs from the former by shorter leaflets 
united to the middle, and by the basilar inferior leaflet which does not 
differ in form from the other, and is separated from the last species by 
entire leaflets and a more straight nervation. In our species, the leaflets 
are somewhat obtuse ; the medial nerve is marked sometimes, or entirely 
obsolete; the nervules are very thin and obsolete. Both primary and 
secondary rachis are broad and flat. Better specimens will be needed to 
fix the validity of this species which, in any case, has not been found till 
now in America, but at Jenny Lind prairie coal-bank. 

20. jRhabdocarptM minutus, Sp. nov. (PL 5, fig. 8 and 8 a). A small 
fruit, of which the natural size, fig. 8, is enlarged, fig. 8 a. It is oval in 
outline, marked with a small notch at the base, and regularly and minutely 
ribbed. Found at James' fork of Poteau, and at Male's coal-bank. 

21. Rhizolithes palmatifidusy Sp. nov. (PI. 6, fig. 9). Evidently a root, 
perhaps the root of Cordaites Bora9sifoliay Ting. ; this last species being 
found in great abundance in connection with this root at Frog bayou coal- 
bank. With this root there was at the same place a fine branch of a 
Stigmariaj with distant leaves, scars very small, irregularly placed, and 
more distant than in any other species of this genus. It might perhaps 
be referred to Stigmaria irregulari8y Lesq., of the Pennsylvania Geological 
Report Want of room prevents its being figured. 

22. Byctiapteris obliqua ? Bunb. (Plate 5, fig. 10 and 10 6). This small 
leaflet, fig. 10, enlarged fig. 10 i, is referred with doubt to this species. It 
belongs evidently to a species of the genus Byctiopteris. But the leaflet 
is too small and too regular to agree with the species. Nevertheless, as 
nothing more was found of this plant but the small leaflet, it is not suffi- 
cient to give characters to a new species. Found at James' Fork of Poteau. 
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23. Blattina venusta. Spec. nov. (PI. 5, fig. 11.) It is one of the most 
interesting remains found in the coal formations of America. It shows 
the upper wing, partly broken, of an insect related to the genus BlattOy of 
of which our common cockroach {BlaUa Americana) is a species. Pro£ 
Germar has already figured and described in Germany some of these 
always very rare remains ; but our species differs much from all those which 
have been found in the coal of, Europe. The wing represented, fig. 12, 
belongs to the still living species, Blatta Madtrce ; it is copied from the 
figure of M. Germar, and shows the greatest likeness to ours. Its nervules 
are also, though more remotely, marked by transverse reticulations. This 
fossil wing found in the shales of Frog bayou, has apparently its extremity 
broken out, and its general outline is likely the same as that of fig. 12. 
The presence, in the coal-measures, of insects of which the identical type 
has been preserved till our epoch, is a remarkable phenomenon of natural 
history, and could not be but carefully recorded. 



SPECIES OP FOSSIL PLANTS POUND AT DIFFERENT LOCALITIES IN THE 

SUBGONGLOMEBATE COAL-BEDS OF ARKANSAS. 



1. Alethopteris nenrosa, Brgt, . . . 

2. Alethopteris Owenii, Sp. nov., . . 

3. Annnlaria sphenophylloides, UDg., . 

4. Asterophjllites eqaisetiformis, Sternb 
6. Asterophjllites gracilis', Sp. nov., . 

6. Blattina yennsta, Sp. nov., . . . 

7. Bomia ? Sp. nov., 

8. Calamites approximatas, Sternb., • 

9. Calamites cmciatus, Brgt, . . . 

10. Calamites undalatus, Sternb., . . 

11. Cardiocarpon affine, Sp. nov., . . 

12. Cardiocarpon ingens, Sp. nov., • . 

13. Carpolithes platimar^natas, Lsqx., 

14. Cordaites borassifolia, Ung., . . . 

15. Cjclopteris (broken specimen), . . 

16. Diplote^nm trancatam, Sp. nov., . 

17. Halonia pnlchella, Sp. nov., . . . 

18. Hymenophyllites flexicanlis, Sp. nov., 

19. Hymenophyllites, Sp. nov.,* . . . 

20. Lepidodendron diplotegioides, Sp. nov 

21. Lepidodendron modalatam, Lsqx., . 

22. Lepidodendron vestitum, Lsqx., . . 
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23. Lepidophloios irregulare, sp. iiov.| . 

24. LepidophjllQin breyifolium, Lsqz.y . 

25. Lepidophyllam lanceolatum, Brgt, . 

26. Lepidophyllam, leaves of Lepidoden 

droo, 

27. Lepidophyllam majas, Brgt, . . . 

28. Neuropteris fimbriata, Lsqx., . . 

29. Nenropteris hinatai Lsqz., . . . 

30. Neoropteris tenaifolia, Brgt, . . . 

31. Neoropteris vermicalaris, Lsqx., . 

32. Odontopteris intermedia, Sp. nov., . 

33. Pecopteris yillosa? Brgt, .... 

34. Rhabdocarpos mioutua, Sp. noy., . 

35. Rhizolithes palmatifida, Sp. hot., . 

36. Sigillaria reticalata, Sp. nov., . . 

37. Sigillaria, Spec, nov., 

38. Sphenophyllum biforcatam, Sp. nov., 

39. Sphenophyllom longifoliam, Gutb., . 

40. Sphenophyllam Schlotheimii, St., . 

41. Sphenopteris dilatata, Sp. nov , . . 

42. Sphenopteris decipiens, Lsqz., . . 

43. Sphenopteris Gatbieriana, Germ., . 

44. Sphenopteris obtaailoba, Brgt, . . 

45. Staphyllopteris stellata, Sp. nov., . 

46. Stigmaria ficoides, Brgt., .... 

47. Stigmaria irregalaris, Lsqz., . . . 

48. Stigmatocanna? 
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From a view of this table, the following conclusions can be drawn. 
That of forty-eight enumerated species, eighteen are new, and conse- 
quently have not been found above the Millstone Qrit, Two more, repre- 
sented by broken specimens, are perhaps new also, and thus 26 to 28 
species of the Arkansas coal have been found before in strata of coal 
above the Conglomerate formation, at other places in the United States 
coal-fields. I doubt not that if we had had a whole day to spend at 
Male's coal-bank instead of an hour, we would, with the assistance of Mr. 
Cox, have collected at least a dozen other new species. But the number 
of old and already known species would have been greater also, since in a 
hurried examination I could note only the most marked species which 
were seen. Therefore the coal plants of the Male's bank may be con- 
sidered as presenting in a fair average the proportion of old and new 
species of plants pertaining to the coal-beds below the Millstone Grit. 
Admitting this, I do not think that this proportion of new species of 
plants of the Arkansas coal-measures authorizes a separation of these 
measures from the beds above the Conglomerate; permitting the dis- 
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tinction of another name (that of fahe coal-measures)^ as if they were a 
peculiar formation. The proportion of large Bpecies and fossil trees ap- 
pears to be greater in Arkansas. But the same proportion continues, 
though in decreasing order, till we reach coal No. 1 A and coal TSo. 1 B 
above the Millstone Grit. And certainly the difference in the species 
between these last strata and coal "No. 4 placed at the base of the Maho- 
ning Sandstone, at a distance of about 250 feet, more or less, would appear 
far greater than between the Subconglomerate coal of Arkansas and coal 
No. IB. 

New discoveries of fossil plants by the Geological State Survey of 
Illinois show the proportion of large trees increasing as far down as below 
the Upper Archimedes Limestone, where a thin bed of coal is sometimes 
present, as at Fayetteville. Nevertheless, the plants of this low position 
are still of the same genera as those of the true Coal-measures, and half of 
them, at least, have the same specific characters. Thus, it is evident that 
the true Coal-measures descend as low as the Subcarboniferous Limestone 
and even can be counted to the second bed of the Archimedes Limestone. 
Not much coal is formed there, it is true, but it is the beginning, the 
infancy of the epoch, which, as at the time of its decrepitude and near its 
end, has the strata of combustible matter scarcely formed and thin. 

It is impossible now to establish a close comparison between the strata of 
the Old Red Sandstone of Pennsylvania and the Subcarboniferous Lime- 
stone of the West, which, following the assertion of some geologists, occupy 
its place. From some data formerly collected, the Bed Sandstone of 
Pennsylvania had very few species, if any, identical with those of the Coal- 
measures. It is characterized especially by the species of true Noeggera- 
thia which have never been found in connection with the coal, and which 
I have found in abundance in the red shales immediately underlying the 
conglomerate formations of Mauch Chunk and Pottsville, and' lower still 

It would be even more difiicult to compare the distribution of the plants 
of the Coal-measures and of the New Red Sandstone or Permian overlying 
them. The Permian is scarcely known in America, and no plants have 
been found in it. But in Europe, the proportion of the vegetable species 
common to the Permian and the Coal-measures is no more than eight per 
cent, while between the Subconglomerate coal and the Coal-measures above 
the Conglomerate, the proportion of common species is from fifty to fifty- 
five. Moreover, with the appearance of the Permian, a number of entirely 
difierent typical forms, mostly Conifers (Araucarites, Walchia, Pinites, 
&;c.), appear at once; and these forms having no relation whatever to the 
genera of plants of the coal-measures indicate a new epoch in the vege- 
tation. Thus it is certain, that if we should separate, as some geolo- 
gists have done, the Subconglomerate coal as a peculiar formation, we 
would do it against the general laws of distribution of the species and 
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would be forced to consider each peculiar bed of coal as a separate forma- 
tion or rather as an epoch. 

The other conclnsions taken from the examination of the table are in 
favor of the horizontal identity of all the coal strata of Arkansas, the ap- 
parent difference in their species resulting from the small number of fossil 
plants which have been found at some localities. Thus the coal of James' 
Fork of Poteau where, after Male's coal-bank, the largest number of fossil 
plants were seen, has, in twenty-five species, ten species in common with 
Male's coal, some of which are new and apparently truly characteristic of the 
Bubconglomeratic coal. Of ten species collected at Jenny Lind coal-bank, 
eight were seen also at the James' Fork of Poteau. Seven of the eight 
Bpecies of Lee creek coal have been found also at Male's, and of eleven 
fossil plants found in the shales at Frog Bayou, seven belong also to Male's 
coal-bank. Taking into consideration the insufficiency of the researches 
and the distance of the coal-banks where the plants were found, it is easily 
admitted that this approximate identity of species shows with great proba- 
bility, if not with certainty, that the coal-banks or strata reported above 
are to be placed on the same geological horizon. 



LIGNITES OF ABEAKSAS, AND FOSSIL PLANTS OF THB SAME FORMATION. 

The Lignite formation is easily distinguished from fhe Coal-measures, as 
well by its distribution, its geological position, the chemical compounds of 
its combustible matter, as by the plants by which it is accompanied. From 
the few data which have been collected in Arkansas it appears that the 
lignites of that State are found generally near the base of the Tertiary 
measures.* They have been formed by an accidental deposition of a 
certain quantity of wood, apparently transported by rivers or some other 
agency, or even perhaps are composed of the heaped remains of trees 
which grew in marshes and swamps at the place where beds of lignites are 
now found. The areas which they cover with strata of combustible matter 
is extremely variable. Sometimes they extend themselves for hundreds of 
miles, preserving a constant horizon ; sometimes they have only a few feet 
in diameter, and appear either thin or like a broken and heaped compound 
of combustible black matter, irregularly placed at various horizons in the 
same vicinity. Beds of Lignites are generally intermixed with clay or 
Band. Their overlying strata are not shales, but mostly soft, black or yellow 
plastic clay or sand. The numerous remains of plants found in this soft 
matter are of course decayed, broken, and undistinguishable. 

The only bed of Lignites which I had an opportunity of examining in 

* See Sections in the Report of the State Geologist. 
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Arkansas, is exposed on Little Cypress Creek, Dallas county, on the pro- 
perty of Mr. Watson. It crops out on the nearly perpendicular and much 
disturbed bank of the creek, is one to two feet thick, sometimes black and 
a compound of pure combustible matter much softer than stone coal or 
true coal, sometimes formed of alternate layers of soft elay with bands of 
black and pure lignite, from one to two inches thick. There are apparently 
two beds of lignite exposed on this bank. The one, nearly at the top of 
the bank, is overlaid by one foot of black soft clay covered with about 
twenty feet of argillaceous sand. The other exposed a little lower down 
the creek appears separated firom the former by nine feet of soft plastic 
clay without plants. As the bank has been much disturbed by the erosions 
of its soft parts, which have caused slips and local subsidences, it is still 
possible that there is only one bed of lignite formed there, parts of which 
have accidentally been broken off and dropped down the declivity of the 
bank. 

In counties where wood is still abundant, beds of tertiaiy lignites are 
perhaps, for the present, of no^great value. Nevertheless, when the com- 
bustible mineral is pure, the amount of carbon which the matter con- 
tains is always greater than it is in wood. Following the analysis of two 
specimens of lignite of Green county,'*' the amount of carbon in the 
matter is fifty-three to fifty-seven per cent., when the carbon of wood 
does not amount to more than forty to forty-five per cent Thus, these 
beds of lignites may become valuable in the future, especially for the navi- 
gation of the steamboats on the rivers. 

As beds of lignite, found in the southeastern part of Arkansas have been 
taken sometimes for strata of true mineral coal by persons unacquiunted 
with the distribution of the geological formation, it is well to present in a 
single table, and for comparison, some of the fossil leaves which are gene- 
rally found in connection with these beds of recent origin. All the leaves 
found fossil in the Tertiary, recall forms which we are in the habit of 
seeing around us on the trees of our time. Most of the genera, even some 
of the species are the same. Thus we have with the lignitic formation, 
fossil leaves of the oaks, walnuts, beeches, magnolias, elms, and others ; 
mostly leaves of Dicotyledonous trees, easily recognized by the branching 
of the veins. On the other hand, the fossil leaves of the true coal are 
mostiy ferns, and the other remains represent the scars on the 8tri» of the 
bark of trees of which the form, the direction and the remarkable 
regularity is entirely at variance with the rough and irregular surface of the 
bark of our trees. (See PI. 8, fig. 1, 2, and 8.) 

The leaves figured on Plate VI were not found in the tertiary strata of 
Arkansas. The time of exploration was too short to permit researches 

* Ist volame of the Report, p. 177. 
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for fossil leaves, which could be found only by opening the clay-banks 
overlying the lignites. But they were taken from the chalk-banks of the 
Mississippi and from the red shales of Tennessee, of which the position is 
apparently a little superior to the place generally occupied by the beds of 
lignite and certainly of the same age. 



DBSORIPTIOX OF FOSSIL LEAVES OF THE TERTIARY. 

1. Magnolia Hilgardianaj Sp. nov. (PI. 6, fig. 1). Apparently a leaf of a 
new species of the beautiful genus Magnolia. It has a great likeness to 
Magnolia tripetala^ Michx. (the umbrella-tree), but is rounded and not 
pointed at its base. The nerves marked on the figure are a little broader 
than on the specimen. The primary and secondary nerves are strong and 
distinct, much curved upwards near the margin of the leaves. The ter- 
tiaiy veinlets are obsolete, at least on the specimens figured here, but from 
other specimens appear nearly straight and perpendicular to the secondary 
veins. The margin of the leaves and their surfitce is undulated. The spe- 
cimens were communicated by Prof. Eug. W. Hilgard, to whom this species 
is dedicated. 

2. Bhamnus marginatuB^ Sp. nov. (PI. 6, fig. 2). This leaf, from various 
broken specimens of the same species, appears to have been generally oval- 
lanceolate, somewhat obtuse, and entire. The nervation is distinct. Pri- 
mary and secondary nerves broad and thick, tertiary veinlets perpendicular 
to the secondary veins and about continuous. The secondary veins curving 
upwards and running up along the borders give to the leaf the appearance 
of being marginated. It is related to RhamnuB Carolinianut (Walt), (the 
Carolina buckthorn), a common species in Arkansas. The fossil plant is 
found in the red shales of Tennessee and also, apparently at least, in the 
chalk-banks of Columbus, Kentucky. 

8. Quercw Saffordii^ Sp. nov. (PL 6, fig. 8). A very fine species of oak 
which, as far as I know, has no relation with any species now living on the 
continent of America. The leaves are nearly linear, from four to six inches 
long, taper pointed, with the margins cut by sharp, regular, distant teeth 
to near the base, where they are narrowed in a short petiole. The medial 
nerve is broad and flat ; the secondary nerves are of two kinds ; long and 
running to the points of the teeth ; or intermediate to them and shorter. 
This species was found and communicated by Prof. James M. Safford, 
State Geologist of Tennessee, whose name it bears. 
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PLANTS OF ARKANSAS. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

The distribation of tbe plants of a conntry, according to the natare of 
its geological formations, is extremely difficult to settle with any chances 
of reliability. It has been asserted with apparent reason : 

1st. That it is still uncertain if the chemical elements of tbe soil, eren 
if it was proved that they are directly depending on the nature of the 
underlying geological strata, have a perceptible influence on the vegeta- 
tion which naturally covers any peculiar place. That, in any case, the 
amount of influence which the chemical constitution of the soil exercises 
upon the distribution of the vegetation is still problematical. 

2d. That the geological elements, viz., the particles resulting from the 
decomposition of the rocks and entering into the composition of the soil, 
even if their influence on the vegetation were well marked, are generally 
disseminated by water and atmospheric agency to a great distance from 
the areas occupied by the formations from which they come. The lime 
of a limestone ridge, the sand of a mountain of sandstone are carried 
down the declivities, spread over other kind of rocks, transported to the 
alluvial plains, or deposited on the banks of rivers and thus mixed toge- 
ther in a peculiar compound which, in its new state, has but an indirect 
relation to the rocks from which it is derived, and no relation whatever to 
the formations which it covers. Moreover, the frequent alternations of 
strata of sandstone and of limestone which compose the rocks of the great 
Valley of the Mississippi, Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Tertiair, 
prevent an exact limitation of the area over which each of them maj 
extend its influence. Thus, it has been generally admitted that physical 
circumstances more actively govern the distribution of the vegetation of a 
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country than can chemical constituents of the rocks. Consequently, that 
the direction of the ridges, the amount of light and atmospheric heat and 
moisture, the thickness of the soil, its hardness and capacity for retaining 
water, are the essential causes of the distribution of the plants. 

These considerations may be true, but they touch only one side of a 
complex and difficult question which cannot be discussed now. If the 
hardness, compactness of a soil, its capacity for retaining water and heat, 
are essential causes affecting the distribution of the plants, it is evident 
that this cause depends principally on the chemical nature of the geolo- 
gical strata. On the other hand, if the dissemination of the geological 
elements renders the task of ascertaining their influence difficult in some 
places, it is not a reason to reject as useless or impossible any attempt to 
compare the vegetation of a country with its geological formations. If 
this comparison can be made anywhere with a chance of success, it is cer- 
tainly in Arkansas, where the strata are nearly horizontal and extend over 
vast areas. 

The exploration of the Botany of Arkansas began too late and was too 
short to permit the fulfilling of a work which for its completion would 
require some years of continual research. The following data collected 
along our road of travel can thus be considered only as the first points of 
delineating lines which may be continued and completed hereafter. > 



MAMMOTH SPRING OF PULTON COUNTT. 

The Mammoth Spring of Fulton County has been already described on 
page 60 of the first volume of this Report. Its water is almost entirely 
filled with aquatic plants covering its bed even to a great depth or floating 
on the surface. A phenomenon like this, in a spring of so wide an extent, 
is remarkable Miough to merit an examination. 

It is well known that plants absorb by the green surface of their leaves 
a certain amount of carbonic acid which serves them as food, and which 
they transform into carbon. Springs emerging from limestone rocks 
generally contain carbonic acid in small quantity and thus may nourish 
some plants in their water. 

The water of the Mammoth Spring, either by compression or from some 
other peculiar cause, contains, apparently, in solution, such a great amount 
of carbonic acid that its surface is in a continuous state of effervescence 
or bubbling, resembling the effervescence of a fountain of soda water. 
Perhaps the phenomenon is caused by atmospheric air taken into the water 
by its running through beds of porous cherty limestone from which it 
emerges. This would not alter the conclusion, because atmospheric air 

21 
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containing carbonic acid, has the same influence in promoting vegeta- 
tion. 

Whatever the cause may be, the bottom of the Manmioth Spring, at a 
depth of four to eight feet, under the clear water of the fountain, is covered 
with a carpet of moss of a species {Bypnum noierophyUumj Sail, k Lsqx.) 
which generally, and at other localities, grows oq stones washed by only a 
few inches of running water. These mosses, torn in great bunches from 
the bottom, rising up to the surface and floating with the current, are 
stopped by the leaves and stems of large water-plants, to which they 
remain attached, and by continuous agglomeration of other mosses, or 
broken pieces of plants, they form on the surface of the water, wherever 
the current is not too strong, floating carpets of green turf, which become 
strong enough to sustain the vegetation of a few species of land plants. 
The species generally found with the mosses composing this floating tnrf 
are : the Horned Pond-weed {Zanniehellia paluatrii^ L.) which lives also 
under deep water, and is uprooted from the bottom ; three species of 
Duck's meat, small round floating plants, which generally live on the 
surface of ponds, but which are here in an unparalleled abundance, with 
broken branches of all the other species which vegetate in the spring. 
The compactness of the floating carpet is still increased by small moUosca, 
especially by a small species with soft shell [Phyta arunUaria^ Say.) which 
lives there in immense numbers, feeding upon the decomposed pieces of 
broken plants. It is especially these moUusca with the Duck's meat which 
attract the water fowls, providing them with a delicate, never-failing and 
abundant food. The constant temperature of the water (60®) &vor8, appa- 
rently, the development of animal life, at least for the shells, and is another 
cause of allurement for the fowls, especially during the winter months.* 

A number of other species of plants worth mentioning live in the 
Spring, attaching their roots to the bottom, and raising their long stems 
to the surface. Around the principal very deep and central basin of 
the fountain there are two species of Pond-weed {Potamogeton natam and 
P. ZuMwr) with stems at least twelve feet long. Where the water is 
swifter-running, and not deeper than four to six feet, species of the Water 
Milfoil, another Pond-weed {Potamogeton cofnpreuuM)^ the Water Pem- 
caria, the American Brooklime, the Burr-reed, the Water-weed, the Water 
Starwort (two species) fill the water with the multitude of their long 
stems and branches. Kear the borders, but still in water one foot deep at 
least, one finds the Marsh Speedwell, the Mint, introduced by the Indians? 
and growing with great luxuriance, the Spotted Touch-me-not, the Ba^ 

* It is a remarkable fact that no fiahes are foand in the spring above the dam. Ij tkii pbe- 
noraenon caused by the constant temperature of the water, or by the qaantity of air or oarbonic 
acid which it evolves ? 
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Marigold, the Water-cress, probably also introduced, the Penny-wort, the 
Water-Parsnip, and some other species.'*' 

Some of these plants, especially the Pond-weed {Potamogeton compres" 
MM, L.), the Water Persicaria, the American Brooklime, grow in the bed 
of Spring River, below the bed of the Mammoth Spring. The cattle of 
the vicinity greedily feed on them, and thrive finely, though spending 
whole days in water. The two last species of plants, when growing on 
wet soil, as they generally do, and under atmospheric influence, are some- 
what bitter, hard, and scarcely touched by the cattle. Under water they 
are subjected, by deprivation of a full light, to a kind of chlorosis or etio- 
lation, which renders them tender and nutritive. The Indian rice and the 
Bice cut-grass grow also below the dam along the muddy baltiks. 

I truly regret that it does not come within my province to dwell on the 
natural beauty of the Mammoth Spring and of tiie hilly country surround- 
ing it. The place will doubtless in the future acquire great importance as 
affording a healthy and pleasant place of summer resort. 



PRAIRIES OF ARKANSAS. 

Before entering into the examination of the botanical distribution charac- 
teristic of the part of Arkansas which I explored, there is still a peculiar 
question which cannot be easily treated elsewhere, and which calls at once 
for an examination. 

The Prairies of Arkansas do not appear to have been formed all in the 
same manner. They are underlaid by different formations, situated at 
various elevations, and their general aspect differs apparently so much, 
that it looks as if a peculiar law had directed the formation of each of 
them. 

I have explained elsewheref the general formation of the prairies, and 
ascribed it to the agency of water. All the prairies still in a state 
of formation along the great lakes of the North are nothing else but 
marshes slbwly passing to dry land by slow recession of water. When 
land is continually covered by low stagnant water, its only vegetation is 
that of the Rushes and of the Sedges. When the same land is alter- 
nately subjected to long inundations and then to diyness, during some 
mon&s of the year, the same plants continue to cover it. By their de- 
composition these marshy plants produce a peculiar ground, either black, 
light, permeable when it is mixed with sand, as it is near the borders of 
the lakes, or hard, cold, impermeable when it is mixed with clay or muddy 

* For Latin names and for other species of plants of the Mammoth Spring, see Catalogue of 
the Plants of Arkansas, 
t Bulletin of the Society of Natural Sciences of Neuchatel (1856). 
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alluvium, as in some marshes underlaid by clay or shales, or along the 
banks of some rivers. Land continually covered with stagnant water 
cannot produce any trees, because the trees require for their growth, like 
most of the terrestrial plants, the introduction of atmospheric air to their 
roots. IN'either do trees germinate and grow on a ground alternately 
covered with stagnant water and exposed to dryness for some months of 
the year. From these considerations, the law of the general formation 
of the prairies can be deduced : While a land or a part of a countiy is 
slowly passing from the state of swamp or marsh to the state of dry land 
the annual alternative of stagnant water and dryness causes the vegetation 
of peculiar plants, which, by their decomposition, form a peculiar soil un- 
favorable to the growth of the trees. From this general rule of formation, 
which regards only the prairies of the Mississippi valley,'*' all the different 
phenomena or peculiar appearances of the prairies can be easily explained. 

The prairies of Arkansas, following their vegetation and their geological 
connection, may be separated into three classes : 

1st. The prairies of .the North, mostly underlaid by cherty limestone. 

2d. The prairies of the West, on carboniferous shales and clay. 

8d. The prairies of the South and East, overlying tertiary and alluvial 
formations. 

1st. The limestone prairies of North Arkansas mostly belong to the 
counties which are examined in the next division. They are singular in 
this fact, that their surface is not always flat, and that they are mostly 
placed on soft declivities or coves along or between the ridges. They are 
mostly of small extent and surrounded by thickets of low trees. The 
compact or somewhat porous Subcarboniferous Limestone which they cover 
does not absorb water with rapidity. Hence, in the spring, water perco- 
lates slowly along the slopes, taking with it the detritus of the stone, and 
depositing it where its course is either stopped or slackened. A scant 
swamp vegetation springs up there, its decomposed remains are mixed 
with the original deposit, which, by and by> augments in thickness under 
the action of water and of vegetation. This soil is naturally spongy, pre- 
serves water for a part of the year, like the peat, which it resembles, and 
thus cannot sustain trees. They establish themselves on a firmer ground 
all around. When by successive contribution of limestone deposited by 
water and of particles of humus received from the plants this soil has 
become thick enough, it is, when drained by a few ditches (serving as 
channels for the water of the rainy season), a fertile and easily cultivated 
ground. The channels of drainage are generally formed by a natural 
depression, the depth of which varies with the thickness of the "soil of each 

* The prairies of the &r West, along the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, are tme saadj 
deserts, caased bj the dryness of the atmosphere. 
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prairie. In this case, as coarser materials are of course heaped on the 
banks of these creeks, a few trees grow along them. They are mostly 
stunted specimens of the Post-Oak, the Bock Chestnut Oak, the Persimmon, 
the Mockemut, the Juniper, and a shrub, Bumelia lanuginosa^ Pers. The 
characteristic herbaceous plants of these limestone prairies are especially : 
Ambrosia polystachya, Kuhnia Eupatorioides^ Aster sericeusj Qroton capita^ 
tuniy Orindelia lanceolataj Palafoxia calhsa^ Oxibaphus alhidusy &c., species 
which are not found on the prairies of other formation. Besides these 
plants they are covered with a great number of species belonging to the 
prairies in general. 

Between this and the second division of the prairies, viz., of those which 
are formed on the Carboniferous shales and clay, there is a remarkable 
transition, which unites both divisions, or rather shows their common 
origin. In the western parts of Benton and the northern part of Washing- 
ton counties some flat prairies, formed like those of the second division, 
and underlaid by shales or red clay, have still at their surface some isolated 
patches of Subcarboniferous cherty limestone, which appear here and there, 
breaking the general horizontality like small mounds. Possibly these low 
mounds could support the vegetation of the trees, and they may have been 
transformed into prairies \tf the influence of fire, which is a secondary 
agent of their formation. But the soil which covers them is exactly of the 
same nature as the soil of the surrounding prairiea, and as their height is 
no more than two or three feet, they may have been formed in the same 
manner and by the agency of water. 

2d. The prairies on the Carboniferous shales are generally flat, sur- 
rounded by hills, or at least by a higher border, which gives them the 
appearance of the bottom of drained lakes. These prairies are of various 
extent, and although they may overlie different kinds of ground or geo- 
logical formation, in Arkansas they are generally underlaid by Carbon- 
iferous fiire-clay or shales. In the spring they are covered with water 
which cannot percolate, and become true marshes for a time, and have 
the vegetation of marshes : the rushes and the sedges. This semi-aquatic 
vegetation gives, according to the nature of the underlying strata, either 
a hard, compact, cold soil, by decomposition of shales or clay ; or, when 
mixed with sand, the pealy black soil of the prairies of Illinois and of the 
l^ortbem States. In the summer months, these marshy prairies become 
dry by evaporation, and as it happens with the prairies of the first section, 
the alternative of too much water and of dryness in the soil prevents the 
growth of trees. 

These prairies are more sterile or rather more difficult to cultivate than 
those of the former section, as we shall have occasion to see when exa- 
mining the counties of Sebastian, Franklin, &c., where this kind of prairie 
is mostly found. A few trees, — ^the Water Oak, the Pin Oak, the Honey 
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Locust, — ^grow along the creeks which meander in their middle. The soil 
is, in its natural state, mostly covered with the great Compositse of the 
prairies and the hard grasses, species of Beard-grass and Broom-corn. 

The prairies of the third class are extensively formed in Arkansas on the 
Tertiaiy or Alluvial land bordering some rivers of the South, especially Red 
Biver. Our exploration did not extend to that part of the State. It is 
very probable that these prairies have been formed in the same manner 
and by the same agency as those of the other sections. From the catalogue 
of Mr. Nuttall, who explored these plains, their plants appear somewhat 
different from those of the other prairies. They rather bear the character 
of a Western Flora, or of the Flora of the plains extending toward Mexico. 



GEOLOGICAL NATURE OF THE SOIL AND VEGETATION IN FULTON, MARION, 

CARROLL, MADISON, AND BENTON COUNTIES. 

The characteristic formations of all these counties are: the Silurian 
either cherty or compact limestone, with some strata of sandstone, and the 
Subcarboniferous cherty or compact limestone, with alternating beds of 
shales or of sandstone. The geographical chatacter of the country is that 
of a plateau divided into a series of successive ridges by numerous clear 
creeks, mostly running southward or northward to White River, or by 
some of its forks. When these ridges are composed of compact, hard mag- 
nesian limestone, they are nearly barren, the top only being covered with 
a scanty vegetation. When the limestone is somewhat porous and reten* 
tive of water, the flat surfaces of the tops, or even the declivities of the 
ridges, are covered with prairies. Where the rock is soft and easily dis- 
aggregated it is mostly covered with trees. 

In the eastern part of Fulton County, the ridges, mostly of cherty lime- 
stone, are rocky, but, nevertheless, covered with trees of small size : the 
Mockemut Hickory, the Black Jack and the Post Oak, The top of th^e 
ridges is clothed by a luxuriant vegetation of grasses and numerous species 
of herbaceous plants, thus furnishing a good and abundant pasture for 
cattle, especially for sheep. A great number of them could be raised in 
this country. The slopes are gentle and covered with humus, or with a 
soil of greater fertility than might be supposed from the stunted growth of 
the trees. It is the Hickory or Mulatto-barren soil, soft, permeable, of a 
grayish color, producing abundant crops of com (fifty to sixty bushels to 
the acre in fiivorable situations), and especially wheat (twenty-five to thiity- 
five bushels an acre). The trees naturally growing on this kind of ground 
are scattered or distant, of the same species as those of the ridges, with the 
Bed, the Black, and the White Oak. The Spanish Oak is also mixed with 
this vegetation, but it is scarce, and of the remarkable variety Querctu 
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trideniataj Engl. By the form of its leaves and the small size of the tree, 
thb variety wonld appear as a true species, were it not that westward and 
in coming to the sandstone it is seen passing by and by into its normal 
form. The trees become larger, and the three-pointed leaves remain still 
upon the lowest branches of the tree, while higher up, the other leaves are 
cot into from four to six long narrow divisions. On the Hickory barrens 
the trees are generally of a small size, and the forests without underwood, 
—a phenomenon which may be caused either by the hardness of the rock, 
which cannot be easily penetrated by the roots, or by fire, which ought to 
be active on such a rocky light soil. 

Between these low cherty ridges the flats or bottoms along the creeks 
are mostly half prairies, covered with Shrubs, Greenbriers, Indian Currant 
(in abundance), two species of Sumach, the Kinnikinnik, and the Sassafras. 
The soil is black, deep, somewhat cold, and clayey (a character showing 
the nature of its formation by water), and apparently less fertile than the 
soil of the slopes. It produces, on an average, forty to fifty bushels of 
com, and is too compact, too strong for wheat. As these half prairies form 
the banks of streams, of which the beds are generally deeply cut, it would 
be easy to drain them, and thus they would be better for agricultural pur- 
poses than the upper Mulatto land, because they are formed of the same 
rocks, have the same elements, and have also a far greater nutritive 
power. 

Between Salem and Benetz Bayou the Subcarboniferous Sandstone crops 
out and constitutes some hills. Its vegetation shows a difference first in 
the size of the trees, which become larger and of a more healthy growth. 
With the Mockemut, the Black Jack and the Post Oak in the most bar- 
ren places this sandstone has the Chincapin or Dwarf Chestnut, which 
sometimes descends the declivities to the base of the hills; upon the 
gentle slopes the Black, the Bed, the Scarlet, the White and the Spanish 
Oak (this last becoming of great size), and the Black Gum which does 
not like the limestone. The underwood is pretty thick in places, formed 
of Sumach, Hazel, and especially of the Facklebeny, also a species charac- 
teristic of the sandstone. Where the underwood is wanting, three or four 
species of Bush Clover, a beautiful Blue Glentian {Gentiana puberula\ three 
species of Gerardia, some Asters, especially Diplopapptu linariifoliu8^ and 
the Dittany, all, except the last, showy and richly-colored fiowers, clothe 
the rocky ground. 

Though this sandstone is more favorable for the vegetation of trees than 
the cherty limestone, the agricultural value of the soil derived from it is 
far fi^m being as great The decomposed parts of the rocks, though pul- 
verized and mixed with the decayed remains of plants, preserve their 
nature of %and. Sand being too permeable to water and too dry, the 
decayed plants scarcely arrive at a point of fermentation necessary to trans- 
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form them into humus. Thus this soil does not only want the fertilizing 
elements of the limestone, but the vegetable mould. The healthy growth 
of the trees on this kind of soil is easily explained by the softness and per- 
meability of the rocks. The roots and rootlets penetrate them, and find 
humidity and food more easily than in the bard limestone. 

The Alluvial formation derived from this sandstone has, like the soil of 
the ridges, a vegetation somewhat different from the alluvial or bottom 
land derived from limestone. The alluvial of sandstone has, contrary 
to that of the ridges, smaller trees than the alluvial of limestone. Its 
species, which grow close together, are the Birch, the Elm, the Pignut, the 
Post Oak, the White Oak, the Black Oak, the Chestnut, and the Spanisb 
Oak. On the bottoms derived from limestone, we find especially the 
Linden, the Buttonwood, the Silver Maple, the Ash-leaved Maple, the Ash, 
the Honey-Locust, and in the most fertile places the Overcup Oak. The 
Black, the Bed, and the White Oak belong also to this alluvial ground, 
where they take sometimes an enormous size. 

Many species of Oaks and of Hickory are distributed nearly on every kind 
of soil, as the White, Bed, Black Oaks, with the Black Jack and the Post- 
Oak, and also appear at far different situations. The Black Jack and the 
Post-Oak are seen upon the barren rocky ridges, whether sandstone or 
limestone ; upon barren declivities, \jlay, swampy ground, generally show- 
ing sterility. The White, Red, and Black Oaks, especially, cover the 
slopes also on both formations, descend to the bottoms, more or less indi- 
cating the value of the soil by the luxuriancy of their size and the deve- 
lopment of their branches. Nevertheless, we have seen that they thrive 
well on sandstone, though the soil may be poor for agriculture. It is some- 
times veiy difficult to ascertain the geological nature of an alluvial soil. 
It may pertain to a limestone formation, though it is mixed with sand; it 
is the amount of lime dissolved in the water which essentially influences 
the natural distribution of the plants. 

From Benetz Bayou, the limestone and chert are the predominant for- 
mations all along our road to the western limits of Carroll County. Thus 
the bottom land of Benetz Bayou appears very fertile. The Overcup Oak 
grows on this land. It is a species which we see here in Arkansas for the 
first time, and which is never found but on fertile alluvial soil. Com 
especially, sugar, tobacco, and some little cotton, are cultivated, and grow 
finely in this part of Benton County, which, like the greatest part of 
Washington County, appears truly favorable for agriculture. If water 
could be found near the ridges the land would be far more settled than it is 
now. It is said that even on the rocky and most barren ridges water ia 
generally found in subterranean springs by boring thirty to forty feet deep. 
I had no opportunity of ascertaining the truth of this assertion. 

The great abundance of grape vines growing in this part of the country, 
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and the number of species of this genus belonging to Arkansas, the rocky 
and nevertheless fertile and warm soil of the so-called Limestone harrem of 
Fulton, Carroll, Marion, and other counties, permit the inference that the 
culture of the grape would be most successful in these counties.'*' Never- 
theless, I have not seen a single grape vine around the farm-buildings. 
Do the planters consider the grape as a useless accessory to their more 
substantial food ? As a diet, grapes belong to the most wholesome fruits, 
especially in a warm country, and just at the season when they are ripen- 
ing. In the hot season of the fall, they do for the body what the 
bitter sap of the Dandelion, the Cress, and other weeds may do in the 
spring. They purify the blood and the whole system by their antibilious, 
febrifuge, and scorbutic properties, and fortify it against {he influences pf 
the coming winter. It is a custom for sickly and feeble people of some 
countries of Southern Europe to go to a grape cure, as we go here to a 
water-cure establishment. For two or three weeks they eat nothing but 
fall ripe grapes in abundance. Most beneficial results are obtained from 
this usage. Planting grapes upon the limestone of the counties of North 
Arkansas would thus ^t once improve the health of eveiy family, and pre- 
pare for the Aiture a more extensive culture for wine-making. Such a 
culture has become the most remunerative of all on the limestone hills of 
the Ohio River, which, by the geological nature of the soil, resemble the 
hills of Arkansas, but of which the climatic situation is far less favorable. 
From the top of the Limestone CMs of the North Fork of White River, 
in Fulton County, the view from the hills on both sides of the river is 
truly beautiful. The country all around looks like an undulating sea of 
green forests, alternating with small prairies which appear like clearings, 
or patches of cultivated fields. These high limestone prairies or barrens 
are now becoming more extensive and more fertile. After passing the 
Korth Fork and some woody rocky ridges of cherty limestone we came to 
the Rap and Talbot barrens, on the eastern boundaries of Marion County.f 
A part of these barrens are well cultivated, and were, at the time we passed 
them, covered with fields of com. Where the soil is thick enough it 
produces annually forty to fifty bushels of corn an acre, and is good for 
tobacco. It is about the same kind of soil as that of the half prairies of 
eastern Fulton. It is also too strong for wheat, and would require to be 
drained, or at least deeply ploughed, to show its full value. Naturally 

* I haT6 seen, in Fulton Coanty, the Mascatine Grape growing finely in the middle of dry 
rocky beds of the torrents, and also on ridges covered with broken pieces of rock, where no other 
trace of vegetation was seen. 

t See Geology of Marion County, 1st volume of this Report, pages 45 and 224. The differ- 
ence in the vegetation of the Silurian and of the Subcarboniferous cherty limestone is not 
appreciable. At least I could not remark any. It may be that a more detailed exploration 
would permit us to ascertain some species peculiar to each formation. 
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irrigated every year by water running from the ridges of soft porous lime- 
stone, they are continually furnished with the nutritive elements of a rich 
soil. But even from the richest soil planters cannot expect a full harvest 
when they are satisfied with scratching the surface a few inches deep before 
planting their com and tobacco. The stronger a ground is the deeper it 
ought to be ploughed. 

It would be useless to mention again the names of all the species of 
plants naturally growing on these prairies, and characteristic of their soiL 
The catalogue gives sufiicient indications of all. In the autumnal months 
their vegetation becomes remarkably rich in splendid forms and colors. 
The Composite^ especially, Button-snake Boots, Throughworts, Asters, 
Golden-rods, Sunflowers, Bosin-plants, with Indian Plantains, Rattlesnake 
Boots, Hoary Peas, Bush Clover, Gentians, &;c. &c., render them as attrac- 
tive to the eyes as well-cultivated flower gardens would be. 

The bottoms of the North and of the Middle Fork of White River are, 
at the point where we crossed them, narrow but fertile, judging at least 
from the trees which cover them, — large Buttonwood, Honey Locust, Over- 
cup Oak, and others. The bottoms of Crooked Creek, in Marion County, 
are also fertile and finely cultivated, like those of Benetz Bayou, producing 
corn, sugar, tobacco, and cotton. The limestone ridges are also as pro- 
ductive as in Fulton County, and are cultivated whenever they are not too 
rocky, and especially where they have some water. 

In the central part of Marion County, magnesian limestone crops out, 
and fortns higher, more abrupt, and entirely barren ridges. Trees are 
scarce there. Only a few stunted specimens of the Bock-chestnut Oak, the 
Juniper, the Persimmon, the Winged Elm, grow in the cracks of humid, 
decomposing rocks. Some species of herbaceous plants, the Ragweed 
{Ambrosia folystaehyd)^ the flocculent and whitish Oroion eapitatum, the 
pretty Stenosyphon vtrgatum, and the hard and long Beard Grasses, help to 
cover the barrenness of this formation. These ridges produce nothing. 
The patches of thin yellow soil, which are here and there attached to places 
where the water cannot attain them and carry them away, look like half- 
burnt pieces of brick, which can scarcely be attacked by any kind of vege- 
tation. On the way from Yellville to Carrollton the alternation of high, 
steep, and sterile hills of the Magnesian Limestone, with low, undulatiiig 
ridges of fertile Cherty Limestone, shows a remarkable contrast in the vege- 
tation, and consequently in the fertility of both formations. On the same 
road, the sandstone is also exposed in some places, with the same charac- 
teristic vegetation that we have mentioned before. The highest ridges of 
Marion County are overlaid by Subcarboniferous Sandstone, and sometimes 
covered with Pines. 

Entering Carroll County, we went somewhat out of our direction to visit 
the Huzza Prairie, which is reported as one of the most fertile parts of the 
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coonty. It IB underlaid by the Sabcarboniferous Limestone, has a deep, 
grayish soil, which resembles the black mould of some marshes, mixed 
with a subsoil of loam or angillaceoas earth. The fertility of this prairie 
is dae to the great thickness of the soil, to its natural drainage, facilitated 
by declivities, and perhaps also to a careful culture. The prairie being 
DOW nearly all cultivated, and the plants growing on the still unfenced 
parts of this prairie having been all cut to the root by the browsing of the 
cattle, I^ could not observe whether there were any peculiar plants, which 
could be accepted as characteristic of this soil. But I believe that the 
original vegetation was just the same as that of the limestone fertile barrens 
of Marion and Fulton counties. Some shrubs, the Sumach, the Persim- 
mon, and the brambles, with the Blue Sage and the Horse Mint, are the 
only species which could be recognized. 

The close browsing of the plants of the prairies around all the farms 
cultivated, show that these plants, except the too hard grasses and some 
Compositse, are pretty good for grazing. From what I have seen of these 
natural meadows, it is even evident that, when the ground is not too wet, 
the species of grasses and other plants, like the Clover cultivated for hay, 
invade the natural prairies, destroying some of the worst grasses, and thus 
render them ultimately nearly as good for grazing as artificial meadows 
could be. The manure of cattle has a powerful influence in promoting 
this transformation. Thus it is most probable that the spreading of liquid 
manure over the prairies would, after a time, kill the hardest and most 
useless species of weeds, to let more delicate ones take their place. Another 
reason why the prairies are invaded by very hard grasses and by coarse 
plants of the fkmily of the Compositse is the annual burning of the surface. 
This process apparently facilitates the growing of spring grass, but it kills 
the delicate species, which are the best food for cattle. It is the strong, 
hard, silicious weeds, those which have thick roots, or roots trailing under- 
ground or deeply penetrating it, which are left firom year to year, and 
invade the whole space.« Salt alone has the property of killing some of 
the large roots of the Compositse. Liquid manure contains a good propor- 
tion of it ; but, generally, in well-managed farms, the active property of 
this manure is increased by the addition of salt, a small expense, which is 
repaid tenfold by the excellence of the grass and the richness of the crops. 

The formation of the prairies is beautifully exemplified in the woods 
surrounding Huzza Prairie. This wood, being thick enough (mostly 
species of oaks and hickory, with an underwood of Sumach, Dogwood, 
&c.), has here and there round spaces of twenty to one hundred feet in 
diameter entirely deprived of trees and covered only by the plants of the 
prairies. In carefully examining these naked places, I always found them 
to be a little lower than the surrounding forest They are certainly marshy, 
and covered with water in the spring. 
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The prairies of CarroUtoa County, though reputed as being more fertile 
than those of Marion and Fulton counties, have nearly the same average 
produce. When the season is dry, they give no more than thirty-five 
bushels of com per acre; in favorable seasons, fifty to sixty bushek. 
Fifteen bushels of wheat is said to be the average. All the prairies of 
which the soil is not too compact and clayey, give good crops of oats. 
Last year (1859), oats were ruined everywhere except on the prairies. 

The ridge dividing Crooked Creek from Long Creek is formed of Sub- 
carboniferous Sandstone. As this sandstone is not cut by any banks of 
limestone, it afforded me a good opportunity of noting the species of plants 
pertaining to this formation, and which were not found on the limestone. 
The number of these species is not great, and they have been maiked 
already. It is especially the Chincapin, the Black Gum, and the Spanish 
Oak, for the trees, with a greater abundance of the Black Oak, the Scarlet 
Oak, and the Mockemut. For the shrubs : the Fackleberry, and the species 
of herbaceous plants enumerated, page 62. 

Long Creek has fertile bottoms, — a soil resulting fix>m the decomposition 
of sandstone, chert, and limestone rocks, alternately exposed along its 
banks.* It is covered with species of trees characteristic of both limestone 
and sandstone formations. Thus it has the Black Oum, the Sweet Gum, 
which I saw there for the first time in Arkansas, and which becomes very 
common in the sandy bottoms of the south of Arkansas, the Overcup Oak, 
the Chestnut, the Red, the White, and the Spanish Oaks, the Mockerout, 
the Elm, &c. The Papaw and the Elder make here also their first appear- 
ance, becoming common further south. This land produces, on an aver- 
age, sixty bushels of com to the acre, or twenty bushels of wheat It is 
not good for oats, but excellent for hay. It is rather light and permeable— 
a quality which it owes to the detritus of sandstone. 

From Long Creek to !King*s River, along the Bentonville Road, there is 
a succession of low hills, formed of alternate strata of cherty limestone and 
of sandstone, which are generally cultivated, except on some of the most 
rocky and dry places. The highest ridges are still covered with beautiful 
prairies of the same nature, same fertility, and with the same vegetation as 
the Huzza Prairie. With the shrubs before mentioned, I find here the 
bristly Rose Acacia, forming with the Sumach dense thickets, which vaiy 
pleasantly the monotony of these plains. It is difficult to account for the 
difTerence in the amount of produce between these and the Huzza IVairie. 
From the reports received, they give, on an average, about thirty-fiTe 
bushels of com, or twenty of wheat, per acre. This difiference is most pro- 
bably due to the thinness of the fertile soil in some parts of the pnuriea of 

* Near CarroUton, on one aide of the creek, the bank, at its base, is formed of chert, is the 
middle of hard, compact limestone, and of chert again at the top. On the other tide, the base ii 
chert, and the npper part it conglomerate aandatone. 
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western Carroll County ; the woods which border them are entirely rocky, 
or the ground is nearly a naked chert. This thinness of the ground is 
nn&vorable to the growth of com, which demands a deep soil, but cannot 
prevent an abundant growth of grasses or a good crop of hay. Artificial 
meadows, on these prairies, are very fine. 

From Osage Creek to King's River, across a high divide, partly of sand- 
stone, partly of Subcarboniferouscherty limestone, then fi-om King's River 
np Keel Creek to the head waters of the War Eagle in Madison County, 
the general appearance of the country is the same as before, and the vege- 
tation does not show any material change. The ridges are barren and dry, 
when they are high, steep, and narrow; but they are fertile and generally 
cultivated, when they are low with gentle slopes, and thus keep on their 
summit or their declivities the decomposed particles of limestone, which, 
on steep and narrow ridges, are easily washed down by the rain. 

The bottoms of Keel Creek, though not cultivated, have a luxuriant 
vegetation of the species of trees indicating a fertile soil. Even the Papaw 
grows there, with the Overcup Oak, and, strange to say, with some Pines 
and Junipers. These last species of trees are brought with the torrents 
from the top of the highest hills, and become inhabitants of a bottom land 
contrary to their natural habitation. The declivities along this creek, 
though steep and rocky, are covered with a great abundance of herbaceous 
plants, and would furnish good pasture for sheep. 

I have already alluded to the fertility of the soil formed from decompo- 
sition of Subcarboniferous chert On the head water of the War Eagle, or of 
one of its branches, the half-naked, cherty hills have a scant vegetation of 
Post and Black Jack Oaks, with the Hazel and Ironweed. The ground is so 
rocky that the soil is hardly seen, except in some coves or depressions. 
Nevertheless, there are fine and large farms on this kind of ground, and, 
from inquiries, we heard that the average produce is nearly as good as on 
the prairies of Fulton and Marion counties. When the season is not too 
diy, it gives about forty bushels of corn per acre. Wheat is of course an 
uncertaia production on such a rocky soil, but proprietors have raised 
twenty bushels of it per acre. 

In the bottoms of the War Eagle, which are fertile and finely cultivated, 
I saw, for the first time in Arkansas, the Laurel or Shingle Oak, which, 
like other species that are very rare in the ITorth, become abundant in the 
alluvial bottoms of the creeks near the Arkansas River. From here, also, 
the Pines, which until now were seen on the top of the highest ridges of 
sandstone, become more abundant, and descend even to the banks and 
bottoms of the creeks. With the Chestnut, they even appear now on the 
ridges of cherty limestone, affording apparently a proof of what has been 
said before : that the compactness of a formation or of a ground infiu- 
ences the distribution of some species, even of those that appear truly 
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characteristic^ more than the chemical nature of the Btone. This may be 
true for a number of species, and is easy to explain ; for such trees, like 
the Pines, receive their food and moisture from the humidity of the 
atmosphere, and thrive on every soil, provided it is strong enough to fix 
their roots, and porous enough to give access to atmospheric air. But even 
among the species of trees there are some of which the distribution cannot 
be explained in this manner. Thus, the Juniper is peculiar to the lime- 
stone, and vegetates as well upon the naked rock as in the loose, alluvial, 
or dry soil of the hills, when they are derived from limestone. A number 
of herbaceous plants have, still more than the trees, this disposition to 
follow a peculiar formation, rather than be ruled in their distribution by 
purely physical laws. Even considering such species as the Pine, it is not 
certain at all that secret and purely geological influences have no action in 
their distribution, although we see them growing upon two as different 
formations as the cherty limestone and the sandstone. If the amount of 
silex of the sandstone favors their growth, this chemical principle is still 
more predominant in the chert. If the Pines follow tiie ridges all along 
the Arkansas River, and in Pulaski County cover by themselves hilU 
entirely formed of quartz, we can see there that this quartz b either a 
metamorphic sandstone, or a peculiar substance which has taken the place 
of the sandstone, keeping still in its fissures a good deal of the remains or 
pieces of the o^ginal stone. Thus the Pines, though growing there appa- 
rently upon the quartz, can still spread their rootlets in its numeroas 
fissures, where fragments of sandstone are still remaining. Moreover, chemi- 
cally considered, quartz does not differ from flint or chert, and sandstone 
is mostly a compound of quartz. 

The divide between War Eagle and White River is high, steep, and 
formed of a cherty limestone so porous that it resembles pumice. This 
rock is of course barren and uncultivated, being entirely deprived of water 
by percolation. It is covered by the Yellow Pine, the Chincapin, and the 
Chestnut, the Rock Chestnut Oak, the Black Jack, and the Post Oak, with 
some of the hardest species of herbaceous plants of the prairies. 

From White River, after passing a rocky divide, the road ascends to a 
high plateau, covered with the fitr^extended and beautiful prairies of tbo 
Osages. They still overlay the cherty Subcarboniferous limestone ; in some 
parts apparently the sandstone ; and have the same nature and the same 
soil as the other prairies of this section. They are flat and of wide extent, 
and the lowest parts of the surface are marshy and somewhat difficult to 
drain. In the spring the low grounds are covered by three feet of water. 
Where the drainage has been attended to, the prairie soil produces, on an 
average, forty bushels of com, or fifteen to twenty bushels of wheat an acre, 
or one thousand to fifteen hundred pounds of tobacco. It gives also fine 
crops of oats and of hay. 
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Benton, the county seat, is beautifully situated in the middle of these 
fertile prairies. From this place, or rather from the western borders of 
the prairies to the western limits of Arkansas, the country is still the pla- 
teau of limestone, broken by numerous creeks, forming narrow valleys or 
hills, covered with woods and a fertile soil. The vegetation appears to be 
the same as that of the hills of Fulton, Marion, &c. But it is well to remark 
here, that the frost has now killed all the herbaceous plants of the prairies, 
and that henceforth, in our journey, the botanical observations can be pur- 
sued but with great disadvantage, and derived only from dry leaves still 
attached to the trees, or mostly covering the ground. 



QEOLOQICAL NATUBB OF THE SOIL AND VEGETATION IN WASHINGTON, 
CRAWFORD, SEBASTIAN, FRANKLIN, AND JOHNSON COUNTIES. 

The true Carboniferous Measures, that is, the sandstone and the shales 
of the Millstone Grit, with the clay and shales underlying it, are the geo- 
logical strata from which the elements of the arable soil of these counties 
is mostly derived. The absence of limestone in the ridges, and the clayey 
nature of the strata, is at once perceptible in the whitish color of the water 
of all the creeks which spring from them. In all these counties, the hills 
or ridges are formed by the Millstone Grit, and consequently their summits 
are sandy, dry, and sterile, except on somewhat extensive plateaux where 
water does not find an easy course down the declivities and is retained, 
moistening the ground by percolating through it. On these flat surfaces 
only, the soil of the Millstone Grit becomes of sufScient thickness to be 
ara1)le, and by cultivation is fertile enough. The characteristic trees of this 
ground are the Yellow Pine, the Spanish Oak, the Black Jack, and Post- 
Oak, the White, Black, and Bed Oaks, the Mockemut, the Chestnut, and 
the Chincapin, with the Bock Chestnut Oak, the Persimmon, and gene- 
rally the species of trees and plants which have been mentioned as charac- 
teristic of the Subcarboniferous Sandstone. 

Near the base of the Millstone Grit, we find thick beds of red shales, 
covered by flaggy sandstone, and underlaid by beds of clay and black 
shales, containing sometimes one or two beds of coal. The land extending 
over these shales is, when flat, transformed into prairies. But, on all the 
declivities, or where it is cut in hills or undulations by the water-courses, 
it is covered with a fine growth of trees, viz., the Bed, the Scarlet, and the 
Black Oak, the Yellow Chestnut Oak, the Laurel Oak, the Sweet Gum, 
Black Gum, Wild Black Cherry, Shellbark Hickory, and other species, 
some of which have not been found in the upper country, and with the 
limestone. The red shales form, by their decomposition, what is called the 
Red-upland, and is considered the most fertile soil of this division. As this 
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shale is soft, easily penetrated by the roots of the trees, and easily decom- 
posed by atmospheric action, it makes an excellent ground for the growth 
of the trees, and consequently for the culture of fruit tre^. While the 
north counties of Arkansas scarcely cultivate any fruit, in these western 
counties nearly every plantation on the red-upland is surrounded by a fine 
orchard of peach and apple trees. 

Most of the too extensive flat lands of this division are prairies, which, 
underlaid as they are by impermeable beds of shales or of fine clay, are 
generally marshy. Their soil is too strong, hard, cold, acid, and scarcely 
cultivated. In Washington County only some of these prairies underlaid 
by red shales have a soil more permeable to water, and are partly cultivated. 
South of the Arkansas Kiver, they are used only as natural meadows for 
cattle raising, and some of them pass to bottom-flats, characterized by some 
trees, — ^the Water Oak, the Willow Oak, the Pin Oak, and still the Port- 
Oak, all species which, except the last, are found also on the deep, fertile 
bottoms of the rivers. 

Around Fayetteville, Washington County, the prairies show the peculiar 
character of a complex formation, that has been already mentioned, page 
57, and described by the Principal Geologist in the first volume of the 
Seport, page 112. The vegetation, as well as can be distinguished now, is 
nearly the same as that of the high prairies, and still shows the influence 
of the limestone. The shrubs are the Sumachs, the Ebwthoms, the 
Brambles, and the Winged Elm. Some of the coarsest species of the 
praiqe plants — ^the Bagweed, the Ironweed, the Basil, the Boneset — grows 
there in abundance. Part of these j)rairies are in cultivation. But the 
best land around Fayetteville is the red-upland, particularly good for the 
culture of cotton. It gives also fine crops of com and of wheat ; but it is 
not so good for tobacco. 

Around Fayetteville and south of Washington County, through Craw- 
ford County to the Arkansas River, the hills are high, steep, and all of 
Millstone Orit formation. Where the top is flat, or at least unbroken, it 
is generally cultivated. The soil of the Millstone Grit, though it has no 
limestone, is richer than could be supposed from the porosity of the sand- 
stone. It is light, sandy, permeable, and produces from twenty-five to 
thirty bushels of com, or fifteen to twenty bushels of wheat per acre. It 
is still better for tobacco, giving, on an average, one thousand pounds per 
acre.* This soil is soon exhausted, and should be' carefully manured. In 
dry seasons the crop is very short Gk)od springs are found at the top of 
the Millstone Grit, even on hills of small extent ; but, generally, water is 
scarce in summer. 

* These data were token at the top of hills five handred and fiftj feet abore Idl Cieek^* 
blanch of the Middle Fork of White Riyer. 
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From the banks of White River, where the Shellbark Hickory, the 
Sweet Oum, the Maple, with the Red, Scarlet, Black, and Spanish Oaks 
abound, the divide, to the high waters of Lee*s Creek, is still a broad ridge 
of the same formation, nearly six handred feet above White River. This 
ridge has some farms on its top. It supports a very laxariant growth of 
timber. The trees grow here at an equal distance from each other, just as 
though they had been planted by hand, raising their straight, large trunks 
to a height of sixty to eighty feet, and supporting immense pyramids of 
branches, forming thus an arch of plashing boughs. They are of the same 
species formerly enumerated, with the addition of the thick Shellbark 
Hickory, and without any underwood but some shrubs of the Chincapin. 

There is also, in some barren places, a shrub much resembling the White 
Locust The leaves are of the same form exactly, but the species appears 
only in tufts of branches growing up from the ground without a trunk. 
Perhaps this peculiarity is due to the action of the fire destroying the plant 
every year, and thus forcing it to grow shrubby. 

The banks or bottoms of the water-courses, running between these high 
hills of Millstone Grit, are generally narrower than those which cross the 
subcarboniferous cherty formations. They are consequently rocky, and do 
not afford as large fertile plains for agriculture. Nevertheless, clearings 
and plantations are seen along Lee Creek and other creeks of the northern 
part of Crawford County. 

In the southern part of this county the land boconies flat and the soil 
more sandy. It is arable, but of middle quality, especially characterized 
by the Spanish Oak, which there forms by itself whole forests. Between 
Van Buren and Frog Bayou there are extensive, somewhat marshy, sandy, 
and argillaceous flats, where this oak constitutes nearly the whole vegeta- 
tion. Small prairies, apparently barren, enclosed in this forest, are sur- 
rounded by a beautiful Hawthorn {Oratoegu9 spathulatus\ now covered 
with fruits, and resembling branches of coral. Where the soil is more 
fertile or less sandy, the Sweet Gum and the Swamp Chestnut Oak replace 
the Spanish Oak, or are mixed with it. On the banks of the Arkansas 
River, near Van Buren, the Water Oak {Querctis aqtuUica) makes its first 
appearance in fine large trees loaded with a prodigious abundance of acorns. 
It becomes very common in the marshy bottoms of the southern tributaries 
of the Arkansas River. It even grows, but always shrubby, along the 
tortuous course of the creeks of the prairies. 

A great part of Sebastian and of the south of Franklin County is occu- 
pied by prairies underlaid by clay and shales,, and still mostly uncultivated. 
It is impossible to look at the immense and beautiful plains, which are 
now used only as pastures for cattle, without regretting that agriculture 
has not until now been able to procure more out of them. They are too 
wet, too hard, too clayey, say the fEtrmers, who clear land in the forests 
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Burrounding the prairies, where they find a dry, light soil, mostly red 
upland, or who even prefer settling on the top of the hills of the Millstone 
Orit. It does not appear that any £Eiir trial of culture has been made on 
the prairies of this section. By a fair trial, I mean not only the deep 
ploughing of the subsoil, but the drainage also. The tenacity of the soil 
may be easily remedied by the addition of manure, and if it is not at hand, 
of sand, most abundant on all the declivities of the hills surrounding the 
prairies. Generally, the proprietors know that the soil can be rendered 
productive ; but they find that the result would not repay the cost and 
trouble. Moreover, the prairies are well enough as excellent pastures for 
their cattle. These reasons may suffice at present ; bat when the popula* 
tion of Western Arkansas increases industry will yet derive a great deal 
more advantage from these plains. 

Ifear the limits of Sebastian and Franklin Counties, between Yache- 
grasse Creek, Big Creek, and Doctor's Creek, a series of low hills, formed 
of the red shales, constitutes the water-shed. It is the*same red upland as 
at Lafayette, and it has the same fertility. It is here mostly cultivated for 
cotton, and has large plantations. Its average produce is one thousand 
pounds of cotton per acre. For com it is not quite as good, producing 
only an average of about thirty bushels an acre ; but better for wheat, 
twenty bushels being the average, and especially for oats. As it receives 
part of its mineral elements from the Millstone Grit, it is a light, somewhat 
sandy soil, which, at least from its appearance, cannot preserve for a long 
time its productive powers. This soil would be much improved by alter- 
nation of heavy grains, or of cotton with oats, cultivated only to be turned 
in as manure. 

Grand Prairie of Franklin County is underlaid by ferruginous black 
shales, or sometimes by the fireclay of the coal. A few low hills are still 
left in the middle of it, with the original stratification of the measures to 
which they belong, a succession of shales Bud fireclay. Some hills like 
these, but more abrupt and higher, look like Indian mounds, on the flat 
sur&ce of Long Prairie, in Sebastian County. Ifeither humidity nor a 
peculiar nature of the ground can account for the barrenness of these hilk 
on which there only grows the same species of herbaceous plants as those 
of the prairies. In a case like this, the growth of trees has probably been 
prevented by the annual fire of the prairies. There is no possibility to 
explain the phenomenon in any other manner. 

The bottoms of Hurricane Creek, in the southern part of Franklin 
County, gave us the first insight into the vegetation of the extensive flats or 
marshy bottoms which border all the rivers in the south of Arkansas. At 
this place, the characteristic trees are especially the Water Oak, the Willow 
Oak, which I see for the first time, but which becomes extremely commoa 
the more we advance to the southward. Like the former, it grows to a 
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large size in the flats: the Pin Oak, the Swamp Chestnut Oak, the L$turel 
Oak, and the Black Jack, with the Sweet Gam, the Buttonwood, a great 
thickness of underwood, the Papaw, the Arrowwood, the Dogwood, and 
especially a great quantity of vines ; the Bignonia, the Trumpet Flower, 
the Greenbriers, and, most common of all, the Supple- Jack. 



GBOLOOICAL NATURB OF THB SOIL AND VKGBTATION ALONG THE ARKANSAS 
RIVBR, IN FRANKLIN, JOHNSON, POPB, OONWAT, AND PART OF PULASKI 
C0UNTIB8. 

The sandy banks of the Arkansas Kiver, from Soseville, Franklin 
County, to Little Bock, is characterized by the same trees as the banks of 
the Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio Biver. This bottom, one to 
two miles broad, has two terraces. The inferior one, or the first bank, as 
it is sometimes called, has the Cottonwood, the Willows, the Buttonwood, 
the Silver Maple, the Ash-leaved Maple, the Nettle Tree, and for under- 
wood, the Einnikinnik. The upper bank, about fifteen feet higher, has 
the Black Walnut, the Bed Oak, the Quercitron, the Pin Oak, the Swamp 
Chestnut Oak, the Sweet Gum, the Bed Mulberry, the Linden, and for 
underwood, Papaw, Sassafras, Greenbriers, Brambles, Elder Bushes, and 
Grape Vines. The lower bottom is too sandy and too much exposed to 
overflows for cultivation ; but the upper bottom is fertile, especially culti- 
vated for cotton. It produces, on an average, one bale of cotton, or fifty 
bushels of com, per acre. 

Our road to Little Bock, on the north side of the river, passes through a 
hilly country of the Millstone Grit formation. The ground is rocky, mostly 
covered with the Yellow Pine, and the Black, the White, the Spanish 
Oaks, and the Black Jack. The hills divide the creeks running to the 
Arkansas Biver. Most of the bottoms of these creeks are broad, flat, 
marshy, with a dense vegetation of Willow, Water, and Pin Oaks. Some 
prairies also are seen, apparently underlaid by the red carboniferous shales ; 
but they are of small extent 

From Horsehead Creek to Clarksville, Johnson County, the country 
changes its physical and geological characters. It is marked by a succes- 
sion of low hills of the red upland or red shales, and is now nearly all 
cultivated, especially for cotton. These red shales here generally overlie 
the black shales of the coal at a distance of fifty to one hundred feet. 
Thus the deepest creeks are cut through the black shales, and all the hills 
are formed, at least in the upper part, with the red shales. Sometimes 
they are overlaid by a bed of flaggy sandstone, which, by the erosion of the 
Boft clay under it, descends along the slopes of the hills, following all the 
irregularities of the ground by breaking in irregular pieces. In places it 
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looks like a pavement built by hand. This sandy upland, at its junction 
with sandstone, loses some of its natural fertility. It becomes dry, too 
permeable, and easily washed, and produces only eight hundred pounds of 
cotton, or twenty-five bushels of corn, or twelve bushels of wheat, per acre. 
Its natural vegetation is the Yellow Pine. When this red upland is flat, 
it becomes marshy, and forms Post-Oak or grassy flats. They are some- 
what extensive along the Spadra Creek, near its mouth. When they can 
be drained, they give one of the best soils of the countiy. Thus, at the 
mouth of the same Spadra Creek, this drained land produces annually from 
sixteen hundred to two thousand pounds of cotton. 

The bottoms of both branches of Piney Creek and of its tributaries, like 
those of Illinois Bayou, Point-Remove Creek, Cadron, and Alarm Bayon, 
are generally broad, fertile, and well cultivated, when they are not too wet 
or marshy. The soil is like that of the Spadra Creek bottoms, a black, 
deep mould, of the same fertility. The extensive flats of this country, and 
even the flats and Cypress Swamps of Point-Remove Creek, could be 
gained for agriculture by a systematic drainage, somewhat costly, it is 
true. It would be necessary to dig, around a marked area, deep trenches, 
and to heap the materials along these ditches, like dams around the land, 
which is thus drained and preserved against the inundations. This system, 
called the Dutch drainage, because it has not only fertilized a great part of 
Holland, but reclaimed the land from the sea, has been tried with great 
advantage along the banks of the Mississippi. I have seen it also attempted 
in a small way on the banks of the Washita River. The comparison given 
hereafter of the agricultural produce of this reclaimed soil with that of the 
dry alluvial upland, will put in full evidence the value of the drainage of 
the low lands of Arkansas. It is true to assert that the greatest riches of 
the State still lie buried in the mud of its marshes. 

The sandstone on the top of Carrion-Crow Mountain already shows evi- 
dent traces of metamorphism. It has become so hard and compact that it 
gives fire under the hammer like flint, and is very diflicult to break. 
Nevertheless, the vegetation of the ridge is exactly the same as that of the 
ridges of sandstone formerly seen. The trees are scarce, but the herba- 
ceous plants cover the whole of the steep and rocky declivity. After 
crossing Palarm Bayou near its mouth, in Pulaski County, traces of meta- 
morphism become, still more evident by the appearance of thin veins of 
quartz crossing each other in evexy direction, and apparently filling nume- 
rous irregular fissures in the strata of sandstone. Towards Little Bock, 
the veins of quartz become larger, and aft;er a little, on the other side of 
Arkansas River, quartz appears to have been entirely substituted for 
sandstone. But neither on the north nor on the south side of the Arkansas 
River does the vegetation change its character by this metamorphism of 
the rocks. The Pines become perhaps more predominant ; but the Black 
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Oak and Black Jack, the White, the S^d, and the Spanish Oaks, even the 
Mockernut, continue to appear mixed with them, jast as they are on the 
hills formed of the Millstone Grit in Crawford County. Only on the quartz 
barrens these species are stunted or always of small size, as when they 
cover the cherty limestone of the Iforth. Along the creeks, which run 
between the hills, or divides, of the metamorphic region of South Pulaski 
County, the flats or bottoms are also marshy, and have for natural vegeta- 
tion the Black Jack, the Willow, and the Water Oaks. And the lowest 
hills formed of the red shales, which appear to have been less influenced 
by metamorphic agency than the sandstone, preserve with their color and 
the fertility of their soil the trees which characterize them in the western 
counties. Between Little Eock and the Hot Springs, the plantations are 
scarce, and only established on the bottom land of the rivers, when they 
are not too wet and have not become flatB, 



THE HOT SPRINGS AND HOT SPRINGS COUNTY. 

The vegetation of the Hot Springs, which, by constant deposit of their 
water, have formed a hill of tufa, perforated with the numerous small 
openings and basins of their water, demands a separate examination. The 
surface of this calcareous formation is constantly modifled, either by erosion 
of the water running down its steep declivity or by addition of new matter. 
It is thus nearly barren and naked in some places. Two species of ever- 
greens have invaded this peculiar ground: the Youpon or Cassena (a 
species generally inhabiting the sandy coasts of the South), and the Juni- 
per. Few other woody plants grow on the hill of the Hot Springs. Only 
two or three stunted specimens of the Quercitron, of the Ironwood, and a 
single tree of the Bed Maple. Small plants, especially mosses, which arc 
the first plants attacking a naked rock to decompose it and change it into 
humus, cover most of its surface, especially in places irrigated by the hot 
water of the springs. The species mentioned here are not interesting in a 
practical, but remarkable in a scientific point of view, because they show 
the growth of some of those small plants to be independent of temperature. 
The most common of all is RebauUia hemispJuBrtea (Bad.), a species of the 
Liverwort family, and for the mosses, Bartramia radicalism Bryum argen- 
teumj Barbula unguiculata and FisMena taxifoliui. From the family of the 
Ferns, there is a kind of Maidenhair {Adiantum CapiUtu- Veneris L. and 
CkeUanthee Alahamen»i%\ and from the Pheanogamous herbaceous plants, 
the Wild Senna, the Three-leaved Stonecrop, the Lyre-leaved Sage, the 
great Lobelia, and Berpe%ti% nigreseens^ all plants growing so near the hot 
water of the springs that their roots necessarily are immersed in it. More 
removed from the influence of the hot water, the French Mulberry, the 
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Ironweed, the Wild Bergamot anil some Greenbrier, vegetate upon the 
tufa. In the basins which receive the water at the outlets of the springs, 
three species of Confervee or green filaments are found attached to stones, 
leaves, or pieces of decayed wood, or investing the woody pipes which 
carry the water to the bath-houses. 

From the Hot Springs to the southwest of the county toward Magnet 
Cove, the nature of the rocks is changed to a granitic formation, but the 
vegetation preserves the same character as it had on the quartz, or on the 
metamorphic sandstone. The banks of the creek which traverses Magnet 
Cove have the Hornbeam and the Lronwood, with a few Oaks and trees of 
the Buttonwood. Where they become flat and marshy, they are overgrown 
by the Water and the Willow Oaks. The low hills and bottoms of the 
cove are formed of a reddish ferruginous clay, a true iron ore which makes 
a soil of greater fertility than would be supposed from its rocky barren 
appearance. It produces, on an average, fifteen hundred pounds of cotton, 
or fifty bushels of com, or twenty bushels of wheat, per acre. This soil 
covers only a small area. From the cove to Rockport, the country is 
broken by steep, rocky hills, successively exposing the rocks which are 
passed from the springs, but in a difierent order, viz., granite, quartz, and 
then sandstone. Near Rockport, the tops of the sandstone ridges are cal- 
tivated. But here we reach the alluvial formations of the Washita lUver, 
sand, pebbles, &c., resembling drift, which have been carried by water to 
a height of about two hundred feet above the actual bed of the river. 



GEOLOGICAL NATURE OF THE SOIL AND VEGETATION OF WASHITA RIVER, AHD 

OF CLARK AND DALLAS COUNTIES. 

This part of our exploration was not extended far, while the snow soon 
forced us to abandon the field. ^Nevertheless, from the identity of geolo- 
gical formations and of physical circumstances in the southern counties of 
Arkansas, these remarks are probably applicable to the whole region south 
and east of Hot Springs County, including the cretaceous, tertiary and 
alluvial formations of the State. 

On account of the nature of the soil and of its natural vegetation, the 
area occupied by these recent formations can be divided into two well 
characterized sections. 1st. The upland, covered either by a sandy alluvial 
ground or by red, sandy, sometimes clayey soil, resulting from the decom- 
position of red tertiary shales, or of sandstone or clay beds of the same 
formation. 2d. The* deep alluvial soil of the bottom lands, or the low 
swampy ground bordering the rivers and the creeks. 

In passing from the old formations of the coal epoch to the recent 
tertiary and alluvial, the change in the vegetation is marked at once by 
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the appearance of the Beech, below Bockport, on the banks of the Washita 
Biver. It continues southward, becoming more and more common, till it 
is the prevailing species, or even covers by itself alone low hills of the 
tertiary or of the cretaceous formations. As not a single Beech tree has 
been seen either upon the Silurian and subcarboniferous formations of the 
north, or upon the Millstone Grit and carboniferous strata of the west of 
Arkansas, this species, at this low latitude, can be admitted as a true 
characteristic of the tertiary. It could even be considered as a remnant of 
the vegetation flourishing at the epoch when the tertiary strata were 
deposited, as its petrified remains, fruit and leaves, are found mixed with 
the shales of this formation. It is especially upon the red tertiary upland 
that the Beech flourishes and attains its greatest size. The yellow sandy 
uplands, mostly derived from tertiary or cretaceous sandstone, are charac- 
terized by the Loblolly Pine, which, with the Yellow Pine, grows also 
upon the alluvial sandy deposits of the rivers, and even descends to their 
swampy banks. With these trees are seen, upon all the dry uplands and 
recent formations, the White, the Black, the Spanish Oaks in abundance 
and of beautiful growth, more rarely, the Shellbark Hickoiy, the Black 
Jack and the Post Oak, with the Holly. These three last species, and 
occasionally the Beech, inhabit also the marshy bottoms of the rivers. 

The fertility of the upland soil, both of the alluvial and of the tertiary 
formation, is the same. This soil is sandy, too light, easily cut in ravines, 
and carried down the declivities. Its average produce is about eight hun- 
dred pounds of cotton, or fifteen bushels of corn, or eight to ten bushels of 
wheat, to the acre. That cannot be considered encouraging for agriculture. 
This soil wants the clay substratum of the subconglomerate prairies, or the 
detritus of the cherty limestone, or what would be equally favorable, a 
good dressing of animal manure. 

The bottom land of Washita Eiver and of the rivers of this section, is 
covered by a very rich and luxuriant vegetation. The trees, especially the 
Red and Pin Oaks, the Swamp Chestnut Oak, the Swamp White Oak, the 
Willow and Water Oak, even the Beech, become there of enormous size. 
Other species are less abundant: the Overcup Oak (Qtiereus li/rata), which 
I have not seen elsewhere, the Pecan-nut, the Shellbark Hickory, the 
Butternut, the Sweet Gum, the Small Laurel Magnolia, with a thick 
underwood of the Holly, the Sweetleaf (both very abundant), the Wax 
Myrtle, the Benzoin, two species of Arrow- wood, plenty of Vines, Gelse- 
minm, Greenbriers, Supple-Jack, Grapes and the Cane. The deepest part 
of the marshy bottoms have the great Tupelo and the Bald Cypress. 

Like the bottoms of the Arkansas River, the banks of all these water- 
coarses have two terraces or two levels : the sandy upper bottoms, which 
have the vegetation and the productive power of the tertiary and alluvial 
uplands, averaging for their produce eight hundred pounds of cotton, or 
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twenty bushels of corn, or ten bushels of wheat an acre; The low bottoms 
or true bottoms, as they are generally called, are exposed to inundation; 
but when they can be cultivated, produce, annually, eighteen hundred 
pounds of cotton, or seventy to eighty bushels of corn. Of course wheat 
cannot be raised on this soil. 

Would it not be well for the proprietors of these apparently uncultivable 
bottoms, to ponder and compare the difference in the results of agricultural 
pursuit upon the poor upland soil which they cultivate, and the rich low- 
land which they leave untouched and useless ? The difficulties attending 
the drainage are great indeed ; but the cost of digging trenches and build- 
ing dams would be richly and tenfold repaid. 

It would have been well to mention with each of the geological forma- 
tions of the State a greater number of botanical species as characteristic of 
the soil. But this examination is already too long, and the following 
catalogue of the plants naturally growing in Arkansas, indicating the 
geological and physical relations of each species, as far as they could be 
ascertained, may supply the deficiency of the general remarks. This cata- 
logue is not the result of my own labor only. Indeed, if I had only quoted 
the species of plants which I have found myself, the enumeration would 
have been very incomplete. Dr. D. D. Owen, the Principal Geologist, and 
Professor E. T. Cox, who visited some counties of Arkansas during the 
spring, collected many species of plants, which were given me for deter- 
mination. The species growing in the fall were collected by myself. Bat 
by far the greatest number of plants ever collected in Arkansas were seen 
and published by the celebrated botanist, Nuttall, who, about twenty years 
ago, spent much time in exploring Arkansas and the western plains. The 
results of his explorations were at various times published in the memoiis 
of scientific societies, especially those of the Academy of Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, which are scarcely attainable now. Thus, I considered it a service 
rendered to science, to mention in this catalogue all the species seen bj 
Nuttall, and which did not come under my examination. These species 
of Nuttall are marked in the catalogue by a *. 

A glance at the amount of practical information, for medicinal, agricul* 
tural, and even mechanical purposes, that can be derived fix>m a catalogue 
of plants like this, will suffice to show the reason of its place in the reports 
of a State Geological Survey. There is not a farmer, whatever his circum* 
stances are, that would not be benefited by applying the plants to his use, 
according to their various properties. It is true that, generally, plants, 
even the most common, are unknown to the inhabitants of the countiy, 
and that English names, or popular descriptions, cannot give sufficient in- 
dications to direct them to the true species. But if a science be unknown 
to many, that is no reason to consider it worthless. The only good way 
to make people acquainted with the useful and the dangerous plants, 
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would be to direct every botanical surveyor to collect at least twenty-five 
specimens of eacb interesting species. With these specimens a number 
of collections could be formed and deposited either in normal schools or 
in the academies of the State or in public libraries, in places accessible to 
teachers. By examining the plants and reading labels bearing the names, 
habitat, and property of each species, the teacher would be able to know, in 
a short time, the valuable plants, and to make them known to his pupils. 

It is customary to judge everything from the amount of money that it 
costs and that it brings. In cases like this, knowledge is equivalent to an 
unappreciable amount of money. If we could compute the sum that is 
paid every year by the population of a State like Arkansas for useless, 
dangerous, poisonous drugs, sold everywhere as popular medicines, — drugs 
which have taken the hard earnings of the poor, destroyed the health of 
many, killed thousands of people, and cured nobody, — ^how enormous 
this sum would appear! Nobody complains, nevertheless. But when 
scientific researches introduced among the population can give to eveiy 
one simple directions for the preservation of health, and indicate valu- 
able medicines for cases of sickness, how many there are who, looking to 
the cost only, consider these researches as useless and too expensive. 
Acquaintance with the plants and their properties is advantageous to 
every one; but becomes a necessity for the inhabitants of the country, 
where cattle, negroes and children are exposed to die without any rational 
assistance, when the means of saving them are just at hand, contained in 
some unknown plant 
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Latih Names. Enoluh Namis. Gioloo'l Statioh. Natu&al Habitat. 

Bannnonlaoea.' Cromfwi Family, 

CleniaH9,Jj.j . . . Virgin-Bower. 

C. ocbroleuca, AiL, Sandstone, • Rocky creeks. 

C. Pitcher!, Tor. & Gr , Limestonei . Banks and prairies. 

C. Virginiana, L.,' . . Common Virgin-Boweri Limestone, • Woods and thickets. 
Anemone, L., . . Windflower. 
? A. Garoliniana, Walt.,^ 

A. Virginiana, L., . . Tall anemone, Prairies and open woodi. 

Hepatica, Dili, • • Liver-leaf. 

H. acutiloba, DC, Limestone, . Shady woods. 

T/udicirum, Tonrn., • Meadow-Rue. 

? T. anemonoides, Mich., Rae- Anemone, Prairies. 

T. Comnti, L., . . Meadow-Rue, Wet prairies. 

BanunculuSyL,, . . Crowfoot 

R. Parshii, Rich., . . Yellow water Crowfoot, • • . Mammoth springs. 

? R. abortiyus, L., . . Small flowered Crowfoot, . . • Prairies. 

? R. PennsjWanicns, L., Bristly Crowfoot, Damp woods and bottoms. 

R. repens, L., • . Creeping Crowfoot, .... Marshes. 

? R. parviflorus, L., '' 

Myoaurue, Dill, . . Mouse-Tail. 

*M. minimus, L., Alluvial, . . Fields. 

liopyntm, L. 

*L biternatum, T. & Gr , . . • Alluvial, • . Moist shady places. 

Caliha, L., , . Marsh Marigold. 

C. palustris, L.,' Limestone, • Springs. 



' Tbe English names of this Catalogue are taken from Prof. Asa Orsy^s Manual of the Botany of th« 
United States. The order of enumeration is also taken from the same ezoellent book. The properttH 
of the plants are indioated from suoh authorities as Haller, Barton, De Candolle, Ao. 

* Herbs or climbing shrubs, with an acrid and caustic juice sometimes poisonous, but mostly destroy*^ 
by heat in drying or cooking the plants. 

■ Climbing shrub with white small flowers and carpels or fruits conspicuously feathery. A plsat with 
very acrid juice, to which the milk sickness has been sometimes ascribed. 

* Species marked with a ? have not been seen in Arkansas, but are supposed to be there. 

* Plant acrid and dangerous when green ; but eaten boiled as green*. Sometimes named Cemlips. 
Easily known by its shining bright yellow large flowers and its kidney-shaped leaves. Generally growi 
in water, the first flower in the spring. 
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Latin Names. Enolisr NAHif . Oiouhi'l Station. Natural Habitat. 

AquiUgiOj Toaro., . • Columbine. , 

A. Canadensis, L., • . . • • • Limestone, . Rocky and sbady banks. 

DdplUniunij Tourn., . Larkspur. 

D. tricome, Micb., . . Dwarf Larkspur, • Sandy, . • Damp woods. 

D. azureum, Mieb., Alluvial, . . Prairies. 

*D. Tirescens, Nutt., '' 

EydrasiiSj L., • . Yellow Puccoon.^ 

*H. Canadensis, L., Woods and banks* 

Jetoo^L., . . . Baneberry. 

*A. Americana, Parsb.,' . . • • Lime soil, • Riob woods. 

Cimieifuga^ L., . . Bugbane. 

C. raoemosa, Ell ,' • • Blacksnake root, • Limestone, • Woods and hills. 

MagnoliaoeflB. 

Magnolia. L. 

M. glauca, L.,^ • • Small Laurel Magnolia, Alluvial, . • Deep swamps and bottoms. 

Annonaoeo. Custard-Apple FamUg, 

AsiminOy Adam , • . Papaw. 

A. triloba, Dun.,* Alluvial limestone, Banks and rich bottoms. 

Coeculus, D C. 

*C. Carolinus, DC, Alluvial, • • River banks, climbing. 

MeniapermsD. 

MenUpermvm, L , • . Moonseed. 

M. Canadense, L., Alluvial, • • Banks. 

M. Lyoni, Pursb., « . . " 

BerberidaoeflB. 

JeffersaniOj Bart., . . Twin leaf. 

7 J. dipbylla, Pers., Limestone, . Woods. 

I\>daphgUumj L., . . May- Apple. 

P. peltatum,* Woods and meadows. 

' The same name with that of Tellow-Root, is given also to Zanthorixa opiifolia, L'Her., which also 
probably grows in Arkansas. The roots of both species are bitter and tonic, employed also for dyeing 
yellow. The color is not fast. 

* Both varieties with red and white fruits, sometimes named Neellact weed^ are foand in Arkansas. 
Fniit beautiful, in grapes, poisonous. Boot bitter, employed as astringent for gargarisms. 

' Has a long (one to two feet) raceme of white flowers saoeessively opening from the base up, and 
black round sessile fruits. The decoction of the root is a useAil family medicine in cases of rheumatism, 
dropsy, and especially of the St. Vitus dance. 

* I have not seen any other species of Magnolia in Arkansas. Its aromatic fruit, infused in brandy, 
is employed as a remedy for Rheumatism. Its bark is said to be as good as that of the Cinchona against 
intermittent fevers. Wood scarcely used, good for joiners* tools. 

* Fruit edible, can be much improved by cultivation. 

* Fruit edible, not purgative. A light decoction of it in milk serves to alleviate the cough of the con- 
nmptives. Leaves poisonous. 
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Latin Names. Eholish Names. Gboi.oo'l Statioh. Natukal Habitat. 

B'ympheacesB and B'elimibiaoeaB.^ 

Ndumbiunij Joss., . . Nelambo. Sacred-bean. 

N. lateoniy Willd^' Ponds along the Misnasip. 

Nymphcea, Toarn., . Water-Lilj. 

N. odorata, Aity Ponds and deep swamps. 

Nuphar, Sm., . . Pond-Lily. 

N. advena. Ait., Bajrous and slow streams. 

SarraoeniaceflB. PUcher-PlanU. 

Sarraceniaj Tourn.,* . Huntsman's cup. 

? S. rabra, Walt., Marshes. 

PapaveraoeflB. Poppy Family. 

Stylophorum, Nutt., . Celandine-Poppy. 

S. diphyllum, Nutt , Limestone, • Shady woods. 

Sanguinaria, Dill., . Blood-root* 

*S. Oanadensisi L , Light soil, . . Open woods. 

FnmariaceflB. Fumitory FamUy. 
CorydaliSf D G. 

^G. aarea, Willd., Sandstone, . Rocky woods. 

CmoiferflB.* Mustard Family, 
Cheiranthus, R. Br. 

^G.hesperidoides,T.&Qr., .... Allavial, . . Banks of rivers. 

Nasturtium, R. Br., . . Water cress. 

*N. tanacetifoliom, H.& A., . . . . Allavial, . . Damp soiL 

*N. sinnatum, Natt., Banks. 

N. officinale, R. Br., . Water-cress, . . Limestone, • Mammoth Springs.* 

? N. palastre, D C., • Marsh cress, Streams. 

StreptatUhuSj Natt. 

*S. obtasifolins, Hook., Limestone, • Hot Springs. 

*S. macalatns, Nntt., Rocks. 

Deniaria, L., . . Pepper-root. 

? D. laciniata, Mahl , Allavial, . . Shady banks. 

* Water plants, with large floating leaves and white odoroas or yellow flowers. Roots fiurinaeeosf, 
sometimeB ased for food. * Tubers and aeeds eatable. 

' No species of this genos is mentioned by the authors as found in Arkansas. I have seen none. Bat 
some ought to be found in the marshes of the sunk country. 

* Root used as vermifuge, emetic and purgative. Given especially to horses to destroy Hots. A weU- 
known plant with large white flowers appearing before the leaves in the first spring. Root with a blood- 
red juice. 

' Species of this family have generally an acrid or bitter sap, either concentrated in the sseds as is 
the mustard, or distributed in the leaves as in the water-cress, or in the roots as in the Horse-BadiA. 
This sap is stimulant and. antl-scorbutio. No dangerous principle is found in any species of this aisfrl 
family, which includes the Cabbage, the Turnip, and some of our finest garden-flowers. 

* Probably introduced by Indians with the Mint. 
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Latix Namss. Ehoush Nambb. Gkoloo'l Statioh. Natural Habitat. 

Cardamine, L., . . Bitter creu. 

? C. rhomboidea, DC, Allavia], . . Manliy bottoms. 

*C. hinnta, L , Limestone^ . Wet places and rocks. 

*C. Ladoyiciana, Hook. 

Arabis, L., . . . Rock cress. 

A. hirsuta, Scop., Limestone, . Rocks. 

A. UeTigata, DC, **..*' 

A Canadensis, L., ''..'* 

LaevenworthiOf Torr. 

*L. anrea. For , Wet places. 

ErysimumjL, . . Treacle-Mastard. 

*£. cheiranthoides, L., . Worm-Mastard, . Limestone, • Along streams. 

*£. Arkansannm, Natt., Western Wallflower, " . . Open plains and banks. 

Sisymbrium, All., • . Hedge-Mnstard. 

*S. canescens, Natt., . Tansjr-Mustard, Dry open plains. 

Selenia, Natt. 

*S. aurea, Nutt, ........•• Wet prairies. 

Draha, L., . . . Whitlow grass. 

*D, cuneifolia, Natt , Grrassy places. 

^D. Caroliniana, Walt, Sandstone, • Sandy fields. 

^D. micrantha, Nutt., Rocky places. 

Vetiearia, Lam., . . Bladder pod. 

*V. repanda, Nutt , Banks of Red River. 

*y. angasti folia, Nutt, Prairies. 

*V. Nuttallii, T. & Gr., « 

Capsella, Vent 

C. bnrsa-pastoris, M., . Shepherd's purse, Waste fields. Introduced. 

Lepidium, L., . • Pepper-grass. 

L. Yirginicam, L., Sand, . • Fields and roads. 

Senebierci, DC.,. . Swine cress. 

*S. didyma, Pers., Fields and banks. 

CapparidaceflB.^ Caper Family. 
CUomdia, D C. 

*G. Mezicana, D C. 

CUomef L. 

*C. serrulata, Pursh , Sand, • . Banks of Arkansas River. 

Mmifia, Raf. 

P. graveolens, Raf., Limestone, . Gravelly banks, &c. 

Crigiatdla, Nutt. 

*C. erosa, Nutt., Sandstone, . Hills of Red River. 

*C. Jamesii, T. & Gr., " . . « 

TiolaceSB.' Viol^ Family. 

SoUa, DC.,. . . Gieen Violet 

*S. concolor. Gin., Thickets. 

* Same properties as the former family. 

* Boots lomewhat emetic. Leaves and stems employed as cataplasms in diseases of the skin. 
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Lath Naius. Eiolu s Namks. Qboloo'l STAnoH. Natubai Habitat. 

Viola, L., . . . Violet. 

y. pedata, L., . . Bird-foot Violet, Sandstone, . Rockj prairiet. 

y. palmata, L., . • Hand-leaf Violet, . " • • Shady places. 

y. cucullata, Ait., . . Common blue Violet, .... Open woods and bills. 

V. sagittata, Ait., . • Arrow-leaved Violet^ Sandstone, • Woody hills. 

V. hastata, Mich., . . Halbert-leaved Violet, *'..<* "< 

^V. tricolor, L., . • Pansy, Fields and dry hills. 

lonidiumf Vent. 

*L stipalacenm, Natt., Sandy, • . Plains of Red River* 

CiltaCMB. Bock'Rose Family, 

B^lianthemum, Toar., . Rock-rose. 

? H. Ganadense, Mich., . Frost weed, . • Sandstone, . Dry soil and rocks. 

*H. polifolium, T. & Gr., .... Sandy, . . Dry sterile places. 
LecheajJj^ . . Pinweed. 

L. major, Mich., Sand and chert, Dry woods. 

L. minor, Lam., *' . . . Sterile places. Hills. 

Sroseraoea.' Sundew Family. 

Drowra, L., • . • Sundew. 

? D. rotandifolia, L , Bogs. 

Fanuuiiie9. 

Pama»suij Tourn., . Grass of Parnassus. 

P. Caroliniana, Mich., • . . . • Limestone, • Mammoth Spring. 

EyperioaceflB.' Si, John's wort FamUy. 

Aseyrum, L., • . • St. Peter's wort. 

A. Grux- Andres , L , • Sl Andrew's cross, . Sandstone, . Pine woods. 

Hypericum, L., . . St. John's wort. 

H. prolificum, L., Sandstone, . Shady, rocky banks. 

H. adpressnm, Bart., Wet prairies. 

H. corymbosum, Muhl., Woods and meadows. 

H. nudiflonim, Mich., . ' Borders of swamps. 

H. mutilum, L., Limestone, Banks and prairies. 

H. Ganadense, L., Sandy, . . Roads on prairies. 

*H. Dnimmondii,T. & Or. 

Elodea^ Pursh., . Marsh St. John's wort 

*E. petiolata, Parsh., Swamps. 

' No speeies of tbis fkmily has beon mentioned in Arkantu. Bnt probably they hare eseaped ebetr- 
ration. These small plants grow among mosses (Sphagnum) in bogs. 
* The sap of these plants is generally bitter, astringent and febrifuge. 
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IiATUi Nambs. Exoluh Nambs. Oboloo'l Station. Natural Habitat. 

CaryophyllaoesB.* Pink Family. 

Saponaria^ L., . • Soapwort. 

S. officinalis^ L.y • • . • « Roadsides. Introduced. 

SHene, L., . . . Catch fly. 

^S. stellata, Ait., . • Starry Gampion, . Sandstone, • Dry woods. 

S. antirriiina, L., . . Sleepy Gatchfly, . ''..*''' 

7 S. Yirginica, L.; . . Fire Pink, Open woods. 

Ayrattemmaj Jj,f . • Gorn-Gockle. 

A. githagOy L., Wheat fields. Introduced. 

ArenariOy L., . . Sandwort. 

A stricta, Mich., ...••• Limestone, . Rocks and barren. 

*A. tenella, Nntt., Rocky places. 

*A Pitcheri, Nutt, Prairies. 

SUUaria. L., • . . Ghickweed. 

*S. Nuttallii, T. & Gr., Prairies. 

*S. macropetala, T. & Qr. 

7S.lanngino6a,T. & Or., Shady places. 

Cercutiunif L., . . Mouse-ear Ghickweed. 

G. volgatum, L., • . Waste places. Introduced. 

AnychiOf Mich., . . Forked Ghickweed. 

A. dichotoma, Mich., Limestone, • Sterile rocky ground. 

Panmyehiaj Tonm., . Whitlow-worL 

P. dichotoma, Nutt., Limestone, . Rocks. 

MoUugOf L., . • . Indian Ghickweed. 

M. yerticillata, L., . . Garpet-weed, . . Sand, • . Barren. 

PortnlaoaceflB.' Purslane Family, 

Portulaeafh., . . Purslane. 

P. oleracea, L., Gultivated ground. Introd. 

*P. pilosa, L , Sand, . . Barren. 

Tdlinumf Adans. 

*T. teretifolium, Pnrsh., .... Limestone, . Naked rocks. 

Claytonia, L., • . Spring beauty. 

C. Virginica, L., Alluvial, &c., . Low rich ground. 

Halvacea.* MaUaw Family, 

Althceaf L , . . . Marsh Mallow. 

A. officinalis, L., Gardens. 

MdvOfh^ . . . Mallow. 

M, rotundifolia, L., . Common Mallow, Roadsides. Introduced. 

*M. papaver. Car., Prairies. 

* No partieolar properties aaoribed to pUtnta of this fiunily. The Saponaria, soap wort, is used for 
loap, and Bometimes as a wash in syphilitic diseases of the skin. 

* Panlane, like the Spring-beanty, are eaten as greens, cooked, or raw for salad. 

' Plants of this family contain a demalceni maoUage used as cataplasm or ta emollient drink. The 
Caoao (Theobroma) and the Cotton (Oossypium herbaoeam) belong to this family. 
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Latix Namis. Ehglish Namm . Gbolog'l Statioh. Natuual Habitat. 

CaUirrhoe, Nutt 

G. digitata, Nutt, Limestone, • Rocky, open places. 

*C. pedata, T. & Gr., " " 

Gossypium, L., . . Cotton. 

G. herbacenm, L , CuItiTated. 

SidOy L. 

S. spinosa. L., Sand, . . Dry sterile places. 

AhuiUon^ Tourn., . • Indian Mallow. 

A. Avicennse, Gart., . VeWet-leaf, Waste places, &c. Introd 



mia, L., . 
T. Americana, L., 
? T. alba, Mich., 



TiliaceflB.^ Linden Family, 

. Basswood. 

Limestone, 



Banks* 



Meluif L., 

M. azedarach, L.' 



Xtfium, L , • 

L. Virginiannm, L , 

L. perenne, L., • 



MeliaceSB. Bead- Tree FamUy. 
• Pride of India. 

LinaoeSB.* Fttue Family. 



. Flax. 

. Wild flax. 



Sandy, 
Limestone, 



. Borders of prairies. 
. Prairies. 



Ozalidaoea.* Wood-Sorrel Family, 

Oxdlis, L., . . . Wood sorrel. 

0. violacea, L., . . Violet wood sorrel, . Sandstone, . Rocky woods. 

0. stricta, L., • . Yellow wood sorrel, .... Cultivated ground. 

OeraniaoeSB. Cranesbill Family. 

GeraniumjL,, . . Cranesbill. 

G. macalatnm, L.,' . Wild Cranesbill, Thickftts and prairies. 

7 G. Caroliniannm, L., . . . . Sandy, . • Barren places. 



' The plants of this family have nearly the same properties as the HallowB. The bark of the Ba«w«od 
is used for making ropes and coarse oloth. Its wood is toft, white. The fhiit has been prepuvd for 
making chocolate. The tea of the flowers an ednlcent, cooling, and valnable drink. 

* The fniit of this tree, which is onltivated ss ornament, is said to be poisonons, thongh eatea by binii 
and children. Used as a rermifnge. Its pnlp, says Michanz, is good against soarfy siekne«. A deeoe- 
tioB of the bark as tea is Termifnge and also pargatlTe. Used for Intermittent fcTers. 

* Plants of this (kmily are known by the ase of the fibres of the stems. The seeds of the cmmmb 
Flax {Linum usitatisnmum, L.) are emollient as cataplasm, and yield a valaable oil. The Cotton kai 
banished the Flax from the Sonthern States. 

* All the species of this family contain a considerable quantity of oxalate of potash, whieh gires to Um 
plants an agreeable taste and cooling, laxatlre properties. 

* Plant with short, branching stems, leaTes out in three or five diyisions, large purplish flower, aad 
loBg^beaked capsule. Much used as family medicine. Root (collected in autumn) astringeot, witkoet 
bitter taste, useful in diarrhcea, children cholera, loss of blood, stone in the bladder. 
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Latu NAiiif . Emoush Nambs. Gsoloo'l Statiok. Natural Habitat. 

Balsaminaoeo.' Balaam Family, 

Impatiens,L., • . Jewel-weed. 

I. pallida, Natt., . . Pale Touch-me-not, Limestone, . Mammotli Spring, 

? I. faWa, Natt., . . Spotted Touch-me-not, *^ . • Wet shadj places. 

BntaoeSD. Bue Family, 

Zanihoxylum, Col,* . Prickly Ash. 

? Z. Americannm, Mill., ^' . . Limestone, • Rocky places. 

*? Z. Carolinianum, N., " . . " « 

*Z.macrophyllam,Nutt,« u n 

Ptdeaj L., . . • Hop*tree. 

P. trlfoliata, L ,^ . . << . • Limestone, . Rocky banks. 

AUaTiihuSj Desf., . . Chinese Sumach. 

A. glandulosus, Desf.,» . Cultivated. 

Anaeardiaoee.* Cashew Family. 

Rhus^ L , . • • Sumach. 

*R. cotinoides, Nutt., Limestone, . Banks of Grand River. 

R. glabra, L., . . Smooth Sumach, . " . , Rocky, barren places. 

R. typhina, L., . . Staghom Sumach, Hillsides and prairies. 

R. copallina, L., . . Dwarf Sumach, . ^ . . Barren. 

? R. venenata, D C.,^ . Poison Sumach, Swamps. 

R. Toxicodendron, L.,^ . Poison Ivy, . . Mostly climbing, Barren and rich land, &c. 

R. aromatica. Ait., • Fragrant Sumach, . Limestone, . Rocks and barren. 



YitaceflB. Vine Family. 

VUiSf Tour., . . • Grape. 

*V. bipinnata, T. k Gr., Damp, rich bottoms. 

*y. incisa, Nutt, Prairies and copses. 

*V. indivisa, Willd., Swamps and bottoms. 

V. labrusca, L., . . Northern Fox grape, Limestone, . Moist thickets. 

V. aestivalis, Mich., • Summer grape, . Cherty limestone, Dry rocky places. 

*y. cordifolia, Mich., . Frost grape, Thickets along riyers. 

*V. riparia, Mich., " « " 

V. vulpina, L., , . Muscadine, . . Limestone, . Rocky places. 

' Fine name, bat do valuable property. 

* Shrubs with pinnate leaves and prickly stems. Bark bitter, aromatic, causing in the month the flow 
of laliva ; used against toothache, paralysis of the tongne and of the mnscles of the month. Also a sndo- 
rifle medicine. 

* Kattall says that this species grows in Arkansas rather than the former. 

* Fruit bitter, aromatic, nsed as a substitute for Hope in the fabrication of beer. 

' Fine shade tree, but objectionable on account of the bad odor of the flowers and its disposition to 
ran. 
' Ko American species of this family has any good property. Some species are poisonoos. 
^ Very poisonous. I have not seen it in Arkansas, but people said it was abundant in the swamps. 
' Poisonous, like the former, to the touch. Milk sickness is attributed to it in some countries. 

23 
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Lath Namis. Eholisr Nambs. Gboloo'l Statioh. Natubal Habitat. 

Ampehpnaf Mich., . Virginian creeper. 

A. quinqaefolia, . . '^ . • Limestone, . Alluvial in woods. 

BhamnaoeflB.^ BucktJiom Family, 

Berchemiaf Neck., . . Supple Jack. 

B. yolubilis, DC, Damp rich bottoms. 

EhamnuSf Tonm., . . Buckthorn. 

? R. lanceolatu8| Pursh., .... Limestone, • Cliffs. 

B. Carolinianus, L., . Alder Bucktborn, Barren banks, &c 

CeanoihtUf L., . . New Jersey tea. 

G. Americanus, L., . '* " . Sandy, . . Dry thickets and prairies. 

*C. ovalis, Bigel., '* • . Bocky places. 

CelastraoeflB. Staff tree Family. 

CelasiruSf L., • . Staff-tree. 

? C. scandens, L., . . Waxwork, • • . • -. . Thickets. 

HuonymuSf Toum,j* • Spindle-tree. 

E. atropnrpuiieus. Jack., Burning bush, Shady places, thickets, &c. 

? E. Americanus, L., . Strawberry bush, Rocky shady places. 

SapindaceflB. Soapberry Family. 

Staphyleaj L., . • Bladder-nut. 

S. trifolia, L., . . '* . • Limestone, . Thickets and banks. 

AetcvhiSj L.,' . . Buckeye. 

^A. Pavia, L., . . Red Buckeye, . Limestone, . Alluvial soil. Thickets. 

? A. flava. Ait, . . Sweet Buckeye, . '* . . Rich bottoms. 

SapinduSy L., . . Soap-berry. 

*S. marginatus, Willd., Sandy, • . Banks of rivers. 



AoerineflB. Maple Family, 



Acer, Tour., . 
A. saccharinum, L.,^ 
A. dasycarpum, Ehr.,^ 
? A. rubrum, L.,* • 
Kegundo, Moen., • 



Maple. 

Sugar maple, . 
Silver maple, . 
Red maple, 
Ashleaved maple. 



Limestone, • Shady banks. 
** and sandy, River banks. 
** alluvial, • Swamps and banks. 



N. aoeroides, M.,^ Lime'one, alluvial, Low grounds. 



* Bark and fruit of f peoieg of this family ar« generally purgative, and sometimei vomitive. 

* Wood hard, tongh, used for spindles, and by watchmakers for cleaning-wood. 

* Fruit abounds in potash and starch. Bark bitter, tonic, good for tanning and dyeiag yellov 
Wood soft. 

* Very rare in Arkansas. Wood strong, heavy, not durable, used for cabinet work ; slow seasoalnf- 

* Wood white, fine-grained, softer than any other maple. 

* Wood fine-grained, light, emidoyed for chairs, stocks of guns, Ac. Probably grows in Arkaases. 

1 Common in Arkansas. Generally in a rich lime soil. Wood fine and even-graiaed, yeUovifk 
veined, used for cabinet-work. 
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Latin Naubs. EnglmB Namss. Qboloo'l Station. Natural Habitat. 

Folyg^aces. Milkwort Family. 

Pdygala, Toar.,' . . Milkwort. 

*P. parporea, L., . . . Wet meadowSi prairies. 

P. latsea, Sand, . . Barren. 

♦P. incamata, L., Dry soil, prairies. 

P. Terticillata, L., Sand, . Fields and barren. 

P. fastigiata, Nntt., Prairies and barren. 

Kromeriaj Loefl., . 

*K. laneeolata, Tor., Sand, . . Barren. 



Legmninoss.' TuUe Family. 

LupintUj Toor., . . Lupine. 

? L. villosus, Willd., Sand, . . Barren. 

Crotdariaj L., . . Rattle-box. 

C. sagittal is, L., Cherty Limestone, Barren. 

Trifolium, L.,* . . Clover. 

T. arveuse, L., . . Stone clover, . . Sandy, . . Fields and barren. 

T. pratense, L., . . Red clover, Caltivated. 

T. reflexam, L.,* . . Buffalo clover, . Alluvial, . . Woods and meadows. 

T. repens, L., . . White clover, Old fields. 

*T. Garolinianum, Micb.,' .... Sandy, . . Fields. 
HosackiOj Doug. 

^PursbiaDa, Bent, Prairies. 

I^oraiUa^ L. 
*P.linearirolia,T.&Gr. 

*P. digitata, Nutt., Sand, . • Hills of Arkansas River. 

*P. fioribnnda, Nutt, Prairies. 

*P. cryptocarpa, T. & Gr. 

*P. eglandolosa, Ell., Dry soil. 

*P. simplex, Nutt, Plains of Red River. 

P. melilotoides, Mich., . . . . . Sand, . . Prairies and barren. 
DaleeLf L. 

*D. laxiflora, Porsh., Prairies. 

*D. lanuginosa, Nutt., Sand, . . Banks of Arkansas River. 

*D. anrea, Nutt, Prairies. 

D. alopecuroides, Willd., .... Sand, . . Banks. 



' Boots bitter, astringent, tonie ; employed agidnst the bite of snakes, against dysentery, Ac. Pro- 
perties not well known. 

* Properties different. Some species are strongly pnrgative, some vermifVige, most of them nntritive, 
either for man by the seeds like the beans, or for cattle by the stems and leaves like the clover. Some 
species give a bine color nsed for dyeing ; some are most useful gums. Gam Arabic, Copabes, Balm of 
Pern, Ac. 

' Some species, especially Red clover, are introduced for cultivation. Benefiting the soil, espe- 
cially when turned in. 

* An American species. Flowers as large as the Red clover. Merits to be tried for cultivation. 

' Species of sweet clover (Melilotus) and of Lucerne (Medicago) are numerous and much cultivated 
in Europe ; but our American climate is too dry for such culture. 
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Latin Namis. Enolibh Nambs. Osoloo l Station. Natukal Habitat. 

Pdalastemonj Micb. 

*P. multiflornm, Nutt., Prairies. 

P. candidum, Micb., Dry prairies. 

*P. phleoides, T. & Gr. 

P. yiolaceum, Mich., Limestone, . High prairies. 

*P. decambens, Natt, Plains of Bed Rifer. 

Amorpha, L., . . False Indigo. 

A. fraticosa, L., Sandstone, . Rocky creeks. 

*A. paniculata, T. & Gr., Prairies. 7 

*A. canescens, Natt.,^ . Lead plant, Dry prairies. 

Robinia, L., • . . Locust-tree. 

R. Pseudacacia, L.,' . White Locust, . Limestone, . Rocky places and prairies. 

R. hispida, L., Sandstone, • Dry barren bills. 

SesbaniOf Pers. 

*S. macrocarpa, Muhl., Wet places. 

Tephrosiaf Pers., . . Hoary Pea. 

T. Virginiana, Pers., • Goat*8 Rue, . . Sandstone, • Dry barren bills. 

*T.onobrychoide8, Nutt., Plains of Red River. 

T. spicata, T. & Gr., Sandstone, . Dry barren places. 

? T. hispidula, Mich., « . . « " 

Glycyrrhizaf Tour., . Liquorice. 

*G. lepidota, Nutt, Banks of rivers. 

Indigoferctf L., . . Indigo plant. 

*I. leptosepala, Nutt, Plains of Arkansas River. 

Astragalus^ L., . . Milkvetch. 

*A. trichocalyx, Nutt, Prairies. 

*A. pachycarpus, T. & Gr., Prairies. 

*A. distortus, Nutt 

*A. Nuttallianus, DC, " 

7 A. Canadensis, L., Sandy, . . Thickets. 

7 A. Mezicanus, DC, Prairies. 

AeMchynomene, L., . . Sensitive Joint Vetch. 

A. hispida, Willd., Sand, . • Plains. 

Desmodium, D C, . Tick Trefoil. 

D. nudiflcrum, DC, Sandstone, • Rocky woods. 

D. acuminatum, DC., •' " 

D. pauciflorum, DC, Hilly woods. 

D. Canadense, DC, Dry woods and prairies. 

D. canescens, DC,.... .... Rich soil, prairies. 

*D.cuspidatum,T. &Gr., Banks of rivers and rotd4. 

*D. viridiflorum. Beck., Alluvial, . . Woody bottoms. 

*D. rbombifolium, DC,.... " . . Dry rich soiL 

7 D. ciliare, DC, Dry hills and copses. 

*D. rigidum, DC., Open woodland. 



' Said to grow on lead-beftring rocks. I did not sao it in Arkansts. 

* Valnable speeies. Common in Arkansas, bat often a ahmb. Wood groenifh, yellow, browa-vtiat4, 
iioe-grained, strong, reeisting decay better than any other wood. Uied in naval architeetare aad in 
eabinet>work. M aoh exported to England, but becoming toaroe. Leaves eseeUent fo«d for ettUe. 
Roota 8weet-ta«ted. 
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Latin Namis. Emolish Namib. Gboloo*& Station. Natural Habitat. 

D. lessiUfolinm, T. & Gr., Prairies. 

? D. rotandifoliam, DC, Dry soil. 

D. panicalatam, DC, Woods and prairies. 

LespedezOy Mich., . • Bush clover. 

L. procnmbens, Mich., Cbert& Sandstone, Rocky woods. 

L. repens, Bart, ^ " '' Dry soil, barren. 

L Tiolacea, Pers.. Sand, . . Woods and thickets. 

L. Stnvei, Nntt., Limestone, • Barren and hills. 

L hirta, £11., Sandstone, &c^ . Dry rocky prairies. 

L. capitata, Mich., . ..... " u a 

StyloianiheSf Sw., • . Pencil flower. 

S. elatior, Sw., Sand, . . Barren. 

Vkia, Tonr., . . . Vetch Tare. 

V. Americana, Walt, Borders of thickets. 

V. Caroliniana, Walt, Banks of prairies. 

*V. Lsvenworthii, T.& Gr. 

*V. micrantha, Nutt, Prairies and woods. 

LaihynUf L., . . Everlasting Pea. 

*L posillns, EIL, Prairies? 

PhoieoluSf L., • . Kidney-Bean. 

? P. perennis, Walt., . Wild Bean, . . Limestone, • Rocky banks. 

*P. leiospermns, T. & Gr., Plains. ? 

Doliehot, lu 

*D. moltiflorns, T. & Gr., .... Allnvial, . • Banks. 

Apios, Boer., • . • Ground-nut 

A. taberosa, Moen., Alluvial, . . Shady fertile soil. 

BhifTiehosiOf D C, 

R.toment08a, T.&Gr., Sandstone, Dry open places. 

*R. latifolia, Nutt, Woods. 

Galaetioy R. Brl, . • Milk Pea. 

*G. pilosa, T. & Gr., Sandstone, • Dry open woods. 

AmphiearpaeOj Ell., • Hog pea-nut 

A. monoica, Nutt, Woodland, thickets. 

*A. Pitcheri, T. & Gr., Plains of Red River. 

ClUcriOf L., . . . Butterfly-pea. 

C. Mariana, L., Sand? . Dry soil. (M. Cox.) 

Baptisioj Vent., . . False Indigo. 

*B. lanceolata. Ell., Sandstone, • Dry rocky soil. 

*B. villosa, £11. 

*B. spbasrocarpa, Nutt, .... Alluvial, • . Plains. 

B. lencopheea, Nutt, Sandstone, . Banks of rivers. 

♦B. australis, R. Br., " " 

B. leucantha, T. & Gr., Rich soil. 

SophorOjLu 

*S. affinis, T. & Gr., Prairies. 

CVrctt, L., . . • Red-Bud. 

C. Canadensis, L.,^ Alluvial, • • Rich banks and bottoms. 



* Common in Arkansas. Wood hard, finely veinedi susceptible of good polish. Bads preserved in 
Tinegar for piokles. 
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Latin Names. English Nambs. Gboloo'l STAtioN. Natubal Habitat. 

Cas8i€L, L.y • . . Senna. 

G. Marilandica, L.,' . Wild Senna. Alluvial Lime., . Fat bottoms. 

*G. obtusifolia, L., . Dry soil. 

G. chamiBcrista, L., . Partridge pea, . Limestone cbert, Sandy and rocky prairies. 
Qymnocladus^ Lam., . Goffee-tree. 

G. Ganadensisy Lam.,' Banks of rivers. 

Glediischiaj L., . . Honey Locust. 

G. triacanthos, L.,* . Black Locust, . Limestone, . Ricb soil, barren, wet, and 

Schrankiaf Willd., . Sensitive Briar. [dry bottoms. 

S. uncinata, Willd., Sand, • . Barren and prairies. 

DesmanlhuSf Willd. 

D. bracbyloba, D G., Sandy, . . Prsiries and banks . 

*D. Jamesii, T. & Gr., Sources of CanadianRirer. 

*D. leptolobus, T. & Gr., Prairies.? 

Acacia, Neck. 

*A. Itttea, Lea., Prairies. 

*A. hirta, NutL, . Plains of Red River. 



RosacesB.* JRose Family. 

PrunuSf L., . . . Plum and Gherry. 

P. Americana, Mart ,^ . Wild plum, . . Alluvial lime, &c.. Banks and tbickets. 

*P. Ghicasa, Mich., . Gbickasaw plum, . 

P. pumila, L., . . Dwarf cherry, . Limestone, • Rocky banks. 

P. serotina, D G.,^ . . Wild black cherry, . M. G. and sandst.. Alluvial woods. 

*P. Garoliniana, Mich., Limestone, . Rocky banks. 

SpirasOj L., • • • Meadow sweet. 

S. opulifolia, L., . . Nine bark, . . Limestone, . Banks and rocky creeks. 

*S. aruncus, L., '' . . Shady and rocky creeks. 

Oilleniaj Moench, . . Indian Physic. 

G. stipulacea, Nutt,^ . American Ipecac, . Sandstone, • Dry sterile soil. 



*■ The leaves are very valuable a« purgative in intermittent fevers. The plant abounds where th« 
fever is endemie. 

* Wood hard, tough, strong, good for building and cabinet-making. Bark very bitter. 

' Wood hard, flity-two pounds per cubic feet when dry. Biffioalt to split; not muck used, except for 
fences as sapling. Grows everywhere, but likes limestone soil. 

* Plants generally with an astringent principle, which makes some species useAil in medicine as febri« 
fuge, or against dysentery. Some have been compared to Cinchona, This principle is found dilated in 
most of the fruito, apples, pears, cherries, plums, peaches, Ac., and renders them most wholesome food 
in the fall. The kernels of some fruits of this family give by distillation Pmssic acid, a violent poisoo. 
Useful gums exude from some trees of this most Interesting family, which gives ns our finest ftowen fer 
the garden. 

* Is much improved by cultivation. PrunuM spifioaa has been introduced for hedgos. 

* A large tree, common in Arkansas. Wood compact, fine-grained, susceptible of brilliaat polish 
good for cabinet-work. The bark, branches, and roots have an aromatic taste, and are tonic. The frail 
in Brandy is a cordial against fevers. 

"* Flower white, with erect a little unequal petals. Leaves cut in three, with divisions doubly deatote, 
with a large stipule at the base. Many properties have been attributed te it without reason. Il hss a 
bitter and pungent taste. Always grows on a poor soil. 
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IiATiN Namm . Enoush Nambb. Gboloo'l Station. Natural Habitat. 

Agrimonia^ Tour., . . Agrimony. 

? A. Eapatoria, L., Limestone, • Woods and banks. 

A. paryiflora, Ait, " . . « " 

Sanguisorba, L., . • Great Burnet. 

*S. annua, Nutt., Plains of Red River. 

Geunif L., . . • Avcns. 

6. album, Gm., Prairies. (M. Cox.) 

*G. Virginianum, L , Limestone, . Damp fertile soil. 

*G. vemum, ** . . Woods and thickets. 

PoteniiUa,L.t • • Cinque foil. 

P. Canadensis, L., Cherty, . . Dry prairies. 

FragariOy Tour., • . Strawberry, 

F. Virginiana, Ehr., Clayey soil, . Woods and prairies. 

Rvibus^ L., . . . Bramble. 

R. villosus, Ait., . . High Blackberry, . Alluvial, . • Borders of woods and pra. 

R. Canadensis, L , . . Dewberry, . . Sandstone, . Rocky hills and creeks. 

R. trivialis, Mich., • . Low Bush-Blackberry, .... Dry soil, barren. 

R. cuneifolius, Pursh., . Sand Blackberry, . Sandstone, . Banks. 

i?o«a, Tonm., . . Rose. 

R. setigera, Mich., . . Prairie Rose, . . Limestone, . Banks, prairies, and bott 

R. lucida, Ehr., . . Dwarf Rose, • . '^ . . Margin of swamps. 

*R foliosa, Nutt, Prairies. 

CrcUcegtiSf L.,* » » Hawthorn. 

Crus-galli, L., Limestone, . Thickets and banks. 

C. coccinea, L., . . Scarlet Thorn, . " . . Thickets. Rocky banks. 

C. tomentosa, L., . . Pear Thorn, • . " . . Woods k swamps. M. Spg. 

C. punctata, Jacq., Borders of prairies. 

C. spathulata, Mich., Limestone & sandy. Prairies. Mam. Springs. 

*C. lestivalis, Tor. & Gr., Low wet banks. 

C. flara. Ait., • . Summer haw, . . Sandy, . . Prairies. 

? C. parTifolia, Ait, . Dwarf thorn, . . '* . . Dry soil. 

PjprtUy L., . . . Pear-apple. 

? P. coronaria, L.,' . Crab-apple, . • Limestone, . Borders of woods. 
? P. angustifolia. Ait* 

P. arbutifolia, L., • . Chokeberry, . . Sandstone, . Cliffs. 
Amelanchier, T. & Gr., . Juneberry. 

?A.Canadensis,T. & Gr., Shad Bush, • . Sandstone, . Swampy ground, springs, 

and dry rocky places. 

CalycanthaceflB. Allspice Family. 

Calycanihus, L., • . Carolina Allspice. 

? C. floridus, L.,^ Sandstone, • Rocky hills, &c. 



* The best species for hedges is CratsBgos oxysoantha, L., introdaoed from Europe. 

* I did not see this species on our way through Arkansas, but heard that it was In plenty around the 
Northern prairies. 

* Resembles the former, and is often oonfounded with it 

* I did not see it in Arkansas, but on the southern limits of Missouri near Arkansas. 
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Latin Namis. Ehqlish Nambb. Qboloo'l Station. Natubal Habitat. 

Helattomaees. 

Rkexioj L., . . . Deer-grass. 

*R. Virginica, L., Sandy, . . Moist places. 

LythraeeflB. LootettHfe FomUy, 

Hypobrichia^ Cart 

*H. Nattallii, T. & Gr., Slow streams, ponds. 

AfiifMLnniay Hoost. 

*A. latifolia, L., Wet places. 

Lyihrum^ L.^ . . • Loosestrife. 

L. alatum, Parsb., Wet prairies. 

Deeodon, Gmel. 

? D. Yerticillatum, Gm., Swamps of Mississ. River. 

CupJiea, Jacq. 

C. Tiscosissima, Jacq , ^^^Yt • • Boads and wet prairies. 

Onagraees. Evming-Primroie Family. 

Oenothera, L , . . Evening Primrose. 

0. biennis, L., Prairies. 

*0. rbombipetala, Nutt., Plains of Red River. 

*0. sinnata, L., Fields and grassj placca 

*0. speciosa, Nutt., Plains of Bed River. 

0. linifolia, Nntt., Sandy, i . Prairies. 

*0. triloba, Natt, Arid plains of Red River. 

♦0. serrulata, Nutt , " •* 

OaurOf L. 

G. biennis, L., Limestone, • Rocky prairies. 

G. filipes, Sp., " . . " " 

*G. sinnata, Nutt 
♦G. villosa, Torr. 

*G. coccinea, Nntt., Plains. 

*G. parviflora, Dong. 
Stenosiphon, Spach. 

S. virgattts, Sp., Magnesian limest., Barren. 

JusticeOy L. 

* J. repens, L , Ponds. 

*J. occidentalis, Nutt, Margin of ponds. 

*J. leptocarpa, Nutt, Ponds and swamps. 

Ludwigia, L., . . False Loosestrife. 

L. alternifolia, L., Swamps. 

L. polycarpa, Sp. & C, Cl^Ti • Low prairies. 

L. palustris. Ell., Limestone, . Along streams. 

Proserpinaca, L., . . Mermaid weed. 

P. palustris, L., Swamps and ditcbes. 

MyriophyUumj Vat, • Water Milfoil. 

M. spicatnm, L., . Bayoos. 

*M. beterophyllum, Mich., Ponds and slow strcant. 

M. Bcabratum, Mich , Mammoth Spring. 
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Latut Kambs. EiroLisH Namis. Gboloo'l Station. Natural Habitat. 

Loasaees. 

MenizdiOj Plam. 

*M. oligosperma, Natt^ • • . • ^ Rocky places. 

*M. rhombifolia, Natt, Plains of Red River. 

Caetaces, Cactus Family. 

OpurUia^ Toarn.,^ . . Prickly pear. 

0. valgaris, L., Limestone, . Rocks. 

0. Missouriensis, Nutt^ Arid plains. 

OrossolaeeeD. Currant FamUy. 

RibeSf L., . . . Currant. Gooseberry. 

R. floridnm, L., Limestone, . Rocky borders of M. Spg. 

*R. anrenm, Pnrsh., '< . . Banks of streams. 

*R. tenaifloram, Lind., '' ^ . '' '' 

Passifloraces. Passion Flower Family. 

Passiflorafh.f • . Passionflower. 

P. incarnata, L., Sand and clay, . Thickets, dry, poor soil. 

*P. lutea, L., Allnvial, . . Thickets, bottoms. 

CuonrbitaoesB. Gourd FamUy. 

SicyoSf L., . • . Star Cucumber. 

*S. angulatus, L., Sandy, . • Banks of rivers. 

CrassnlaoeflB. Orpine Family. 

Sedumy L. • • . Stone-crop. 

*S. sparsiflorum, Natt, Plains of Red River. 

S. tematnm, Mich., Limestone, . Rocky banks. 

S. pulchellum, Mich., " . . Humected rocks. 

Pentharumj Gron., . Ditch stone-crop. 

P. sedoides, L., Limestone, • Ditches and wet prairies. 

Saxifragaoes. Saxifrage Family. 

SaxifragOf L., • • Saxifrage. 

S. Virginiensis, Mich., Sandstone, &c., Hnmected rocks. 

> The Priokly pear reddens the urine of those who eat it in some quantity. This has been taken as an 
effusion of blood, but it is only a harmless coloration. 
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Latim Nambs. EMGLif h Namu. Gboloo'l Statiom. NatukaIi Habitat« 

HeueherOj L., . • Alam root 

H. Americana, L.,^ • '^ • . Limestone, &c , . Prairies. 

Hydrangea^ Gron. 

H. arborescens, L., 6andstone| • Becky banks. 

Eamamelaees. 

ffamameliSf L., . . Witch-Hazel. 

H. Virginica, L.,' Limestone, • Bockj banks and woods. 

Liqiiidambarf L., . . Sweet gum. 

L. Stjraciflaa, L.,* Sandstone, • Allavial fertile soil. 

VmballifarflB/ Panley FamUy, 

HydroeoiyUj Tour., . Pennywort 

H. umbellata, L., Limewater, . Mammoth Spring. 

? H. rannncu]oides, L., Borders of streams. 

Sanicula, Tonrn., . . Black snakeroot 

S. Marilandica, L., Woods and thickets. 

Erynffium, Tour., . . Button snakeroot 

*£. diffusum, Tor., Canadian Biver. 

*£.Lffivenworthii,T & Gr., Plains of Bed Biver. 

E. yuccaefolium, Mich., . Button snakeroot,' . Allnrial, • . Swamps and bottoms. 

E. Virginianum, Lam., • " . Sandstone, . Bocky open woods. 

*E. Baldwinii, Spr., Sand, , , ^ ** sterile placet. 

DaucuSj Tourn., • . Carrot 

? D. Carota, L./ Boadsides. 

*D. pusillus, Mich , Prairies. 

Polytceniaj D C. 

? P. Nuttallii, DC., Barren. 

Paatinaea^ Tour., . . Parsnip. 

? P. sativa, L., Fields. Introduced, 



> ThU plant is generally known under the name of Alum-root. In ArkanBas, it growi espeeUlly oa 
dry rocky prairies. The whole plant is glandular, haiiy, with ronndish-Iobed learet fron the root, like 
the Mape, bearing a long greeniah raeeme of small flowers. The palrerised root is naed with taeeMi is 
canceroas diseases. 

* Resembles the true Haiel by its leares, but easily known by greenish-yellow flowen itpptaring ia ths 
fall and winter. Its branches were used for divining rods. The Indians used its bark as ^rtai mtdi- 
ritte. It has no real medical yirtne. 

* A large and beautiful tree, with compact, flne-grained, but easily decayed wood, need for cabinet- 
work. The gum which exudes from the tree in summer has a pleasant odor, but no medieal properties. 

* Plants with Tarious properties in dllTerent parts. Roots generally eatable and wholesome, like tks 
Carrot. Leaves and stems, as in the Water Hemlock, eontaining an acrid juice, often Tory poisooea*. 
Seeds with an aromatic oil, which renders them toniCi stimulating, and aromatio as medicines. Tbs 
name of the family indicates the disposition of their small white flowers borne on numeroas pedieds 
arranged like the branches of an nmbrella. 

■ Plant with long linear leaves about one inch broad, ciliate with soft spines; flowen oa a loaf 
peduncle, in round green heads. Root bitter, aromatic, highly esteemed in the South as diaphoretic sad 
expectorant 

* Bometimes escaped firom garden. 
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Latih Nambs. Exglish Names. Gioloo'l Statioii. Natubal Habitat. 

Archemora, DC.,. • Cowbane. 

A. rigida, D G.,^ Swamps. Wet meadows. 

Tiedmanniay D C, • False Water Dropwort. 

? T. teretifolia, D C.,» 
CymopUntSf Raf. 

*C. glomeratus, • • Plains. 

Cynosciadium^ D C. 

*G. digitatum, DC, Wet prairies and ponds. 

*C. pinnatum, D C, . " . " 

Thaspium, Nutt., . . Meadow Parsnip. 

T. barbioode, Nutt., Limestone, • Rocky banks. 

Zizia^ D C. 

Z. integerrimai D G., Rich woods. 

Hdosciadiumy Koch. 

*H. leptophjllum, D G., . . • • Alluvial, • . Banks. 

Leptocaulis, Nutt. 

*L. inermis, Nutt., Prairies. 

*L. diflFusus, Nutt., " 

*L. patens, Nutt, ^' 

*L. echinatus, Nutt. 

CicuUty L., . . . Water hemlock. 

? G. maculata, L.,* • • Spotted Gowbane. Beaver-poison. Swamps. 

Sium^ L., . . . Water Parsnip. 

S. angnstifoHum, L., Limestone water, Mammoth Spring. 

ChcerophyUum, L., . Ghervil. 

G. procumbens, Lam., Moist, shady, rich soil. 

*G. Tainturieri, Hook & Am., Prairies. 

ConiuMf L , . . • Poison Hemlock. 

? G. maculatum, L.,^ Roadsides. Introduced. 

EuhphuSf Nutt. 

*E. Americanus, Nutt., Prairies. 

Atremoy D C. 

^A. Americana, D G., Prairies. 

Erigentaj Nutt, . . Harbinger of Spring. 

? E. bnlbosa, Nutt, Alluvial, . . Rich shady bottoms. 



' One of th« nameroas plants to which milk siokneu is attributed. Poisonous to the cattle. Stem 
tmooth. Leaves out in three lanceolate, scarcely toothed leaflets. Common in swamps and marshy 
bottonu. 

' I saw it in Illinois, near the Missiatippi River, not tar from the limits of Arkansas. 

' Plant very poisonous. Stem four to six feet high, striate, spotted green and purple. Leaves divided 
three times, pinnate, divisions small, lanceolate, serrate. Fmit roand, laterally contracted, ribbed, 
with the taste of anise. Habit the marshes. Probably in Arkansas. 

* A large herb, with smooth spotted stems. Leaves sheathing, large, decompound with imall lanceolate 
leaflets. Fruit ovate, compressed, ribbed. Flowers small, with an involucre of flve leaves. A violent 
poison, narcotic and aorid. I did not see it in Arkansas, but in Illinois. Introduced. Some other 
species of this family are introduced in gardens : the Parsley, Celery, Dill, Fennel, Caraway, Coriander, 
Ao. Mostly used as condiment and for their aromatic seeds. 
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ARAUACEiB; CORNACEJE; CAPRIFOLIACEiC:. 



Latin Names. 



ArcUiaf L., 

A. spiDOsa, L., . • Hercules* club, 

A. quinquefoliai T. & Gr., Ginseng,* 



EiiOLisH Namis. Giolog'l Statiom. 
Araliaces. Ginaeng Family, 



Natukal Habitat. 



Limestone, 
Alluvial, &c., 



River banks (rare). 
Rich woods. 



Comus, L., • 
C. florida, L.,' 
C. sericea, L., 
C. stricta. Lam., 



ComaceeD. Dogwood Familg. 



ComeL 
Dogwood, 
Kinnikinnik, • 
Stiff cornel, . 
Tupelo. Sour Gum. 
Black gum,* . 



Ni/Ma, L., 

N. multiflora, Wang., 

N. grandidentata, Micb., Large Tupelo,^ 

*N. capitata, Walt., . Ogecbee Lime,' 



Sand and lime, &c. Dry hills, borders of wood. 
Limestone, &c , Banks of streams. 

Mammoth Spring. 



ti 



Sandstone k chert, Fertile soil. Hillsides, bks. 
Alluvial, • . Swamps and bajous. 



M 



CaprifoliaceflB.* Honeysuckle Family. 

SgmphoricarpuSy Dill., . Snowberry. 

S. vulgaris, Mich., . . Indian Currant, • On every formation and situation. 

Loniceraf L., • . Honeysuckle. 

? L. sempervirens. Ait., Borders of swamps. 

L. albiflora, T. & Gr.,^ . . . . . Limestone, • Banks and prairies. 

Triasteumf L., . . Feverwort Horse Gentian. 

T. perfoliatum, L.,* . '' . . Limestone, . Prairies and rocky baoki. 

*T. angttstifolium, L., Shady places. 

Sambueus, L , . . Elder. 

S. Canadensis, L., Limestone, . Rich soil, thickets. 

Viburnum, L., • . Arrow wood. 

V. nudum, L., . . Withe-rod, . . Alluvial, • . Swamps. 

V. prunifolium, L., . Black haw, . . Limestone, . Rocky banks, thickets. 

V. dentatum, L., . . Arrow wood, . . Alluvial, . . Low ground. 

? y. acerifolium, L., • Dock-Mackie, Woods. 



' Root aromatie and sUmalant. Bspeeially gathered for export to China. 

* Wood eloM'grained, uaed for oabinet-work and wooden wedges. Bark astringeni, tonie, febriftigt. 
The infusion of the flowers is used against eolic. The bark of the Kinnikinnik is also febrift^pti oAai 
snbstitated for Cinchona. 

* Wood Arm, olose-grained, and not to be split, on aoconnt of the erossing of its fibres. Used for wkMb 
or shafts, or such work as requires toughness. It bums slowly and gives mnoh beat. 

* Abounds in the swamps of Sontbem Arkansas. A large tree. Wood soft, soareely used. 

* The fmii preserved in sugar is said to have a delicious flavor. 

■ Some species have medical properties. The floweis of the Elder are sadorillo, and the bark is eaetie 
and purgative. The root of the Feverwort or Horse-Gentian is also paigative, and in strong dcM s 
powerful emetic. 

^ Probably the same as I have seen growing on limestone banks above CsrroUton. But the leaves only 
were left. 

* Stem hirsute, one to two feet high, with opposite oval-polnted leaves, narrowed at the base. FIowk* 
doll brown, and scarcely remarked in the axil of the leaves. Fruit orange-yellow, resembling the frait 
of the Rose. 
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Latxx Naxu. Enolish Naxbs. Gboi>oo*l Station. Natural. Habitat. 

Kubiaces.' Madder Family. 

Gdliutn, L., • • . Bedstraw. 

*G. Tirgatum, Nutt, Dry prairies. 

G. trifidoniy L., Alluvial, . . Swamps, bottoms. 

G. triflorum, Mich , Woods. 

G. pilosam, Ait., Sandstone, . Dry rocky woods. 

*G. circsezans, Mich., AUurial, . . Rich soil, woodland. 

G. latifolium. Mich., Sandy, . • Rocky dry ridges. 

Spennaeoeef L, . . Button weed. 

? S. glabra, L., Sand, . . Banks. 

Diodia, L. 

D. teres, Walt, Sandy, . . Dry soil, fields, Ac. 

Cq>halanihus, L; . . Button bash. 

C. occidentalis, L., Allavial, . . Swamps, wet meadows. 

MiieheUajJj.f . . . Partridge berry. 

M. repens, L., Limestone, • Mossy, rocky banks. 

OJderdandxaj Plum., . Bluets. 

? 0. glomerata, Mich.,' Sandy, . . Wet places, roadsides. 

0. stenophylla, T. k Gr., .... Limestone. . Rocky open woods. 

*0. longifolia. Hook., Shady banks. 

0. purpurea. T. k Gr., Sandstone, . Rocky woods. 

? 0. caerulea, Hook., Prairies. 

*0. minima, T. k Gr., Banks of rivers. 

Meireola, L., . . . Mitrewort. 

?M. petiolata, T.&Gr., Damp shady soil. 

Spigdiay L.,* . . • Worm grass. 

S. Marilandica. L., . . *' Rich woods. 

ValerianaceflB. Valerian Family* 

Fedia, Moench., . . Corn salad.^ 

^F. longiflora, Tor. & Gr., Plains. 

*F. Nattallii, T. & Gr., 



' The Madder, Cinchona, Ipeoaonanha, Coffee, Ae., belong to this family. The roots generally con- 
tain a red coloring matter used in dyeing ; the bark has a tonic, astringent, and febrifuge principle, and 
the seeds of some species have the taste and stimulating property of the Coffee. 

* I have not seen it in Arkansas, bat in Blinois and Missouri, near the limits of Arkansas. It is pro- 
bably there. 

* A well-known plant. Flower fine yellow-pink, Ainnel form. Root vermiftige. Ought to be ased 
with prudence. The root should be gathered in autumn, and carefully dried before packing. It is used 
in infusion. If too strong, it may kill young children. 

* The Com Salad (Fedia oHtoria) is cultivated in gardens, and introduced from Europe. 
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Latin Namu. EMGUsa Names. Gboloo'l Station. Natubal Habitat. 

CompositflB.^ 

Veronniaf Schreb., . . Iron weed. 

V.NoyeboncensiSjWind.y' . . • • On every ground and station. 

*V. Baldwinii^ Tour., , . Arkansas River. 

V. fasciculata, Mich., Limestone, . Gravel of White RiTer. 

*V. Jamesii, T. & Gr., ..... Sand, . . Arkansas River. 

*V. Arkanseana, DC. " 

ElephantopuSj L., • • Elephant's foot. 

E. Carolinianus, Willd., .... Limestone, . Alluvial bottoms. 

*E. tomentosns, L., '' 

LiatriSf Schr., . . Button snakeroot. 

L. elegans, Willd., . . . . . . Cherty Limestone, Prairies and barrens. 

L. squarrosa, Willd., . Rattlesnake's master, *' ** " 

L. cylindracea, Mich., Limestone, . Rocky woods and prairies. 

*L. punctata, Hook., Arid plains. 

L. graminifolia, Willd., • . * . • . Sandstone, . Pine barren, North. Arks. 

L. spicata, Willd., Prairies. 

L pycnostachya, T. & Gr., .... Limestone, . High prairies. 

L. scariosa, Willd.,' . Snakeroot, . . " • . Rocky barren. 

KuhniGf L. 

E. Eupatorioides, • Limestone, . Barren and prairies. 

Eupaiorium, Tour., . Through wort. 

? E. purpureum, L., Alluvial, . . Low ground. 

?E. coronopifolium, Willd., Barren and prairies. 

E. hyssopifolium, L., Sandstone, . Dry rocky barren. 

E. altitoimum, L., Limestone, • Thickets around prairies. 

E. perfoliatum, L., . Boneset, . . Alluvial Lime., . Swampyand rockygroQQ<), 

E. serotinum, Mich., Damp soil. [springs. 

E. ageratoides, L., . . White Snakeroot,* . " '' Borders ot rich woodland. 

Conoclinum, D C, • Mist flower. 

C. ooelestinum, DC.,.'' . • Alluvial Lime., . Rich banks and bottoms. 

SericocarptiSj Nees., . White -topped Aster. 

L. solidagineus, Nees., Chert and sand. Dry rocky woods. 

Aster f L., . . . Aster. Star wort. 

*A. palpdosus. Ait., Barren and prairies. 

A. sericeus. Vent., Limestone, . '' " 

A. patens. Ait , Sandy, • • Woods and prairies. 



^ This family contains the greatest number of American plants. It has no remarkable properiiei. 
Some species are bitter, tonic, sudorific, and their virtue has been advocated wiihoat apparent reason s< 
snake-roots, for oaring the bite of snakes. No American tree belongs to this family. It has mostly ose^ 
less weeds and some fine flowering plants. 

* Over-crednlous people have been induced to believe that the presence of this plant indicates copper 
In the ground below. It grows everywhere, and on every soil. 

* The root of this species and L, squarrosa is said to possess powerful diuretic properties, and is sbo 
used in decoction as a gargle for sore throat. (Darby.) All the Liatris are diaretic. 

* This species, ss well as the Boneset, has been indicated as causing milk sickness. They are eatirtly 
harmless plants, which cannot ii\)ure the cattle. They contain a bitter, tonio, and febrifnge priaeiplet 
and are much used as popnlar medicines. The leaves of the Boneset are united together at the bsie. 
Both common plants, with white flowers in umbellate panicles. 
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Latin Na¥B8. English Namxs. Gbolog*l Station. Natural Habitat. 

A. IsDvis, L., Dry thickets, open woods. 

A. turbinellos, Lind., Limestone, . Dry prairies ftnd barren. 

A. azarens, Lind., Sandstone, . Rocky open woods. 

A. undulatus, L. " • .Dry woodland. 

A. cordifolius, L., Alluvial Lime., . Woods. 

A. sagitUefolins, Willd., Limestone, . Open woods. 

? A. ericoides, L., Sand, . . Barren. 

A. maltifloros, Ait., " , , , *' and prairies* 

? A. damosns, L., Woods. 

? A miser, L., Sandy, . . Old fields. 

A. tenaifolius, L., Cherty Limestone, Open hilly woods. 

A. pnniceus, L., • Limestone, . Prairies and bnrreur 

? A. prenanthoides, Muhl., .... Alluvial, . . Banks and woods. 

A. grandifloms, L., Limestone, • Rocks and banks. 

*A. oblongifolius, Nutt., Dry prairies. 

*A. divaricatus, Nutt., Swamps & saline prairies. 

Erigerotiy L., . . . Fleabane. 

K. Canadense, L., Clay, &c , . . Dry open places. 

*E. divaricatum, Mich., ** . . *^ " 

?E.Philade1phicum, L., Fleabane/ Woodland and fields. 

*E. tenue, T. & Or., Prairies & banks of rivers. 

E. annunm, Pers., . • Daisy fleabane, Fields and prairies. 

? E. strigosnm, Muhl., . D Open places. 

Diplopappus, Cass., . Double-bristled Aster. 

I), linearifolins. Hook., Sandstone, • Top of rocky hills. 

*D. amygdalinus,T.&Gr, Moist places. 

Chcdopappa^ D C. 

*C. asteroides, DC.,... Prairies. 

Bdionia, L'Her. 

? B. glastifolia, L^Her., Wet woods and swamps. 

BeUis, L., • . . Daisy. 

B. integrifolia, Mich., Limestone, • Banks of streams (M.Cox). 

AmphiachyriSf D C. 

*A. dracnnculoides, DC, Western Arkansas. 

Gutierrezia, Lag. 

*G. Texana, T. & Gr., Prairies. 

SolidagOf L., . . . Golden rod. 

S. squarrosa, Muhl., Limestone, • Rocky ridges. 

S. bicolor, L., Open woods, dry places. 

S. pubens, ? Curt.,' Limestone, . Woody hills on rocks. 

S. csesia, L., Sandy, . . Woods and hills. 

*S. angusta, T. & Gr , Lime,? . . Hot springs. 

S. petiolaris, Ait., Sandstone, . Dry open woods & prairies. 

S. speciosa, Nutt., Sandy, . . Prairies (rare). 

S. rigida, L., '* . . Prairies (common). 

S. corymbosa, £11., " 



*■ Has sndorifle and diuretic properties. 

* Perhaps a variety of Solidago bicolor. Leaves broader and strongly oiliate. 

* Differs by its very rough stem. 
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Latim Namu. Eaousa Nambs. Gboloo'l SxAnox. Natubal Habitat. 

8. altissima var. aspera., Thickets and old fieUi. 

S. ulmifolia, ? Muhl., Limestone, • Rockj ridges. 

S. Drammondii,T.&Gr., Prairies. 

S. pilosa, Walt, Sand, . • Dry prairies. 

S. odora, Ait.,1 Sandstone, .. Thickets and rocky woodi. 

S. Boottii, Hook., " . . « " 

S. nemoralis, Ait , Rocky hills. 

S radula, Nutt , Sandstone, • Rocky ridges. 

*S. scaberrima ? T. & Gr., Dry prairies. 

*S. Missonriensis, Nutt, u u 

S. Canadensis, L., Cherty, . . Rocky barren. 

S. gigantea, Ait, Thickets. 

S. lanceolata, L., Prairies. 

S. tennifolia, Pursh., Sand, . • Dry pruriea. 

PrionopsU^ Nutt 

*P. ciliata, Natt, Allurial, . . Banks of Salt River. 

Gnnddia, Willd. 
*G. Innloides, Willd. 

G. lanceolata, Nutt, Magn. limestone. Barrens. 

Chrytopsia, Nntt, . . Golden Aster. 

? C. liariana, Nutt, Sand, . • Barren. 

? G. villosa, Natt, Prairies. 

*C. pilosa, Nutt, Sandstone, . Pine woods. Open barreo. 

Baceharia, L., . . Gronudsel-tree. 

*B. salicina, T. & Gr., Banks of Arkansas Rifer. 

Pluchea, Cass., • . Marsh Fleabane. 

P. foetida, DC, Allavial, • • Damp rich soiL 

DiaperiOj Nntt 

*D. prolifera, Banks of Bed River. 

InulOf L., . . . Elecampane. [trodacsd? 

I. Heleniam, L.,' Woods and thicketk Id- 

Polymniaf L., : . Leaf cap. 

P. Canadensis, L., Limestone, . Hillsides. Shady places. 

P. Uvedalia, L., Alluvial, . . Rich soil, femes. 

Chrysogonum^ L. 

7 C. Virginian um, L., . . Dry soil, prairies. 

Sylphiumj L., . . Rosin plant 

S. laciniatam, L., . . Rosin weed, . • Limestone, . Prairies. 

S. terebinthinaceam, L., Prairie dock, '' 

S. trifoliatam, L., Prairies and thickets. 

S. scaberrimum. Ell., Prairies. 

S. integrifolium, Mich., Limestone, . Barrens. 

Berlandiera, D 0. 

*B. Tezana, D C, Woods. 

B tomentosa, T. & Gr., Sandy, . Dry Pine barrens. 

7 B. incisa, T.& Gr., Onthe ArkaoMSorPlate? 



' The learM are infused in vinegar to give it a plessant and aromaUe taste. 
* It is common enough on the rooky borders of woods, and looks indigenoas. 
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Latin Nambs. English Nambs. Oboloo*l Station. Natubal Habitat. 

Engdmannia, T. k Gr. 

E. pinnatiiidB, T. k Gr., Red River plains* 

Patiheniumf L. 

P. integrifoliam, L Dry prairies. 

IvOf L., . • . • Marsh Elder. 

*I. ciliata, Wil]d., Swamps and moist places. 

*I. angastifolia, Nutt., Prairies. 

Ambrosia, Toar., . . Ragweed. 

A. bidentata, Mich., Sandy, . . Roadsides and prairies. 

A. artemisisefolia, L., Prairies. 

A. trifida, L., Allavial, . . Bottoms. 

A. poljstachia, DC, Limestone, • Barren and prairies. 

JdiUhium, Tour., . . Cocklebarr. 

X. stmmarium, L., Cultivated fields. 

Zinnia, L. 

Z. multifiora, L.f^ Limestone, . Prairies. 

"DUraffOTioiheca, Dill. 

T. helianthoides, L., Sandstone, . Open hilly woods (rare). 

Eclipia, L. 

? E. procumbens, Mich., .... Alluvial, • . Wet banks of rivers. 

HdiopaiSj'Pen,, • . Ox-eye. 

H.Iaevi8,Per84indtiar.Scabra, Dry soil, prairies, kc. 

Echinacea f Monch., . Purple cone-fiower. 

E. purpurea, M., Prairies (common). 

*E. angustifolia, DC.,. " 

*£. atrorubens, Nntt., Plains. 

Rudbeekia, L., . Cone flower. 

*R. bicolor, Nutl., Red River, plains. 

R. hirta, L., Sandy, . . Dry prairies. 

R. fulgida, Ait, Prairies and barrens. 

? R. speciosa, Wend., Sandstone, . Rocky, open barrens. 

R. triloba, L., Dry prairies. 

R. subtomentosa, Pursh., Prairies. 

*R. grandiflora, Gmel., Plains of Red River. 

R. laciniata, L., Wet places. Thickets. 

*R. maxima, Nutt., • • . « Plains, Red River. 

IhraeapnSf Cass. 

*D. amplexicaulis, Cass., ......•• Low prairies. 

Helianihus, L., . . Sun-flower. 

*H. lenticularis, Dougl., . • . , Prairies. 

*H. petiolaris, Nutt., . , Arid plains. 

*H. orgyalis, D C, u a 

*H. atrombens, L., . . , Dry soil. 

H. rigidus, Desf., Prairies. 

H. Istiflorus, Pers., «... Barrens and prairies. 

H. occidentalis. Rid., Dry prairies. 

H. mollis. Lam., . . . . .. • Cherty limestone. Barrens. 



' Abounds on the prairies of Benton County, and certaialy iniigenou. Species oulUvated in oar 
gardens. 

24 
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Latu Naxis. Esqlimh Naxu. Gboixxi'l SrAnov. Natveal Habitat. 

*H. groftse-serratiu, Mart., D17 pUios. 

H. tomentosus, Mich., Red npland, . Pimiries and open placet. 

Z H. dorooicoides, Lam., .... Allavia], . . Bottoms. 

*H. siramosas, L., Copoes and banks of riTen. 

*H. fairsntns, Raf., Dry prairies. 

AeUnomeriSf NatL 

A. sqaarrosa, Nntt Limestone, . Banks and bottoms. 

A. heliantboides, Natt, Thickets and bottoms. 

CareopsiSf L., . Tickseed. 

•C. infolncrata, Natt 

7 C. tripteris, L., Banks of rivers. 

C. Terttcillata, L., Moist places, prairies. 

*C. palmata, Nutt, Limestone, • Banks and prairies. 

C. Unceolata, L., Prairies. 

*C. grandiflora, Nntt, Plains. 

*C. tinctoria, Nutt., Damp prairies. 

Coimidiunif Tor. & Gr. 

«C. filifolium, T.& Gr., Plains of Red River. 

BidenSf L., . . . 6nr-Marigo1d. 

B. cemoa, L., . . '* . • Limestone, . Springs. 

B. chrysaotbemoides, Mich., .... AUnrial, . • Swampj bottoms. 

B. bipinnata, L., . . Spanish Needles, . Limestone, . Banks and diy soil. 
SpUatUhes, Sar. 

*S. Nattallii, T. & Gr., Inundated places. 

VerbeHna^ L., . . Crownbeard. 

7 y. Siegesbeckia, Micb., Banks and roadsides. 

V. Virginica, L., Woods and diy soil 

Dyiodiaf D C. 

*D. tagetoides, T. k Gr. 

D.cbrysanthemoides, Lag., Banks of riven & prsiriet. 

GaUlardia, D C. 

*G. lanceolata, Mich., Barrens. 

*G. pinnatifida. Tor., Plains. 

*G. pulchella, Tor., Prairies. 

Palqfoxiaf Lag. 

*P. Hookeriana, T. k Gr. 

P. callosa, T. & Gr., Limestone, • Barrens. 

HymenopappuSf L*Her. 

*H. corymbosus, T.& Gr., Prairies. 

Hdeniumf L., • . False Sunflower. 

H. autnmnale, L., Alluvial, . . Wet soil, prairies, &c. 

*H. tenaifolium, Nntt, Fields and roadsides. 

*H. quadridentaturo, Lab., Banks of rivers. 

7H.microcephalum, D C, Texas or Arkansas? 

LqfftcpodOf Nutt 

L. brachypoda, T. k Gr., Damp prairies. 

MoTMhaUie^ Schreb. 

*M. csespitosa, Nutt, Prairies. 

M.latifolia, Pursh., Limestone, • Barrens. 

Ifomto, Cass., . . Mayweed. 

M. cotula, DC., Sandy, . . Diy fields. Introdoced. 
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Latim Namss. English Names. Gioloo'l Station. Natural Habitat. 

AckiUcBOj L., . . • Yarrow. 

A. millefoliam, L.,1 . MilfoiV . . . Sandy, . . Roadsides and open places. 
EgleteSj Cass. 
*E. Arkansana, Natt 
Artemisia, L., . . Wormwood. 
? A. dracunculoides, Pursh. 

♦A. Lewisii, T. & Gr., Plains and banks. 

? A. biennis, Willd., Alluvial, . • Sandy banks Miss. River. 

Gnaphalium, L., . • Cudweed. 

G. decarrens, Ives., . Everlasting, . . Sandy, . • Woods. 

6. polycephalum, Mich., .... Sandstone, . Rocky barren. 

Erechiites^ Raf., . Fireweed. 

E. hieracifolia, Raf., . " Clearings on charcoal. 

Caccdiaf L., . . • Indian plantain. 

? C. reniformis, Mnhl^ AUnvial, . • Rich bottoms. 

G. atriplicifolia, L., Limestone, • Wet prairies. 

C. tuberosa, Nutt, " . . " 

Senteio, L., . . • Groundsel. 

S. aureus, L., . . Squaw-weed, Swampy bottoms & banks. 

Centaurea, L., • • Star thistle. 

*C. Americana, Nutt, Western Arkansas. 

Cirsiumf Tour., • . Plumed thistle. 

C. altissimum, Spreng., ..... Alluvial, . . Rich soil. Thickets. 

C. discolor, Spreng., Limestone, . Fields and thickets. 

C. Vurginiannm, Mich., Sandstone, • Woods and barrens. 

? C. horridulam, Mich., Hills. Poor soil. 

Lappa, Tour.,' • . Burdock. 

L. major, Gsert, ........... Around dwellings. 

Apogon, Ell. 

*A. humilis, £11. 

Erigia, Schreb., • . Dwarf Dandelion. 

*K. Occidentalis, Nutt. 

? K. Virginica, Sandy, . . Moist ground. 

Cynthia, Don. 

? C. Virginica, Don., "... " 

*C. Dandelion, DC, Low ground and fields. 

Hieracium, Tour., . . Hawk-weed. 

H. scabruro, Mich., Sandstone, • Rocky woody places. 

H. longipilum. Tor., " . . Dry prairies. 

*H. Gronovii, L., " . . Sterile prairies. 

Kabaltts, Cass., . . Rattlesnake-Root. 

N. albus, Hook., . . White Lettuce, . Limestone, . Rocky thickets. 

N. altissimas. Hook., ..... " . . Rocky open woods and 

? N. Fraseri, DC.,. . Lion^s foot, . . Sandy, . . Dry soil. [thickets. 

' Hu some tonio aDdtaromatio- properties. Leaves employed for oicatrixing wonnda, either by decoc- 
tion u tea for internal lesions, or by application of mMtioated leaves on the wounds. It is said to be an 
Mtive remedy in oases of Intermittent fevers, and also against the Piles. It was once much employed 
and its value praised for a number of diseases. 

* Everybody knows this plant, which sometimes becomes a pest around dwellings. It is bitter. The 
leaves, aooording to Dr. Darlington, are used as external application in fevers, headache, Ac. 
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Lativ Namu. E«ou8h Naxu. Oboloo'l Statiov. Natueal Babitat. 

N. Tirgatns, DC, Sandji • • Barren and rocky prairies. 

N. asper, T. & 6r.| • Dry prairies. 

Taraxacum, Hall.,^ . Dandelion. 

T. Dens-leonisy Desf., Fields. Inirodoced. 

PyrrhopappuSf D C, • False Dandelion. 

*P. Carolinianns, D. C, Fields. 

*P. grandifloms, Natt, Shaded rarines. 

Laetue<ij Tour., . • Lettuce. 

L. elongata, Mnhl., Rich fields, fences. 

Mtdgedium, Cass., . . Bine Lettuce. 

M. Floridannm, D C, Borders of fields & thicketi. 

Lobeliaces. Lobelia Family, 

Lobelia^ L, . . • Lobelia. 

L. cardinalisy L.,* . . Cardinal flower, . Limestone, . Low ground, rich bottoou. 

L. syphilitica, L.,* . . Great Lobelia, . '' • . Banks. Hot springs. 

7 L. leptostachys, D C.,^ Sand, . Banks. Mississippi Rirer. 

? L. amoena, Mich., Swamps. 

L. inflata, L.,' . . Indian tobacco, Dry open soil. 

L. spicata, Lam., '' ^ 

CampannlaceflB. 

Campanula^ Tour., . Bell flower. 

C. Americana, L., Limestone, . Shaded banks and rick 

Specularia, HeisL [woo<b. 

S. perfoliata, DC, Sand, . • Dry open fields. 

Ericaoes.* Heaih Family. 

{Jfaylussada, H. B. E., . Huckleberry. 

G. frondosa, T. k Gr., . Daogleberry, Low ground. 

7 0. dumosa, T. k Gr., . Dwarf Huckleberry, Sandstone, . Barrens. 

G. resinosa, T. & Gr., . Black Huckleberry, " • . Rocky hills, open woods. 

Vacciniwn, L., . . Cranberry, Blueberry. 

v. stamineum, L., . • Deerberry, . . Sandstone, . Hilly open woods. 



• 



' Its mifky tap ii*bitter. The stems, like the root, are used for purifying the blood in the fpring. The 
stalk of the flower is eaten raw for that purpose. The boiled leaTes make ezoeUeni tad whelesont 

* A beautiful flower known by everybody, and often enltiyated. The Indians use the root as Terai> 
fuge. 

* Taken in small dose, its root acts as sudorific. A stronger dose acts as purgatiye, and still astroagvr 
as emetio. It has a beautiful raceme of blue flowers. 

* Was not found in Arkansas, but near its northern limits. Probably descends farther south. 

* A Tirulent poison, and dangerous quack medicine. 

■ Shrubby plants. Bark and leaves astringent and tonic. Fruit sometimes aeid aad eatable vilh 
rtill more astringency, and thus febrifuge and very wholesome. The leaTcs of some spedes are •••d m 
a substitute for tea. The leaves of other species are used as a remedy against the gravel. Some sp«CMS 
have poisonous leaves. 
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Latim Names. 
v. arboreura, Mich., 
V. coiymbosam, L., 
EpigoMf 'L.t • • 
E. repens« L.^ . 
OauUheriajKB\.j . 
G. procnmbens, L ,i 
LeucatkoS, Don. 

# 

L. axillarifl, Don., • 
? L. Catesbaei, Oray, 
AndromedOf L. 
7 A. Lignstrina, Muhl., 
Oxydendran, D C, 
0. arborenm, L., 
Cldhra, Xi., . 
? C. aInifoHa, L., 
KalmiOj L., • 
K. latifolia, L.,' 
Rhododendron^ L , 
R. maximum, L.,* 
AzaUot L., . 
A. Tiscosa, L., 
A. nadiflora, L., 
Chimaphilay Pursh., 
? a umbellata, Nutt ,< 
G. macalata, Pursh., 
MtmotropOj L., 
? M. oniflora, L., • 
? M. bjpopitjs, L., 



EHGLItH NaMSS. 

Fackleberrj, . 
Swamp blaeberry, . 
Ground Laurel. 



Aromatic Wintergreen. 



Gsoloo'l Station. Natural Habitat. 

Sandstone, . Rocky woods and banks. 

Alluvial, . . Margin of swamps. 

Sandstone, . Shadyj mossy banks. 

Sandstone, . Cool, damp woods & hills. 

Sandstone, . Banks of streams. 

*^ • • Top of bills, barren. 



Sorrel-tree. 



Sandy, 



Sweet Pepperbnsh. 



American laurel. 
Calico-bush, . 
Rose-bay. 
Great laurel, . 
False Honeysuckle. 



K 



Pipsissewa. 



u 



Spotted Wintergreen, 
Indian pipe. 



Sandy, 
u 



u 
Pine sap, 



. Borders of swamps. 



Sandstone, . Rocky woods. 



Swamps. 



Sandstone, . Rocky banks (rare). 



i< 



Swamps. 



. Woods. 

• Rocky woods. 



Rich woods. 

Oak and pine woods. 



lUXf L., • • 
I. opaca, Ait, 
I. Cassine, L.,* 
I. decidua, Walt, 
I. verticillata, Gr., 



AqnifoliacesB.' EoUy Family. 



Holly. 
u 

Yaupon, 
Black alder, . 



Sandstone, . Hills and alluvial bottoms. 

Limestone tufa. Hot Springs. 

. Banks and borders of prai- 

. Rocky banks. [ries. 



u 



it 



* The leaves have a pleasant aromatio taste, and are used for tea. Somewhat narcotic. Berriea 
eatable. 

* The decoction of the leaves of this species Is poisonous. It is an evergreen smooth shmb, with ellip- 
tical pointed, shining leaves, and with wheel-shaped showy flowers In corymbs or umbels. Leaves and 
flower smaller than in the next species. 

* I have not seen the flowers, and it may be another species of the same genus. The infusion of the 
leaves is given In oases of chronic rheumatism, though the leaves are said by some to he poisonous. 

* The kerbe a pisser of the Canadians. This plant and the following were both used as great medicines 
hy the Indians, especially in cases of Scrofula and Rheumatism. They are diuretic plants, used with 
sncecM in ease of gravel in the bladder. Small evergreen. The last with dark-green, lanceolate, oval- 
pointed, dentate leaves, marked with white along the veins. 

* The berries of plants of this £unily are acrid, purgative, and emetic. 

" Leaves used for tea, the celebrated black dr&ik of the North Carolinian Indians. (Gray.) 



874 STYRACAGEiE; EBENACEiE; TLANTAGl^ACEJE; L£NTIBULAG&£. 
Latin Names. Enolibh Names. Geoloo'l Station. Natveal Habitat. 

Styracaceea. Si(n-ax Family, 

StyraXj Tour., . . Storax. 

^S. grandifolia, Ait., • Ricb woods. 

? S. Americana, Lam., Margin of swamps. 

Symploeosj Jacq., . . Sweet leaf. 

5. tinctoria, L^Her.,^ . *^ . . . Alluvial, . . Swamps. 

Ebenaceea. Ebony Family, 

DiospyroSf L.,* . . Persimmon. 

D. Virginiana, L., . . '^ . . . Limestone, &c., Barren and rich soil. 

BumeliOf Sw. 

*B. lycioides, Ga., Alluvial, • . Moist bottoms 

6. lanuginosa, Pers., Limestone, . Rocky bar*ns along creeks. 

*B. oblongifolia, Nutt, Alluvial, . . Woods. 

Plantaginaceea. Plantain Family. 

Plantago, L., . . . Plantain. Ribgrass. 

P. major, L , , . Moist fertile soil. 

*P. heterophylla, Nutt., Arkansas River. 

P. aristata, Mich., Sandj. • • Prairies, dry places. 

P. virginica, L., Sand, . . Prairies, open places. 

*P. pusilla, Nutt, Sandstone, . Dry hills. 

*P. squarrosa, Nutt, Sandy, . . Prairies near Fort Smith. 

Primnlaceea. Primrose Family, 
Androsace, Tour. 

*A. Occidental is, Pursh., Banks of riven. 

Dodecaiheonf L., . . American Cowslip. 

D. Meadia, L., Limestone, &c., . Rich woods and wet pr&l* 

Lysimachia, L., . . Loosestrife. [ries. 

L. ciliata, L., Wet prairies, low ground. 

L. lanceolata, Walt., Low ground (M. Cox). 

Anagallis, L., . . Pimpernel. 

*A. arvensis, L., Cultivated fields. ' 

CentuneuluSf L., . . ChafFweed. 

*C. minimus, L., • Low ground. 

SamoluSfh., . . . Brookweed. 

S. Valerandi, L., Sandy, . . Springs, bankSf ke* 

LentibnlaoeflB. Bladderwort FamUy, 

Ulriculariaj L., . . Bladderwort. 

*V. vulgaris, L., Ponds and bayoas. 

' Leaves sweet, greedily eaten by cattle. Abundant in the bottoms of Bonth Arkansas. 
* Very common in Arkansas, where it grows of a good site in a good soil. Wood greeaisli, ksH, 
compact, but liable to split. Bark bitter and tonic, used as a remedy in oases of intermittent fevwt. 
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Latix Names. Ehqlish Naxis. Gioloq'l Station. Natural Habitat. 

Bignoniaceea. 

Bignonioy Toar. 

6. capreolata, L., Climbing. Rich bottoms. 

Teeomaj Joss., . • Trumpet flower. 

T. radicans, L., . . ^ Ricb soil. GlimbiDg. 

Catalpaj Scop., . . Indian bean. 

C. Bignonioides, Walt.,^ . " . • Limestone, . Creeks and rocky banks. 

OrobanoIiaceflB. Broom-rape Family, 

Aphyllxfriy lAich., . . Broom-rape. 

*A. aniflornm, T. k Gr., ......... Woods. 

ScropImlariaceaB. Figwort Family. 

Verbas€umfh.j . . Mullen. 

V. tbapsns, L.,' . . ^* ... Sandy, • . Dry open fields. 
V. blattaria, L., . . " . . . " • . Prairies. 

Linariaj Tour., . . Toad flax. 

*L. Canadensis, Sp Sandy, . . Prairies. 

Scrophtdariay Tour., . Figwort 

S. nodosa, L., Limestone, • Banks k borders of fields. 

CoUinaoniOj Nutt 

*C. violacea, Nutt., Woods. 

CkelorUj Tour., . . Turtlohead. 

C. glabra, L., . . " Wet prairies. 

Penatemonj MIL, . . Beard tongue. 

P. pnbescens, Sol., Limestone, • Banks and rocky prairies. 

*P. digitalis, Nutt., Woods. Dry soil. 

*P. tabaeflorum, Nutt., . Prairies. 

*P. Cob»a, Nutt., Limestone, . Red River. 

Conobeaf Aub. 

*C. moltifida, Benth., • . . . . Sand, • • River banks. 

MimvliUj L., • . Monkey flower. 

M. alatus. Ait., • Limestone, . Border of shallow creeks. 

HerpestiSf Gaert. 

H. rotnndifolia, Pursh., Muddy ditches. 

*H. Brownei, Stend., Banks of Mississippi. 

H. nigrescens, Benth., Limestone, &c., . Rocky, sandy places. Hot 

Qratioloj L., . • . Hedge-Hyssop. [Springs. 

*G. Virginiana, L., Wet places, ditches, 

*G. pilosa, Mich., Low ground. 

*G. acuminata, Ell., u a 



* This w«ll-knowD tree bean large heart-shaped leaves, bunches of large white flowers, and seeds in 
long pendant beans. Thoagh it is not common in Arkansas, it is found abundant enough along the 
limestone creeks on the western limits of Benton County, where it appears indigenous. Various proper- 
ties have been ascribed to its bark. But they are not ascertained. The wood is light and durable, 
resembling the wood of the ^camore. It is not much used. 

* Flowers used as tea ; emollient in pulmonary diseases. 
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Latim Nanss. Ehqlish Nambs. Gboloo'l Station. Natubal Habitat. 

Hyaanihesj Raf. 

I. gratioloides, Benth., . False Pimpernel. • Limestone, . Gravel of rifers. 
VeronicafJj.f , . . Speedwell. 

y. Virginicai L., ..... . *' . Prairies and barren. 

y. Americana, Schw., *' • • Springs. Mammoth Spring. 

*y. peregrina, L., Galtivated fields. 

Buehneraf L., . . Blue Hearts. 

B. Americana, L., Prairies. Wet places. 

Seymeriaf Parsh. 

S. macrophylla, Nutt., GraTel. Wliite Bi?er. 

Gerardiaj L. 

G. parparea, L., Sandstone, . Rocky woods and prairies. 

*G. longifolia, Nutt., Sandy, . • Banks of Arkansas Ri?er. 

G. aspera, Doug., Limestone, . Gravel of Mammoth Sp*g. 

*G. heterophylla, Nutt, • . . . Prairies. 

G. flava, L., Sandst. and chert, Hilly, rocky open woods. 

G. qnercifolia, Pursh., Sandstone, . Rocky woods. 

G. integrifolia, Gray, ".."** 

*G. pedicnlaria, L., Dry copses. 

*G. anricolata, Mich., Low ground. 

CastiUefa,L,, . • Painted cup. 

C. coccinea, Sp., Prairies. 

*C. purpurea, Nutt., Rocks. Red River. 

PediculariSf Tour., • Lousewort. 

P. Canadensis, L., Prairies. Wet places. 

Mdampyrunif Tour., . Cow-Wheat 

*M. Americanum, Mich., Open woods. 

OeUemiumj Juss., . . Yellow Jessamine. 

G. sempervirens, Ait, Alluvial, • . Rich bottoms. Climbing. 

AcanthaceflB. 

Diantherii, Gron., . . Water Willow. 

D. Americana, L., Border of streams. 

DipieraeanthuSf Nees. 

D. strepens, Nees., Dry sandy soil. 

D. ciliosns, Nees., Sandy, . . Prairies. 

*D. humilis, Nutt, Rocks and prairies. 

Didipiera, Waht 
*D. resupinata, Wahl. 

YerbenaceflB. Vervain FamUy. 

Verbenaj L., . . . yervain. 

y. hastata, L., Waste fertile ground. 

y. urticaefolia, L., Old fields. Roadsides. 

y. stricta, yent., Sandstone, . Barrens and rocky creeks. 

y. bracteosa, Mich., Limestone, • Rocky ridges. 

y. Anbletia, L., " . . Rocky places and prairies. 

*y. Caroliniana, Mich., , Dry soiL 

•y. rugosa, WiUd., « " 

•y. bipinnatifida, Nutt, Open hills. Bed Rtvtf . 

Uppiaj L. 

*L lanceolata, Mich., • • River baoka. 
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Latix Naxss. Ehglmh Naxis. Gboloo'l Statioh. Natubal Habitat. 

CaUiearpOy L. 

G. Americana, L.,' • French Malberry, . Sandstone & Tufa, Rocky places. 

PhrymOj L., . . • Lopseed. 

*P. leptostachja, L., . . . .... Limestone, • Copses and banks. 

Labiate." Mint Bimily. 

Ihucriumf L., • • Germander. 

*T. Canadense, L , • Woodsage, Low grounds. 

Tirichostema, L., . • Blue Curls. 

T. dichotomnm, L., • Bastard Pennyroyal, Chert, . . Sandy, open woods. 

*T. lineare, Natt, Sandstone, . Rocky, open ground. 

Isanikuaf Mich., . . False Pennyroyal. 

I. cseruleus, Mich., Limestone, • Banks of Miss. River, in 

Mentha, L., . . . Mint. [Missouri. 

M. yiridis, L.,* • . Spear-mint, . . Limestone, . Springs. Mammoth Spg. 

*M. Canadensis, L., . Wild mint, Wet banks. Brooks. 

Lycojnu, L., . • • Water Horehound. 

*L. Virginicns, L., Shady moist places. 

♦L. EuropsBus, L., " " 

L. sinuatns, L., Wet ground. 

CunUa, L., • . . Dittany. 

C. Mariana, L., . . '^ ... Sandstone, . Rocky hills. 

PyenarUkeMumj Mich., . BasiL 

P. incanum, Mich., Cherty limestone. Rocky woods. 

P. clinopodioides, T. & Gr., Dry prairies and woods. 

P. pilosum, Nutt., Hillsides, prairies. 

P. muticum, Pers., Sandstone, • Dry open woods. 

P. lanceolatum, Pursh., *' . • Rocky woods and prairies. 

P. linifolium, Pursh., Limestone, • High prairies. Mammoth 

Origanum^ L., . • Wild Marjoram. [Spring. 

*0. Tulgare, L., Introduced. 

CaiamUUkOy Moench., . Basil. 

*C. nepeta, Link., Sandstone, • Dry hills. (Introduced.) 

C. Nnttallii, Bent, Limestone, • Rocks. 

*C. dinopodinm, Benth., Thickets. (Introduced.) 

MeHaBQj L., . . . Balm. 

M. officinalis, L.,^ Cultivated. From Europe. 

.fiecffloma, Pers., . • Pennyroyal. 

H. pulegioides, Pers., Sandy, • • Dry places. 

* Fmit beaatifal and eatable. 

* The most natural family of plants either by its form or by ita properties All the plants of the Mint 
Ikmily have tonic, cordial, invigorating propertiei. They contain apparently two principles, the one 
bitter, stomaobie, and febrifuge, the other aromatic, stimulating, and excitant. Plants of this family 
are used for condiments, like the sage, or for medical preparations. They are easily known by the aro- 
matio odor that is exhaled by bruising their leaves. 

* Said to have been introduced to the Mammoth Spring by Indians. This species give the oil of Pep- 
permint of the shops, generally known as a valuable family medioine, and used against Colic, Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery, Cholera, Nausea, Ac. Ac. 

« Has the same properties as the Mint. 
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Latih Names. EsGLitH Nahbs. Gboloo'l STAnoir. NATumAL Habitat. 

*H. hispida, Parsh. 

•H. Arkanseana, Nntt, Souices of Bamiesba Kt. 

OoUijuonia, L., . . Hone-balm. 

C. Canadensis, L^ Rich mmsi woods. 

Salvia^ L.,1 . . . Sage. 

S-ljrata, L., Limestone? • Hot springs, on tufa. 

S. azurea, Lam., « . . Rocks and rocky places. 

♦S. longifolia, Nntt, Prairies. 

*S. Claytoni, Ell., Dry meadows and piairies. 

JfonardOf L., . . . Horse Mint. 

M. fistnlosa, L., . . Wild Bergamot, . Limestone, . Prairies and barren. 

M. Bradbnriana, Beck., Sandstone, . Rockj woods and pndries. 

M. punctata, L., Prairies. FortSmitL 

*M. Rnsseliana, Nutt, " " 

♦M. aristata, Nutt., Red River plains. 

B. ciliata, Raf., Rich soil. Fences, Ac 

IxtphatUhusj Benth., . Giant Hyssop. 

♦L. nepetoides, Benth., Borders of wood. 

*L. scrophnlariaefolins, Benth., u u 

Nepeta, L., . . . Cat Mint. 

N. Cataria, L., . Catnip, . . . Limestone, • Rocky places around bms. 

N. glechoma, Benth.,* . Ground Ivy, Gil., . Charcoal,. . New clearings, fences, Ac. 
Dracoeq>halum,L., . Dragon-head. 

*D. intermedium, Nutt., Prairies. 

SynandrOy Nutt 

? S. grandiflora, Nutt., Shady banks. Rich soil 

Physostegiaj Benth., . False Dragon-head. 

P. Virginiana, Benth., Marshy prairies. 

BrundlOf Tour. 

B. vulgaris, L., Limestone, • Rocky places and pnirics. 

ScuteUuriOj L., • . Skull-cap. 

S.fversicolor, Nutt, River banks and woods. 

S. canescens, Nutt, Borders of prairies. 

*S. parvula, Mich., • . • . . Limestone, • Dry banks and rocks. 

S. nervosa, Pursh., << . . Rocky woods. 

S. lateriflora, L., .•..•••..• Mammoth Spring. 

S. resinosa, Tor., Limestone, • Barren. 

Marrubium, L.,* . . Horehouud. 

*M. vulgare, L., Around dwellings. Wet places. (Introduced.) 

Staehysj L. 

*S. aspera, Mich., Wet ground. 

^ Th« garden aage, a native of Soath Froaoe, ii tonie, liomaohio, and aati-hysterio. 

* A oommon ipeeies, introdneed from Barope. It appean everywhere on the bnrat groand of the 
olearing*. It has been oonuaended as a valuable remedy in infyuion of leaves and flowers tgeiaA 
uthma ; even in oases of oonsumption. Some assert that the plant eaten by hortes oaaees them le 
become broken winded. Homoeopathy would explain easily (simllia similibus onraatar) these eestre* 
diotory properties. 

* Like the Ground-Ivy, used In deoootion in oases of consumption or of prolonged ooogbs and diftssH 
expectoration. 
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Latin Nambs. Englibh Names. Gkoloo'l Station. Natural Habitat. 

*S. hjssopifolia, Micb., Sandy, . . Wet places. 

Lamium, L., . . . Dead Nettle. [troduced.) 

*L. amplexicaule, L., A weed in gardens. (In- 



Borrag^inaces.' Borage Family. 

Onoimodium, Mich., • False Gromwell. 

0. Yirginianam, DC.,. . . ... Sandstonei • Dry prairies, rocky woods. 

Lithospermum, Tour, . Gromwell. 

*L, anrense, L., Sand, . . Banks and roadsides. 

*L. tenellum, Nutt., Plains of Red River. 

? L. angnstifolium, Mich., River banks. 

L. birtum, Leb., Limestone, . Banks and prairies. 

*L. canescens, Leh., Open woods. 

*L. longiflornm, Spreng., Prairies and plains. 

Merieruiaf Roth., . . Langwort. 

M. Virginica, DC, . " . • Alluvial, . • Rich soil. Banks. 

MyoiotiSj L., . . . Forget-me-not. 

*M. verna, Nutt., • Sandy, . . Dfy bills. 

Echinatpermum, Sw., . Stick-seed. 

£. lappula, Leb., Alluvial, • . Woods, waste places, &c. 

CyTwglosmm^ Tour., • Hounds-tongue. 

*C. officinale, L., . . . . . . . . . . Waste ground. Pastures. 

C. Viiginicum, L.,' . Wild Comfrey, . Sandstone, • Woods and bills. 
Hdioiropiumj Tour. 

*H. Curassavicum, L., Sand, . . Banks of Mississippi R. 

H. Indicum, L., " « " 

EuplocOf Nutt. 

*£. convolvulacea, Nutt , . . . . Sand, • • Banks of Arkansas River. 



HydropIiyllaceflB. 

Hydrophyllum fL,f . Water-leaf. 

*H. Virginicnm, L., • . • . . Alluvial, • • Rich woods. 

NemophUaf Nutt. 

*N. microcalyx, F. & M., Rich moist woods. 

*N. pbaceloides, Nutt., . . ' • . ' . * • • ' • • Cedar prairie near Fort 
ElliHa, L. [Smith. 

*E. ranunculacea, Nutt. 
Phacdia, Juss. 

P. hirsQta, Nutt., Cadron River. 

*P. glabra, Nutt, « 

P. Pnrsbii, Buck., Banks ? (M. Cox.) 

Hydrot^Qj L. 
•H. ovata, Nutt. 

* Plants of this family oontaln a tweet and emollient mucilage, more abundant in the root<i employed 
u sedative. Some species have in the root a red coloring matter used in dyeing. 
' Its root is used for dyeing red. Common in Arkansas. 
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Latut Names. Enolisb Naxbb. Gsoloo'l Statiov. KATumAL Habitat. 

PolemoniacesB. 

Folemoniumf Tonr., • Greek Valerian. 

P. reptans, L., Limestone, • Shady river banks, ke, 

PMOXyL. 

P. panicnlata, L., Rich woods. 

*P. macniata, L., ** and banks. 

P. pilosa, L., Sandstone, . Prairies and rockj hills. 

*P. reptans, Mich., Damp woods. 

*P. glomerata, Nott. 

GUia, Ruiz. 

*G. coronopifolia, Pers., • • • • Sand, • • Drj prairies. 



ConYolYiilaces.^ 

Ipomcsa, L., . • . Morning-glory. 

*I. purpurea, Lam., Nuttairs Catalogue. 

»LNil, L., «* " 

*l. lacunosa, L., Woods and fields. 

*I. pandurata, Mey., ' Sandy, • . Fields and dry banks. 

*L tarn ni folia, Willd., • . . . ; *' • . Banks of Mississippi Bir* 

ConvoImUuSfh^f . . Bindweed. 

*C. arvensis, L., . . ** . . Sandy, . • Fields. 

*C. hastntus, Nutt., Red River. 

EoolmduSf Mich. 

*E. nummularius, Mich., Mississippi, banks. 

*E. pilosus, Nutt, Red River. 

Dichondra, Forst 

*D. repens, F., Moist ground. 

CuscuiOf Tourn., • . Dodder. 

*C. Gronovii, Willd., . . • . • On Herbes, • Shady marshy places. 

G. glomerata, Chois., On Compositce, . Wet prairies. 

Solanaoes.' Nightshade Family, 

Solanum,Lu, . • • Nightshade. 

S« nigrum, L., . • Waste places. 

S. Caroliniense, L., . Horse-Nettle, . . Sand, • • Road and dry barren. 

FhysaiiSf L., . . Ground Cherry. 

P. Philadelphica, Lam., Sandy, . . Barren soil. 



' The roots of all the Bind-weeds (Oonvolvnlns) have a milky, bitter, and purgative sap. When Ike 
prinoiple is in small quantity sad mixed with feonla, it becomes rather aromatic, and the root beeosM i s 
wholesome food for man, m in the Sweet Potato (Convolvulus-batatas) . 

* The plants of this fandly, at least their stems and leaves, are sometimes poisonous. The rooti aad 
the fruits of some species are wholesome food, like the Potato and the Tomato. American species appear 
fiur less poisonous than European ones. Thus the fruits of our Physalis (Ground cherries), are eatea bj 
children, and Tobacco is chewed by everybody without inconvenience. The Bgg plant (Soianmm ttem- 
ientnm)^ the Red pepper {Captict^m annuum), the Tomato {LpeoperdonefeuUmium), and otban beiesf 
to this family. 
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Latut Names. Bnqlish Names. GeoIiOO l Station. Natu&al Habitat. 

*P. pubescensi L., Low ground. 

P. yiscoflai L., Waste places. 

*P. pamila, NuiU, Arkansas. Nutt Gat. 

*P. longirolia, Nutt., Saodj banks of Arkan. R. 

♦P. mollis, Nutt, . • " " « 

Datura, L., . . . Tfaorn apple. 

D. stramonium, L.,^ • '< . • Alluvial, . . Waste grounds. 



Gtentianaces.' Gentian Family, 

Sabhaitiaj Adans., . . Centaury. 

S.angalaris, Pursh.,* Prairies and low thickets. 

♦S. campestris, Nutt., Prairies of Red River. 

GeiUiana, L.,* . . Gentian. 

G. ochroleuca, Froel.,* Prairies around FajettvV. 

G. Andrewsii, Gris., Rich wet prairies. 

G. saponaria, L., Woods and prairies. 

G. pnbernla, Mich., • . • . . Chertj Limestone, Dry rockj prairies. 

Limnanihemumf Gmel., . Floating Heart. [ing. 

L. lacanosum, Gris., Ponds and bayous. Float- 



Asolepiadaoeea.* MUhceed Family. 

Asclepias, Tour.j . . Milkweed. 

? A. comnti, DC, Rich soil. 

A. variegata, L., Prairies.? (M. Cox.) 

*A. Nuttalliana, Tor., Prairies. 

*A. parriflora, Pursh., Sand, . . Barren. 

A. panpercula, Mich., Cherty Limestone, Dry barren. 

A. tuberosa, L.,^ • • Pleurisy root, Prairies and fields. 

*A. verticillata, L., Sandy, . , Dry hills. 

Apocynum, Tour., . . Dogbane. 

A. cannabinum, L., Thickets and roads, Ac. 

AcerateSf Ell., . . Green Milkweed. 

*A. viridiflora, £11., Sand, . . Fields and dry hills. 



> A poisonoui plant introduced from Asia. Children have died from eating the leeda. The Tobaooo, 
Nieotiana rustiea and iV. tabaeumf are found around the plantation in woods and rich land. 

* All the plants of this family have in their stems, leaves, and roots a very hitter principle, which 
makes them useful as tonic, stomachic, and febrifuge remedies. 

" Boots used as tonic and stomachic remedy. The four- Angled stem, about one foot high, has oppo- 
site oval and acute leaves, and deep rose-purple showy flowers, wheel-shaped, with five or six divisions. 
Common. 

* Fine blue or white fennel-form flowers, the last of the prairie flowers in the fall with the compositsB. 
Root very bitter. 

* Not common in Arkansas. A specimen was brought to me at Fayetteville as a great remedy against 
the Piles ! It is bitter and tonic, nothing else. 

* Some exotic species are used in medicine, but none of our American species. 

^ A fine species, with long grapes of orange flowers. Common on the prairies. Its name. Pleurisy 
root, comes from the sudorific property of its root, which is used in Pleurisy to excite the perspiration. 
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Latih Naxbs. Evqlish Kaxbs. Gkoloo'l Statiov. Natitbal Habitat. 

*A. paniculata, Dec, Sand, . . Barren. Nalt Cat 

♦A. longifolia, Ell., " . . MoUt Fort Smith. 

Efulenia, Nutt. 

£. albida, Nott., River banks. 

GonolobuSf Mich. 

G. macrophyllns, River banks? (ILCoz.) 

Oleaoes.' Olioe Family, 

OleajTouT,, • . • Olive. 

*0. Americana, L.,' . Devil-wood. • • Sand, . . Natt Cat. 

Chionanthus, L , . . Fringe-tree. 

? C. Virginica, L., Sandstone ? . River banks. 

FrazinuSf L., . • Ash. 

F. Americana, L.,* • White ash, Bicb woods. 

F. viridis, Mich., • . Gfeen ash, . . Limestone, . Banks of streams. 

F. sambucifolia, Lam., . Black ash,^ . . ** . . Swamps and banks. 

*F. quadrangnlata, Mich., Blue ash, . . '* . . Moist rich woods. 

*F. platjcarpa, Mich., . Caroline water ash, .... Wet woods. 
Forestiaaj Poir. 

F. acuminata, Poir., Limieston^, ' • Banks of White River. 

*F. pubescens, Nutt, Plains of Red River. 

Arifltolochiaceea.' Birthwort Family. 

Asarumy Tour, . . Asarabacca. 

A. Canadense, L.,^ Sandstone, • Rich woods and hillsides. 

Ariatolochia, Tour , . Birthwort 

A. serpentaria, L.,^ . Virginia Snakeroot, Limestone, • Woods and rocks. 

*A. tomentosa, Sims., Rich woods. 



Ifyotaginaoeo. Four O'clock Family. 
Oxibaphv9j Vahl. 

*0. nyctagineus. Sweet, .... Limestone, . Rocky places. 

*0. angustifolius, Sw., Nutt Cat. 

0. albid us. Sweet, Magnesian Li mest, Barrens. 

^ Trees with bitter and astringent bark. 

* Wood compact, flne-grained, extremely hard, and difficult to split ' Ilenoe its name. It growi ordi- 
narily near the coasts, but ia mentioned in Nnttall's catalogue as found in Arkansas. 

" Wood tough, hard, and elastic. Sspecially used by wagonmakers and for agricultural ImpleBeDts. 
Extensively exported to Europe for the use of the navy. The exudation of the bark of the White Ash 
is used as a lenient purgative. All the species have the same property, and the wood is also of the sauM 
kind. 

* Wood very tough, easily separated in thin layers for making baskets, Ac. 
' Roots bitter, tonic, stimulating, of no well-defined properties. 

* An Indian medicine. Its bitter root is known as Wild Ginger. It has probably some stimmlatim 
property. 

^ Easily known by its peculiar flower, placed near the root, and with the tube of the eorolU carted 
like a pipe. Root aromatic and stimulant. Has been used against the bite of snakes. 
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Latin Names. Exglish Naubs. Gbolog*l Station. Natural Habitat. 

Phytolacaoeea. Ihkeweed Family. 

Phytolacca, Tour , . . Pokeweed. 

P. decandra, L.,* . . Poke. Garget. Pigeon Berry, . . Rich soil. 

l\imn\a,V\\xm. 

*R. portnlaccides, Nutt, • . • • Allavial, . . Verdigris River. 

Chenopodiaoes.' Goosefoot Family, 

Chenopodiumf L., . . Pigweed. 

*C. bybridam, L., . . Maple-leaved goosefoot, .... Waste places. (Introd ) 

C. album, L., . . • Lambs' quarters, '* " 

C. ambrosioides, L., & var. Wormseed, '< *< 

AtripleZf Tour., . . Oracbe. 

*A. hortensis, L., Cultivated. (Nutt. Gat.) 

Chenopodina,yLoq., , Seagoosefo(t 

*C. maritima, Moq., Salt marshes. ** 

Amaranthaces.* Amaranth Family, 

AmaranthuSf Tour., . Amaranth. 

*A. hybridus, L., Waste places. (Introd.) 

*A,albu8, L., '^ << 

Montdia, Moq. 

*M. tamariscina, Nutt., Sand, . . Banks of Arkansas River. 

IresiMf P. Br. 

I. celosioides, L., Alluvial, . . Shady rich soil. 

Frodichia, Moench. 

*F. Floridana, Moq., Nutt. Cat 

AchyraniheSf Ell. 

*A. repens, Ell., • Waste places. 

*A. lanuginosa, Nutt., Salt River. 

Polygonaoeo/ Buckwheat Family, 

Polyyonumj L., • . Enotweed. 

P. arophibium, L., . • Water Persicaria, • Limestone, • Springs. Mammoth Spg. 

P. hydropiperoides, Mich., Wliter-Pepper, . " . . Creeks and swamps. 

* Speeies known everywhere. A poisonons plant, especially the roots. Leaves and berries dangerous 
and violent purgative. The berries infused in brandy are used in oases of chronic Rheumatism resulting 
from syphilitic diseases. (Barton.) The thickened sap of the berries is also used against scrofulas, and 
even is said to have cured Cancer. The young shoots of the plant in spring lose their acridity by boiling, 
and are said to be better than asparagus. 

* Mostly introduced weeds. The leaves and roots of some of them — the Spinao {Spinaeia oUraeea), the 
Beet {Beta vtdgari*) — give a wholesome food. Those growing near the sea contain Soda, which is 
obtained from their ashes. 

* Mostly introduced weeds. 

' In this family, we find plants with bitter, aromatic, and purgative roots, like the Rhubarb ; or with 
pleasant acid and wholesome stems and leaves, like the stems of the Rhubarb and the leaves of the Sorrel. 
Some have mealy seeds, as the Buckwheat {Fagopyrtim eseulenium). One of our very common species, 
the Knot-grass or door- weed {Polygonum avieu/art), has the seeds emetic and purgative. I have not 
seen the Buckwheat in Arkansas. 
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Latin Nambb. 
*P. hirsutum, Walt , 
P. avicalare, L., . 
*var. erectum, Roth., 
*P. tenue, Mich , . 
*P. articalatum, L., 
*P, Yirginianuniy L., 
P. Sagittatum, L., . 
*P. convolvulas, L., 
P. dumetoram, L., . 
Rumez, L., . 
*R. verticillatas, L., 
R. crispaa, L., 
*R. maritimas, L., 
R. acetosella, L., . 
Brunnichia, Banks. 
*B. cirrhosa, B., • 
Eriogonum, Mich. 
E. loDgifoIiam, Nutt.^ 
*E. aunnum. Natt., 



Ehqusb Names 



iS(au«a/ra#, Nees., . 
S. officinale, Nees.,' 
Benzoin, Neea.,* . 
B. odoiiferam, Neea.^ 



Dirca, L , 

D. palaatria, L./ 



Knot-grasS) • 



Joint-weedy . 



Tear-Thomb, 



Gboloo'l Station. 
Sand, 



c< 



Sand, 



Climbing Buckwheat, 
Dock-Sorrel. 
Swamp-Dock, . 
Carled-Dock, . 
Golden-Dock, . 
Sheep-Sorrel, . 



Sand, 



Sand, 



Limestone 



Natural Habitat« 
Barren. (Nutt Cat) 
Waste places. 
Prairies. 
Drj soil. Rocky hills. 

« (NutU Cat) 
Rich soil. Thickets, &c. 
Low rich ground. 
Cnltiyated. (NutL Cat) 
Moist thickets, &c. 

Swamps and ditches. 
Waste places. (Introd.) 
Saline soil. (Natt Cat) 
Old fields. 

Banks of rivers. 

Barrens. 
Salt River. 



Lauraces.' Laurel Family. 

• Sassafras. 

'* . . . Limestone, . Rich woods, borders of 

. Wild allspice. [piatries. 

" . Lime, alluvial, k rocks, Rich soil, marshj wood«. 



Thymeleaces. 



. Leatherwood. 



Damp, rich woods. 



Comandra, Nutt., . 
*C. umbellata, Nutt., 
Fyrularia, Mich. 
*P. oleifera. Gray, • 



Santalaoes. Sandal-wood Family. 
. Bastard Toad -flax. 



u 



Dry ground. 



Rich wood banks. 



Loranthaces. Mistletoe Family. 

Pkoradendron, Nutt, . Mistletoe. 

P. flavescens, Nutt, Parasite on trees. 



^ Trees or ihrabs with aromatic wood, bark, and leaves. This property ii especially marked is the 
Cinnamomnm. Camphor ii the Gum of a Laurel. The greatest number of species are tropical. 

* This shrub is known by everybody. The bark and leaves have an aromatic taste, and are awd ia 
infusion as a stimulating drink. Miohauz saya that its wood ii never attacked by insects, aad rBcea- 
mends it for making bedsteads. 

■ It was employed as Spice during the American War, being, like the former, strongly aromalis, Wt 
less common. 

* The bark of this species is acrid, fibrous, and very tough. It was used by the Indians for tkosfi, 
hence the popular name. (Gray.) 
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Latin Namis. Ehqlibk Namis. Gioloq'l Station. Natukal Habitat. 

SanruTEOdflB. 

Saururtu, L., . . Lizard's taU. 

S. cernuas, L., Limestone, • Ponds and bayoas. 

I * 

CeratophyllacesB. 

CeraiophyUumf . . Horn wort. 

G. demersum, L., Ponds and bayous. 

Callitrichaoeo. 

CaUiiriehe^ L., . . Water Starwort. 

G. vema, L., Limestone, . Springs. 

*C. pedanculata, D G., Nutt. Gat. 

G. autumnal is, L., Limestone, . Mammoth Spring. 

*C. peploides, Nutt., Banks of Mississippi. 

EnphorbiaoeSB.* Spurge Family. 
Euphorbictj L., . . Spurge. 

? E. polygoni folia, L., Sand, . . Banks. 

*E, heruiarioides, Nutt., .... '^ . . Banks of Mississippi R. 

E. macnlata, L., <' . . Dry open places. 

E. hypericifoUa, L., " . • Dry prairies. 

*E. cyathophora, Jacq., Nutt. Gat 

E. corollata, L., Limestone, • Dry rocky prairies. 

*E. obtusata, Parsh., Shady fertile woods. 

*£. graminifolia, Mich., Nutt. Gat. 

*E. arenaria, Nutt, Sand, . • Arkansas River. 

*E. heterantha, Nutt, *' . . <i " 

*E. peploides, Nutt, Fort Smith. 

*E. marginata, Nutt.? Sand, . . Arkansas River. 

C!piu2o«co2tM, Pohl., . Spurge-Nettle. 

*C, stimulosa, Gray, Sand, . . Banks. (Nutt. Gat) 

Acalypha,h., . . Three-seeded Mercury. 

A. Virginica, L., Limestone, • Fields and prairies. 

A. gracilens, Gray, ..... Limestone, . Barrens and rocky places. 
Tragioj Plum. 

T. urticsfolia, Mich., Limestone, . Rocky barren. 

*T. angustifolia, Nutt, Red River. Plains. 

*T. betonicaefolia, Nutt,« " " 

StiUingiOj Gard. 

S. lanceolata, Nutt, Fort Smith, &c 

CroUm^ L. 

G. capitatum, Mich., ..... Limestone, • Barrens. 

*G. glandulosum, L , Open waste places. 

G. monanthogynum, Mich., .... " . . Barrens. 

*G. muricatum, Nutt, Nutt. Gat 

* All the plants of this family have a milky, aorid, and caustic sap, which is sometimes poisonous, 
taken internally. By external application, it is used as a oanstio for destroying the warts of the skin. 
Some exotic species are used in medicine. 

* Perhaps both these species are only varieties of Tragia urem, L. 

25 
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EUPHORBIACEiE ; URTIGAGEiE; PLATAN ACE^. 



Latin Names. Ekglish Nambs. Qboloo*l Station. Natubal Habitat. 

Aphora, Natt. 

*A. mercnrialina, Nutt., Red Riyer plains. 

PhtfUanihuiy L. 

P. CaroUniensis, Walt, Limestone, . Banks. 

TTrticaceSB.^ Nettle Family, 

Ulmusj L., . . .Elm. 

U. fulva, Mich.,' Rich woods. 

U. Americana, L.,' Limestone, . Moist rich soil and gravel 

U. alata, Mich.,^ '' . . Everywhere. 

U. crassifolia, Nutt., '' . . Rocks and prairies. 

Celtis, Tour., . . Nettle-tree. Hackberry. 

G. occidentalis, L.,' • Sagarberry, . • Alluvial, . . Rich moist soil. 
C. Mississipiensis, Bosc, .... Sand, . . Banks and barren. 

iTorti^, Tour., . . Mulberry. 

M. rubra. L ,* Limestone, • Banks and rich woods. 

Urtica, Tour., . . Nettle. 

*U. gracilis, Ait, Moist ground. (Nutt Cat) 

*U. urens, L., Waste ground. ^ 

*U. porpurascens, Nutt, .... Alluvial, • . Shady, rocky places. 
Laparteaj Gaud., . . Wood-Nettle. 

L. Canadensis, Gaud., Limestone, • Moist rich woods. 

Boehmeria, Jacq., . . False Nettle. 

♦B. cylindrica, Willd., Woods. (Nutt. Cat) 

Farietariaf Tour , . • Pellitory. 

*P. Pennsylvanica, Muhl., Shaded banks. 

Canna&if, Tour., . . Hemp. 

C. sativa, L.,^ Limestone, . Gravelly banks, waste 

ffumulus, L., . Hop. [placeSi Ac 

H. Lupulus, L.,' Limestone, • Banks of streams. 

PlatanacesB. 

I^aianus, L., . . • Plane-tree. Buttonwood. 

P. occidentalis, L.,* . Sycamore. '' Alluyial, . . Rich banks. 



*■ Plants very different in sise, forms, and properties. Some are pobonous to the higheil difrce. 
Some, like the Fig-tree, bear wholesome fruits ; some, like the Pepper, have aromatic berries ; sone a 
fine wood, like our Elms ; and some a tough flexible bark, like the Hemp, the Nettle, ke, 

* A small tree, with mucilaginous inner bark, eaten by children and used as emollient in infasioB. 
The heart wood is of a dull red color, less compact than that of the following species. 

' Wood dark brown, very strong, but easily decaying. It attains a great sise. 

* Most common in Arkansas, but mostly a shrub. Grows everywhere, and on erery kind of soil. 

* According to Mlchaux, the wood is but little esteemed. When perfectly seasoned, it is bard, eoa* 
pact, and tenacious. 

* A small tree. Wood durable, strong, valuable for making posts. Its leaves have been ased, likt 
those of the White mulberry, for the food of the silk-worms. 

^ The Hemp is scarcely cultivated in Arkansas, being replaced by cotton. It needs for its caltue t 
good, deep, fertile soil, or a bottom land not too retentive of water. The use of its bark is well kaeire- 
From its leaves and flowers is made the Hachiehin, a preparation which acts on tha body like opiss. 
causing a kind of delirious drunkenness which enervates and kills like a slow poison. 

' Cultivated in gardens and escaped. Its use is well known. 

* Tree very large. Wood of but little value. 
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^^»■»^ w 


Latih Nambi. 


Emqlish NaM£8. 


Qboloo'l Station 


Natural Habitat. 




JnglandacasB. 




JugUmSfL., . 


. Walnut. 




[(rar^). 


J. cinereft, L.,' 


• Butternut, 


AlluYial, . 


Rich woods and bottoms 


J. nigra, L.,' . 


. Black Walnnt, 


• • 


" " (common). 


CaryOf Natt., 


. Hickoiy. 






C. oliyseformiB, Natt.,* 


. Pecan nut, 


AUnyial, . 


Deep bottoms near Mis8.R. 


C. alba, Natt/ 


• Sbell-bark Hickory. 


Sandstone, 


Rich woods. 


C. sulcata, Natt, . 


. Tbick Sbell-bark Hickory, " 


" (rare). 


C. tomentosa, Nutt, 


• Mockemut, • 


Limestone, &c.. 


Dry rocky woods, ftc. 


C. glabra, Tor., . 


. Pig-nut, . 


Sandstone, 


Hickory barrens. 


*C. amara, Nutt.,* . 


. Bittemut, 


AUuyial, . 


Swamps and woods. 


*C. aqnatica, Nutt, 






u 




CnpnlifenB. 


Oak Family, 




QuercuSf Micb., 


. Oak. 






Q. macrocarpa, Micb.,* 


. Oyer-cup or Bur-oak, 


Alluvial Lime., • 


Rich banks (rare). 


Q. obtasiloba, Micb.,^ 


. Postoak, 


Sandandlime,&c 


., Dry barren, sterile soil. 


Q. aIba,L.,* . 


• Wbite oak, 


u u 


On every soil. 


Q. Prinas, L.,* 


• Swamp Gbestnut^oak, 


Alluvial, . 


Low ground. 


Q.montana,Willd.,» 


. Rock Chestnut-oak, 


Sandst. ft Limest 


, Rocky creeks. 


Q. bicolor, Willd.," 


. Swamp White-oak, . 


Alluvial, . 


Bottoms of Washita River. 


Q. Gastanea, Willd.,» 


. Yellow Chestnut-oak, 


Limestone, 


Banks of rivers (rare). 


*Q. prinoides, Willd.,i* 


• Chinquapin Oak, • 


Sandy, 


Barrens. 


Q. lyrata, Walt.,i« . 


. Oyercnp Oak, 


Alluvial, . 


Bottoms in marshy places. 



' Wood light, of little strongth, bat durable and resisting the effects of heat, moisture, Ao. Used for 
window sashes. Michanz says that its bark is purgative. The fruits, gathered before maturity, are 
preserved in sugar, or infused in brandy as an excellent stomachic and tonic. 

* Wood becoming black by seasoning, strong, very tenacious, fine-grained, susceptible of a fine polish. 
Much used for cabinet*work, and as fine as mahogany. 

' The nut is known everywhere. Wood coarse-grained, heavy, compact, durable, but not as valuable 
as other species of Hickory. 

* The wood of this species, says Michanz, possesses all the characteristic properties of the Hickory, 
being strong, elastic, and tenacious. It has also the common defects of soon decaying and being eaten 
by worms. 

* The timber of this species is inferior to the other species. It is generally a small tree. 

* Stiff, durable wood, as good for Aiel as the white oak. It is rare in Arkansas ; at least I saw very 
few specimens of it on our way. 

^ A small tree. Hard, durable wood, valuable for posts. Most common in Arkansas. 

' One of our most valuable species of trees, becoming very large on a good alluvial or rich limestone 
soil. Wood hard, durable, much used for different purposes. Its bark is tonic, astringent, and used in 
medicine. Variable in siie, following the ground which it inhabits. 

* A fine large tree. Its wood is inferior to the White Oak. (Gray.) 

*• It follows the rocky creeks and torrents where no other tree can grow. A small tree, considered a 
variety of the former ; but I could not find it passing to it either in station or In form 

*> Not common. A fine large tree, branching high above the ground. Named in Arkansas, Swamp- 
Burr Oak. 

" Acorns small, scarcely larger than a pea. I saw it only on limestone banks near White River. It 
is common enough east of the Mississippi. 

" Only a shrub. I did not see it in Arkansas. 

M A fine large tree, one of the largest and most highly estimated among the Oaks (says Michaux). It 
grows in deep, marshy bottoms, near shallow creeks, in the same habitat as the Cypress and the great 
Tupelo. Scarce in Arkansas, at least in the upper region. Seen only near Washita Kiver. 
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CUPULIFEILE. 



Latijt Naxes. 
Q. Phellos, L.,» . 
Q. imbricaria, Mich ,' 
Q. aqnatica. Cat.,' . 
Q. nigra, L./ . 
Q. falcata, Mich.,' . 
Q. tinctoria, Bart.,' 
Q. coccinea, Wang.,' 
Q. rubra, L.,' . 
Q. palastris, D. R.,* 
Casianea, Tour., . 
C. vesca, L.,^* 
C. pumila, Mich.,'* . 
*G. nana, Mubl., . 
Fagus^ Tour., 

F. aylvestris, Mich.,'* 
CoryluSf Tour., 

C. Americana, Walt., 
Carpinus, L., 

G. Americana, Mich.,^' 
OstryUf Mich., 

0. Virginica, WiUd., 



Enqlish Nahkb. 

• Willow oalc, . 

. Laurel or shingle-oak, 

. Water oak, 

. Black-Jack oak, 

. Spanish oak, . 

. Black oak. Quercitron, 

. Scarlet oak, . 

. Red oak, 

. Pin oak, 

. Chestnut. 
u 

. Chinquapin, .. 

. Dwarf Chinquapin, 

. Beech. 

. White Beech, • 

. Hazel-nut 
{I 

. Hornbeam. 
u 

• Iron wood. 



Gbolog*l Station. 
Alluvial, . 
Limestone, • 
Alluvial, sandy, 
Sand and lime, . 
Sandstone, 
Sand and lime, . 






u 
it 



Alluvial, . 
Sandstone k chert. 



it 



Natueal Habitat. 
Bottoms in marshj places. 
Banks and high bottoms. 
Bottoms and flats. 
Barren* 

Dry sand J plains k ridges. 
Plains and ridges. 
Hills and rich woods. 
Rocky woods, creeks, kc. 
Low ground, borders of 
[swamps k prmiriea. 
Rocky hills (rare). 

'' (common). 
Hills of Arkansas River. 



Alluvial k tertiary, Washita River and South- 

[ward. 
Sandy, . . Thickets around prairies. 

Limestone, • Banks and creeks. 



tt 



ti 



u 



i Abounds from Hnrricane Greek southward, in all the swampy bottoms and flats, where it besn 
abundance of acorns. Wood reddish, ooarse-grained, porous, not muoh used. 

> Pretty rare in Arkansas. Wood hard, heavy, fit for fuel only. Has been used for shinglM. 
(Michaux.) 

* It ranges from Sebastian County, or rather from Fort Smith to Memphis, or from this penllcl 
southward. I did not see it north of this line. The tree becomes of good lise, more than fifty to sixty 
feet high. Its leaves are extremely variable, showing all possible forms between the Willow and tiM 
Post-oak leaves, even sometimes cut and spiny. Wood very tough (says Michaux), but less durable sad 
less estimated by carpenters and wheelwrights than that of the White Oak. 

* A small crooked tree. Wood compact, coarse-grained, good for fuel. 

* Becomes a large tree in deep sandstone soil. In barren sandstone it is mostly stunted, and pssi to 
Quereiis tridentata^ Engl. Wood less durable, and less estimated than that of the White Oak. Bsrk 
preferable for tanning 

* A large tree, with reddish, strong, durable wood. The Quercitron is a yellow coloring mstter, 
obtained from the cellular or inner bark of this tree. 

* Grows with the former species. Wood not as good. Used for staves. Poor for fuel. It is easily 
distinguished from the next by its scaly acorns. 

' It likes limestone and lime soil ,• very common in Arkansas, and found at various stations. Bstily 
distinguished by its large acorns and flat shallow cup. Wood reddish, strong, porous, not very vmlasble. 
Bark used for tanning. 

* The foliage is most like that of the former; but its acorn Is globular, and soareely half as long. 
Wood strong, tenacious, not durable. Used for staves. 

** I did not see in Arkansas a tree of good sise of this species, but only shrubby. Wood strong, dsstie. 
durable, good for posts, Ac. 

" The Chinquapin is more common in Arkansas than the Chestnut. Its wood is still stronger sad 
more compact. 

" Becomes of enormous sise in the bottoms in rich deep soil, not too wet. Wood too hard aod too 
heavy for timber, but very good for fuel. 

" A slender tree like the next, with white, compact, hard wood. Both this and next speoies havs slie 
the same kind of wood, and are generally known under the name of Iron-wood. Its fruit is inclosed ia 
a ring of loose catkin, while that of the next species has the seed enveloped and bordered with a 
cut oalyx. 
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Latin Naubs. Enoush Namks. Gboloo'l Station. Natural Habitat. 

MyrioaoaSB. Stotet Gale Family. 

Myric€Lj L., . • . Bnyberry. 

M. cerifera, L^^ • • '^ . • Sandj, • • Alluvial swampy ground. 

Betnlaceo. Birch Family. 

BettdOj Tour./ . . Birch. 

*B. populifolia, Ait., . White Birch, • . Sandstone, • Barren. (Nutt Gatt) 

B. nigra, L., . . . Red Birch, • . *' . . River banks. 

Alnu8^ Tour., . . Alder. 

A. serrulata, Ait, . . Smooth Alder, • Limestone, . Gravel & banks of creeks. 

SalicacesB. 

Stdiz^ Tonr., . • • Willow. 

S. discolor, Muhl., . • Glaucous Willow, River banks. 

8. nigra, Marsh., . . Black Willow, u a 

*S. longifolia, Muhl., Nutt. Cat. 

fbpui^ttf, Tour., . . Poplar. 

P. monilifera, Ait,* . Cotton-wood, . . Alluvial sandy, . Bottoms along rivers. 

*P. angulata. Ait, '' . Low grounds. 

ConifenB. Pine Family. 
PinuSf Tour., . . . Pine. 

*P. inops. Ait., . • Jersey Pine, . . Sandstone, . Barren. (Nutt. Cat) 

P. mitis, Mich.,* • . Yellow Pine of the North,Sandstone & chert, Barren hills (common). 

*P. rigida. Mill.,* . . Pitch Pine, . . Sand, . . Nutt Cat 

P. Tssda, L.,* • . Loblolly Pine, . Tertiary, . . Alluvial and sandy hills. 

Taxodiumf Rich., . . Bald Cypress. 

T. distichum. Rich ,^ . *' « . Alluvial, . . Deep swamps. 

Juniperus, L., . • Juniper. 

J. Virginiana, L.,* . • Red Cedar, . . Limestone, . Banks of rivers, rocks. 

Month of Benet/i Bayou. 

Araoeo. Arum Family, 

Ariscemaj Mart., . . Indian turnip. 

^A. triphyllnm. Tor., Rich soil and woods. 

*A. Dracontium, Schott, Low ground. 

AcoruSf L., . . . Sweet flag. Calamus. 

A. Calamus, L.,* . . '' Swampy prairies. 

' The berries are invested with a kind of wax, which, coUeeted by boiling, is nsed for oandle-making. 

* The wood of the Birohes is not very valuable. It is soft and light. 

' Wood white, soft, unfit for use. I have not seen this tree in Arkansas, except with the Arkansas 
River bottoms and the oreeks running to it across the Millstone grit. Frog bayou, Ac. None in the 
north of the State. 

* Wood fine-grained, lulittle resinous, yellowish white, used for flooring, Ao. 

* I have not seen it in Arkansas. It is the most valnaBIe Yellow Pine of the South. 

" Grows south of Hot Springs County, mixed with the Yellow Pine, and is used for the same purpose, 
though not as good. 

^ Wood fine-grained, reddish, strong, elastic, and less resinous than that of the Pines. Much used for 
bailding in the South, and very valuable. 

' Wood reddish, odorous, strong, tough,, and durable. The species is rare in Arkansas. 

* Root creeping, sweet-scented, aromatic, and somewhat tonic. It is highly prsised as a valuable 
popular medicine, but its properties are scarcely ascertained. 



390 TYPHAGE^; LEMNAGEJ5; PAIJIiB; HYDROCHARIDACE^. 

. — ■ ' ■ 

Latin Nambs. Ekolish Namis. Okoloq'l Statioh. Natusal Habitat. 

TyphaoeflD. Cai4aU FamUy. 

Typha^ Tour.| . . Cat-tail flag. 

T. latifolia, L., . « '^ Ponds and bajoua. 

Sparganium, Tour., . Bar-reed. 

S. simplex, Huds., . Limestone springs, Mammotli Spring. 

LenmaceflD. Duckweed Family. 

Lemna^ L., . . * Dock meat. 

L. trisalca, L., . . " ... Floating, • • Mammoth Spring. 

L. minor, L.,. . . -** . . «.."«* 

♦L. polyrrhiza, L.,'1 . ■*' . . " . . Nutt. Cat. 

Palmo. Palms, 

Sabalf Adans.,' • . Palmetto. [Arkansas Krer. 

S. Adansoni, Gaer., • '* • . • AlInYial, . . Deep marshes month of 

VaiadaceSB. Bondweed Family, 

Zdnnichellia, Mich., • Homed Pondweed. 

Z. palnstris, L., • . *^ Mammoth Spring. 

Poiamogeton^ Tour., . Pondweed. 

P. compressns, L., *' ^ 

P. praeloMgus, Wullf., - " •* 

P. natans, L , " " 

*P. heterophjllns, Schr , Nutt. Cat. 

AlismaceSB. Water Plantain Family. 

Aliima, L , . . Water plantain. 

A. Plantago, L., . . '^ *^ ..... Ditches. Ponds. 

Echinodorus. 

*£. rostratus, EngL, Ponds of Verdigris Bifer. 

Sagittaria, L., . . Arrowhead. 

*S. radicans, Nutt, Shallow water. Ft Smith. 

*S. variabilis, Engel., '* and wet places. 

♦S. simplex, Pursh., ** ** 

Hydrocharidacen. Frog'sbit Fam&y. 

Limnohiumj Rich., . . Frog's bit. 

L. Spongia, Rich., • • Ponds. 

^nocAarif, Rich., . • Water weed. 

A. Canadensis, PI., . '^ ...... Mammoth Spring. 

Valimeria^ Mich., . . Eel-grass. 

*V. spiralis, L., • « . Slew rivers. (NattCst) 

' Ztfmna perpusiila, Ton., is also probably a speeles of Mammoth Spring. loonld not find it ia tmt 
* M. Nnttall lajt that this Palm first makes its appearcnoe a few miles below the Son them boandtriM 
of the Arkansas Territory, on the banks of the Mississippi Biver. It is now found in abuBdasos al ths 
month of Arkansas Biver, back of the town of Napoleon. Has this speoiee ehanged its disiribvUoa 
ascending northward, or has it escaped the attention of M. Knttall, one of the most eareftil, exact, sb4 
attentive explorers ? 
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LaTIV NaMIB. EsIOLIBB NaMM. GiOLOO^L StATIOJT. NaTUKAL QyljBlTAT. 

OrohidaoeSB. Orchis Family. ^^ 

Spiranikes^ Rich., . • Ladies* Tresses. 

S. annaa, Rich., Chert, • • Wet prairies. 

Pogania^ Joss. 

*P. pendala, Lindl., Rich damp woods. 

Calapogon^ R. Br. 

^C. pulchellns, R. Br., Bogs. 

TipulariOf Nutt., . . Gane-fljr Orchis. 

*T. discolor, Nutt , Sandjr, . . Pine woods. (Nutt; Cat.) 

Microtiylia^ Nntt, . . Adder's month. 

*M. ophioglossoides, Natt., Damp woods. 

Cypripediumf L., . . Ladjr's slipper. 

*C. pohescens, Willd., Sandy, . . Woods and hills. 



AmaryllidacesB. 

Paneratiumn L. 

*P. maritimum, L., Sand, . . Salt marshes. (Nutt. Cat.) 

Crinunif L. 

*C. Americannm, L., Alluyial, • . Swamps. ^ 

Agave, L., . . . American Aloe. 

A. Virginica, L., Limestone, • Rocks. 

HypaziSf L., . . . Star-grass. 

*H. erecta, L., Sandy, . . Open woods. 



Homodoraceo. Bloodwort Family. 

Aleiritf L., . • . Colic root. 

*A. farinosa, L., ..... . Sandy, • . Shady places. 

*A. aurea, Walt, Sand, • . Barren. 



Bromeliaceo. Pine-Apple Family. 

TUlandaia, L., . . Long Moss. [Live Oak. 

^T. nsneoides, L., On trees, especially the 



IridaceSB. Iris Family. 

Iris, L., ... Flower de Lace. Bine flag. 

*L Tersicolor, L., Wet places. 

*L Virginica, L., Marshes. 

L cristata, Ait , Sandstone, . Hills and dry ridges. 

Nemastylis, Nutt. 

*N. coelestina, Nutt, Sandstone, . Rocky pine woods. 

N. geminiflora, Nutt., " . . " " 

> On thii spaeies, Knttall says that its first appearance along the Misiissippi is in the Cypress land 
near the Southern confines of Arkansas. Scarcely, if eyer, found in the State limits. 



392 DIOSGOREAGEiB ; SMILAGEiE; UUACEM; HELANTHACEiE. 

Latih Namis. English Names. Gboloo*l Statiok. Natubal Habitat. 

Diosooreaoeo. Yam FamUy. 

Dioseorea, PInn., . • Yam. 

*D. quaternata, Walt, Arkansas. (Nott Cat) 



SmilaoeflD. 

Smilax, Toar., . . Greenbrier. 

S. rotundifolia, L., Thickets (common). 

♦8. glauca, Walt, Dry thickeU. 

*S. tamnoides, L., Thickets. 

S. lanceolata, L., Alluvial, . . Swamps. Washita River. 

S. lanrifolia, L., Sandy, . . Pine barren. 

S* herbacea, L., Allavial, . . Banks of rivers. 

IHUium, L., . . . Three-leaved Nightshade. 

*T. sessile, L., • . Woods. 

*T. angnicniatum, Natt., Shady woods. 

♦T. viridescens, Nutt., ^ " 

Liliaceo. Lilt/ Family, 

Polygonatumj Tour., . Solomon's seal. 

♦P. biflorom. Ell., Wooded banks. 

*P. mnltiflorum. Ell Arkansas. (Nutt Cat) 

Smilaeinaf Desf., . • False Solomon's seal. 

*8. racemosa, Desf, Moist copses. 

*8. stellata, Desf., " « 

ScilUif L., . . . Squill. 

S. Fraseri, Gray,^ . . Quamash, Thickets & moist prsiries. 

Allium^ L., . • . Garlic. 

A. stellatnm, Nutt., Prairies (rare). 

*A. angulodum, B. Nutt, . . • . . . . Arkansas. (Nutt Ctt) 

*A. ochroleucnm, Nutt, Prairies. " 

*A. Canadense, Kalm., Moist prairies. 

A. striatum, Jacq., Prairies. (M. Cox.) 

LUiumf h'j ' • • I>ily« 

*L. Philadelphicnm, L., Prairies and copses. 

*L. superbum, L., Alluvial, • . Rich low ground. 

Eryihronium, L., . • Dog's-tooth Violet 

*E. Americanum, Sm., Limestone, . Banks and thickets. 

♦E. albldum, Nutt, " . . « " 

TuceOf L., . . . Spanish bayonet 

*Y. recurvifolia, Salisb., Arkansas. (Nutt Catt) 

Melanthaces. 

Vmdariaf L., . • • Bellwort. 

♦U. sessilifolia, L., Nutt Cat 

MelarUhiufn, Gron. 

♦M. Virginicnm, L , Wet meadows. 



' Bulb sweet to the taste, and eatable. 



• 



JUNCACEiE; PONTEDERIACEiE ; COMMELINACE^ ; CYPERACE^. f393 

IiATur Naxis. EirouBR Nambs. Qkoloo'l Station. Natubal Habitat. 

Stenanthuim^ Gray. 

*S. angnstiroliaiD, Gray, Wet meadows. 

Amianihiunif Gray, • Fly poison. 

*A.mii8CiBtoziciim,Gray, Open woods. 

Hehnias, L. 

*H. angnstifolia, Mich., Fort Smith. 

C'hamccUriumj Willd , . Devil's Bit 

*C. lateam, Gray, Low groonds. 

Tofiddia, Huds., . . False Asphodel. 

T. glabra, Nntt., Prairies. 

? T. pobens. Ait., Sandy, • • Barrens. 

Juncaceo. Rush FamUy. 

Luztda, DC, • . Wood Rash. 

L. campestris, DC, Rocky woods. 

JuneuSf L., • . . Rush. 

J. effasns, L., . Ditches. 

*J. setaceus, Rost , Nutt. Cat 

*J. scirpoides, Lam., Borders of streams. 

*J, acnminatns, Mich., Bogs and ponds. 

*J. heteranthos, Nntt, Woods. 

*J. repens, Mich., Nutt Cat 

J. tennis, Willd., Prairies. 

* J. bnfonins, L., Low grounds. 

Pontederiaoes. rickerd-wed Family. 

Bontederioj L., . • Pickerel weed. 

P. cordata, L., Shallow water. 

Heteranihera, Ruiz. 

*H. limosa, Vahl., Nutt. Cat. 

SehcUenif Schreb., . . Water Star-grass. 

S. graminea, Willd., . '' Shallow streams. 

Co]IUIielilUt06Q. Spideneort Family, 

Commdynaf Dill., . . Day flower. 

*G. commnnis, L., Alluvial, . • Low ground. 

*C. electa, L., '^ . . Shaded banks. 

*C. Virginica, L., Damp rich woods. 

JVadeseaniia, L., . . Spiderwort 

*T. Virginica, L., Moist woods. 

*T. rosea. Vent, Sandy, . . Woods and banks. 

CyperaoaSB. Sedge Family. 

Cypenu, L., . • . Galingale. 

C. flavescens, L., Sandy, . . Banks. 

C. diandms, Torr., " . . " Wet places. 

*C. Nuttallii, Tor., « . . *• " 



394 CTPERACKS; GRAMINE^. 

Latin Names. English Nambs. Oioloo'l Station. NATumAL Habitat. 

C. strigosaSy L., Limestone, • Creeks and bottoms. 

C. inflezosy Mahl., Sandy, . Banks and graTeL 

C. OTularis, Tor., '' • . Woods. Drj places. 

*C. retrofractas, Tor., Marshy gronnd. 

Kyllingia, L. 

K. pomila, Mich , . . • • . . Limestone, . Creeks and banks. 

EleochariSf R. Br, . Spike-Rush. 

*E.qaadrangulata,R.Br., .... Sand, . . Nutt. Cat. 

*E. palustris, R. Br., Low gronnd. Ditches. 

£. acicnlaris, R. Br., Brooks. Mammoth Spring. 

*E. pygmaea, Torr., Marshes. 

ScirpuSf L., . . . Buhnsh. 

S. pungens, Yahl., Grayelly, . . Banks of White River. 

*S. lacustris, L., Ponds. 

FimbristyliSj Yahl. 

F. autnmnalis, Roem., Sandy, . Banks of Arkansas Rirer. 

Fuirena, Rott., . . Umbrella-grass. 

F. sqnarrosa, Mich., Limestone, • Springs, mossy groond. 

Rhynehaspora^ Yahl, . Beak-Rush. 

♦R.alba,VahV Nntt. Cat. 

♦B. longirostris, Nutt, « " 

Sderiaf L., • . . Nut-Rush. 

*S. reticularis, Mich., . . . • . Sandy, . • Swamps. 

Carex, L.,' . • • Sedge. 

*C. rosea., Schk., Moist woods. 

*C. plantaginea. Lam., Shady woods. 

*C. anceps, L., Rocky woods. 

*C. flava, L., Wet meadows. 

*C. tentaculata, Muhl., u u 

*C. folliculata, L.,* Peatbogs. 

*C. lupulina, Muhl., Swamps. 

OramineSB. Grass FamUy. 
Oreenia, Nutt. 

*G. Arkansana, Nutt, Limestone, . Hills of Red Riyer. 

Leersia, Sol., . . . False rice. 

L. oryzoides, Sw., . , Rice Cut-grass, Wet meadows. Mammoth 

*L. Yirginica, Willd., . White grass. [Spring. 

Zizania^ Gron., . . Indian rice. 

Z. aqnatica, L.,^ . . Water oats, •*.... Swamps, Ac Mam. Spring. 

«Z. miliacea, Mich., " ** 

> Though this species is enumerated in Nnttall's Catalogue, I doaht that it belongs to Arkanns. 

* Of this genus, which in the Southern States contains seventy-fiye species at least, M. Nuttall sea* 
tioas only seren species in his catalogue, with this remark: ** and many otkerM,** As late ia the 
autumn, when I yisited Arkansas, the species of this genus have entirely disappeared, the catalogne is of 
oourw incomplete for the genus Cares. Most of the species enumerated in Chapmaa^s Sontben Flera 
belong also to Arkansas. I have copied only the short list of M. Kuttall. 

* Rather a Northern species. Can scarcely be found in Arkansas. 

* Appears rare in Arkansas. It is greedily eaten by cattle, but generally grows in too deep vatcr. 
Its grain is gathered by the Indians and osed for food. 
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Latin Namis. Ekolibb Nambb. Gioloo'l Station. Natubal Habitat. 

AlopeeuruSj L. 

*A. genicalatos, L., Moist meadows. 

VUftij Ad., . . • Bash-grass. 

*y. aspera, Beauv., Sandy, . . Fields. 

V. yaginseflora, Torr., " . . Barren. 

SparoMtiij R. Br. 

? S. Indicns, Brown, Wet places. 

AgrattiSj L., • • • Bent grass. 

*A. perennans, Tnck., Damp shaded places. 

*A. scabra, Willd., ..... Sandj, . . Dry places. 

*A. yulgaris, With.,^ . Bed-top grass, Meadows. 

*A. arachnoides, £11., High prairies. 

PolypogoHj Desf., . . Beard-grass. 

*P. racemosum, Nutt., Natt. Cat. 

CinnOf L., • • . Wood rced-grass. 

*C. arundinacea, L., Damp woods. 

MuMenbergiiij Schreb., . Drop seed grass. 

M. Mezicana, Trin., Low ground. 

M. diffusa, Schreb., Sandy, . . Hills and woods. 

Calamasrroatis, Adan., • Beed Bent grass. 

C. Canadensis, Bean., ** . . Shady banks. 

♦C. gigantea,Nutt., " . . Banks of Salt River. 

StipOj L., . . • Feather grass. 

*S. sericea, Mich , Nutt. Cat. 

♦S. panriflora, Mich., " " 

*S. avenacea, L., Sandy, . • Woods. 

AristidHf L., . . . Triple-awned grass. 

A. gracilis, EIL, Sandstone, . Prairies and hills. 

*A. dichotoma, Mich., Old fields. 

A. stricta, Mich., Sandy, • . Prairies. 

*A. oligantha, Mich., Nutt Cat. 

♦A. pallens, Nutt., " " 

*A. purpurea, Nutt, Sandy, . . Plains of Bed Biver. 

A. tuberculosa, Nutt., '' • • Prairies. 

Spartina, Schr., • • Cord or Marsh grass. 

*S. cynosuroides, Willd., Banks of rivers. 

*S. polystachya, Willd., Sandy, . . Brackish marshes. 

CUniumj Panz., . . Toothache grass. 

*C. Americanum, Spr., Sand, . • Barrens. 

BoutdouUf Lag., . . Muskit grass. 

B. curtipendula. Gray, Limestone, . Hills and barrens. 

*B. oligostachya, T. & Gr., Nutt. Cat. 

Cynodouj Bich., . . Bermuda grass. 

C. Dactylon, Pers., Dry fields. (Introduced.) 

EUuaine, Gsert, . . Crab grass. 

E. Indica, Oiert, Waste places. '' 

' This spaeies is often cultiTated on wet meadows. It is known alto under the name of Bent grass. 
The name of Herd grass, which it bears also sometimes, belongs to PA/stf«»|mi<sit40. The white Bent 
grass, AgroMtit alba, L., was formerly oelebrated under the name of Tiorin grass. It is not better grass 
than this. The hay of the Red top is good, but short and thin. 
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Latin Namib. English Namib. Gboloo*l Station. Natvbal Habitat. 

LeptoMoaj Beanv. 

*L. fascicalarts, Gray, . . Wet meadowB. 

*L. atteauata, Nntt, Nutt Cat. 

TricuspiSj Beauv. 

T. BeslerioideB, Torr., Sandy, . . PnurieB. 

♦T. Btricta, ? Nutt, " Nntt Cat 

Diarrhena, Raf. 

D. Americana, Beany. .... Limestone, • Ricli banks of riven. 

Koderia, Pers. 

*K. cristata, Pers., Sandy, . • Hills. 

Eaionia^ Raf. 

*E. obtusata, Gray, ......... Dry soil. 

Melicaf L., . . • Melic grass. 

*M. mntica, Walt, Nutt Cat 

Glyceria, R. Br, . . Manna grass. 

*G. nervata, Trin., Moist meadows. 

*G. fluitans, R. Br., Shallow water. 

JPbOf L., ... Meadow grass. 

*P. pratensis, L.,' Fields. Cultivated. 

P. annua, L., . . . Low spear grass. .... Waste grounds. 

*P. nemoralis, L., . . Nutt Cat 

*P. interrupta, Nntt, Bushy prairies. 

*P. capitata, Nutt,' Sandy, . . Banks* 

Eragrosiisy Beauv. 

£. reptans, Nees., Sand, . . '' 

*E. poeoides, Beauv., '^ • . '' 

•E. pilosa, Beauv., " . . " 

*E. tenuis, Gray, " . . " 

*E. capillaris, Nees., " . . Fields. 

♦B. pectinacea, Gray, " . . " 

*E. conferta, Prin., ..... " . . Banks. 
FesiueOf L., . . . Fescue grass * 

*F. tenella, Willd., Sandy, . . Sterile places. 

*F. polystachya, Mich , . Nutt Cat 

*F. diandra, Nutt, " « 

*F. sciurea, Nutt, « «< 

F. elatior, L., Cultivated fields. 

BromuSf L., . . . Brome grass. 

B. ciliatus, L., Limestone, . Banks of King's Eivcr. 



* This is the eommon moadow grass generally eoltivmted. It grows more or less Inzariaaily, toeord- 
ing to the richness of the soil, and makes better hay when mixed with other grasses, espeeially the toll 
Fescne. The Blue grass {Poa eompretta) is also cultivated, and often mixed with the meadow giMi* 
The Blue grass is better adapted for dry sandy soil than the former, and by its oreeptng roots wo«14 be 
valuable especially on the prairies of Arkansas. 

* Nnttall says that this species is allied to Poa reptans, and thas would go with the next genus. Pro- 
bably the former also. 

* Two species of Fesenes. Festnea efatiar, the tall Fescue, and Fettneo praUnns, Hard., the Jf eedev 
Fescue, searoely distingnishable in their form, are generally cultivated for hay. A rich, friable, wet fe3 i 
is the best for these species. 
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Latin Nambs. English Nambi. Gbolog*l Station. Natdbal Habitat. 

Unioiaf L., . • . Spike grass. 

*\J, maltiflora, Nutt, Sand, • . Banks of Arkansas Riyer. 

*U. gracilis, Mich., •...'• Sandy, • . Prairies. 
Phragmites, Trin., . . Reed. 

P. communis, Pur., Wet prairies (rare). 

Arundinaria^ Mich., . Cane. 

A. maciosperma, Mich., . ... Alluvial, • . Rich banks. Bottoms. 

*A. pumila, Nntt, Red River. 

Jjepturusj R. Br. 

L. paniculatns, Nutt., . . Open ground. 

Hwrdeum^ L., . . Barley. 

H. pusillnm, Nutt, Saline soil. 

ElymuSf L., • • . Lyme grass. 

£. Virginicos, L., Limestone, . Barrens k banks of rivers. 

*E. Canadensis, L., Nutt. Cat. 

Uralepisj Nutt. 

*IJ. aristulata, Nutt., Sand, . . Banks of Arkansas. 

Danihonia, DC,. . Wild Oat grass. 

^D. spicata, Beau., Limestone, . Rocky places. 

PhalariSj L., . . • Canary grass. 

*P. occidentalis, Nutt, Inundated prairies. 

CMoriSf Sw. 

*C. verticillata, Nutt, Sand, . . Banks. Fort Smith. 

I^ispalum, L. 

*P. purpureum, £11., Nutt Cat. 

*P. lacemosum, Nutt, Red River. Plains. 

*P. stoloniferum, Nutt, Arkansas. (Nutt Cat.) 

P. setaceum, Mich., Sandy, . . Fields. 

P. Iseve, Mich., ^ . • Moist grounds. 

Panicum, L., • . Panic grass. 

*P. gibbum, EIL, Swamps. 

P. hians. Ell., Sand, . . Low ground. 

*P. sanguinale, L., . Common crab>grass, .... Waste grounds. 

P. anceps, Mich., Sandstone, . Barrens. 

*P. agrostoides, Spreng., Wet meadows. 

*P. capillare, L., Sandy, . . Plains. 

^P. virgatum, L., Moist soil. 

P. clandestinum, L., Limestone, • Woody banks* 

*P. microcarpum, Muhl., • Thickets. 

*P. panciflorum. Ell , Wet meadows. 

*P. dichotomum, L., Common. 

*P. verrucosum, Muhl., Swamps. 

*P. ignoratum, Kunth., Nutt Cat 

P. Crus-galli, L., • . Barn-yard grass, Waste places. 

Setaria, Beauv.,^ . . Fox-tail grass. 

S. glauca, Beauv., • . Bottle grass, . . Sandy, • . Open places. Everywhere. 



* The Beagal grass {Setaria Itaiiea, L.)f and the Hungarian grass {Setaria Chrmamea, Var.), are 
enltivated everywhere for hay. They may do well on the drained prairies of Arkansas. Still, on the 
same land, oats and barley are more valuable. 
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Latin Names. Ehqlibh Namib. Geoloo'l Station. Natubal Habitat. 

Orthopogon, R. Br. 

♦0. parvifoliiiB, Nutt, Nutt Cat. 

CenchruSfL.,, . .Borr grass. 

*G. tribuloides, L., . . Sandy banks. 

BoOboeUia, R. Br. 

*R. campestris, Nutt., Plains of Red River. 

IHpsacum, L., . . Gama grass. 

*T. dactyloidcsy L., Moist soiL 

JBrianihuSf Mich., . . Yellow Beard grass. 

*£. alopecaroides, £11, Sandstone, . Barrens. 

Andropogon^ L., . . Beard grass. 

A. furcatus, MuhL, Dry prairies. 

A. scoparius, Mich., .......••'* " 

A. Yirginicus, L., Sand and clay, . '* *' 

*A. macrourus, Mich., '< . Low ground. 

*A. filiforme, Nutt, Shrubby plains. 

*A. ambiguum, Mich., Open woods. Cadraa B. 

Sorghum, Pers., . • Broom Corn. 

S. nutans. Gray,' ...... Sandy, . . Dry prairies. 



EquisetaceSB. Horsetail Family. 

Equisetum, L., . . Horsetail. 

£. hyemale, L.,' Sand, • • Banks of the riTen. 



Filices. Ferns, 
Folypodiumy L. 

P. Tulgare, L., Sandstone, . Shady rocks. 

P. incanum, Willd., On trees and rocks. 

AllosoruSf Bern., . . Rock brake. 

A. atropurpureus. Gray, Limestone, • Rocks. 

FleriSf L., . • • Brake. 

P. aquilina, L., • . Rocky hills and pniries. 

Adiantumj L., . . Maiden hair. 

A. pedatum, L., Shaded rocks. Rich woods. 

A. capillus-Veneris, L., • .... Limestone, . Rocks near springs. 

Cheilanihesj Swartz, . Lop fern. 

C. vestita, Willd., Sand, . . Rocks. 

C. tomentosa. Link., '' . . Rocky ridges. 

C. Alabamensis, Kuntz., . • • • Limestone, . Hot springs. 

Woodufardia, Smith. 

*W. Virginica, Willd., Swamps. 

CampiosoruSf Link., . Walking leaf. 

C. rhizophyllus, Link., Shaded mossy rocks. 



* So hard and silioeoiu is this spMies, and also th« Beard-gra« spMits, thai their ealmi $n do4 
devtroyed by the flres of tho prairios 

* Used for looaring. 
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Latin Namkb. Exglibh Namk8. Gboloo*l Station. Natural Habitat. 

Atplenium, L., . • Spleenwort. 

A. pinnatifidam, Nutt y Limestone, . Cliffs. 

A. Rata-mararia, L., " . . " 

A. Trichomanes, L., • . . . . . . . . Shaded cliffs. 

A. ebeneum, Ait, Sandstone, . Rocky woods. 

*A.angastifoliamyMich.| Rich woods. 

*A. Filiz-foemina, R. Br., Moist woods. 

WbodsiGf R. Br. 

? W. obtusa, T.|^ Limestone, . Cliffs. 

CjfsiopieriSy BernL, . Bladder fern. 

C. fragilis, Bemh., Sandstone, . Shady rocks. 

Aspidiumf Swartz, . Wood fern. 

A. Thelypteris, Sw., Marshes. 

A. spinalosam, Sw., Woods. 

A. cristatam, Sw., Swamps and woods. 

*A. marginale, Sw., Hillsides. Rocky woods. 

*A. acroatichoides, Sw., '^ 

Onodea, L. 

? 0. sensibilis, . . Sensitive fern. ..... Wet shady places. 

OamundOj L., . . Flowering fern. 

0. spectabilis, Willd., Marshy woods. 

*0. cinnamomea, L., Springs near banks of 

Botrtfchium, Sw., . . Moonwort [Arkansas River. 

*B. Innarioides, Sw., Allaviali . . Deep rich woods. 

*B. obliquum, Muhl, " . . " « 

? B. Virginicum, Sw., " . . " " 

Ophioglossumf L. 

^0. valgatam, L., Wet woods. Rich soil. 



LyoopodiaceSB. Club Moss Family. 
SdagineUa, Beauv. 

S. apas, Sp., Sandy & clayish. Wet ground. 

S. rapestris. Spring, Sandstone, . Dry rocky places. 

AzoUaf Lam. 

*A. Caroliniana, Willd., Floating. Pools. 

MarsUeOy L. 

*M. mucronata, Willd., " " 



* I haT6 Been it in the soathem part of Blinoii on the MitsiBsippi Rirer, bat not in Arkaneas. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It was not until after my return from the State of Arkansas to New 
Harmony, on the 26th of November, 1860, that the sad news of the death 
of the State Geologist, David Dale Owen, which had only reached me 
through the papers on the day of departure from Little Rock, was ascer- 
tained to be too true. Though for a long time in feeble health, and 
suffering from excruciating pains in his limbs and chest, he remained 
constantly at his favorite occupation, — arranging the material for the 
second Geological Report on Arkansas,— calmly contending with his in- 
creasing physical weakness. And when no longer able to use the pen 
himself, he was propped up in a chair, and continued to dictate his report 
up to within three days of his death. Such indefatigable energy and 
unswerving devotion to the cause of science can seldom be found, and in 
his death Geology has lost one of its hardest workers and most able 
expounders. 

For eight years I have been his student and constant companion, both 
in the field and chemical laboratory, and the interest which he manifested 
in my progress has forever rendered him dear to my memory ; and it is 
in this, his final report, I wish to record this feeble testimony of my high 
esteem. 

For the greater part of the last two years, in prosecuting the Geological 
Survey of Arkansas, I was attached to Dr. Owen*s corps in the field, and 
as I had personally examined but a small district of country not previously 
reported upon. Dr. Owen had kindly consented to incorporate my notes iu 
his report, which, on my departure for Arkansas in October last, had been 
left with him for that purpose; but his untimely death prevented its 
accomplishment, and I am now compelled to write them out in as rapid a 
manner as possible, the printing having been necessarily delayed beyond 
the allotted time. This, I trust, will serve as an apology for the brevity 
of my report 



REPORT. 



In the fall of 1859 I accompanied Frofessor Leo Lesquercux in an 
excursion through a portion of the northern, middle, and southeastern 
counties, for the purpose of establishing the position and extent of the 
coal-field of Arkansas, and noting its Flora. 

An account of this important work, performed by Professor Lesquereux, 
will be found detailed in his able report; and I have only to add a few 
memoranda connected with the geology of those parts of the country 
passed through, which he has not mentioned, or to which he has only 
briefly alluded. 

As we were to enter the State at a point near the Mammoth Spring in 
Fulton county, — a description of which is given in the first Geological 
Report, accompanied by a plate representing a faithful view of this locality, 
sketched by Dr. D. D. Owen, — and as there was some doubt in regard to 
the geological position of the rocks through which this great spring makes 
its way to the surface, I was requested to pay particular attention to the 
subject. This I did; and although the rocks are entirely destitute of 
fossils, I feel confident, from the lithological character and order of super- 
position, that they belong to the Lower Silurian age. 

The water of the Mammoth Spring was found to have an alkaline reac- 
tion, which became remarkably strong when reduced by evaporation to 
one-half its original bulk. In the water thus concentrated, there was also 
found, in addition to what has already been reported, a trace of chlorine, 
sulphuric acid, and iron. 

In the southwestern part of Newton county, on Section 16, and 35 or 
86, Township 16 north, Range 23 west, on the waters of Buffalo river, a 
considerable amount of digging has been done for lead, and some 18,000 
or 20,000 pounds of the ore have been taken oat. Great excitement 
prevailed about this discovery of ore, and all the land in the vicinity was 
immediately entered. It is thought, however, that the richest deposits 
exist on the 16th Section. At Clark's diggings, where the ore has been 
principally mined, the lead is represented as lying in pockets or crevices 
in the rocks, and not in regular veins. This is the condition in which the 
ore is also found at Granby, in Jasper county, Missouri, the richest lead 
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mines in the West. Not only from the manner in which the ore occurs in 
the rocks of Newton county does it resemble the Granby mines, but it also 
has the same geological horizon, and is accompanied by the same associa- 
tion of minerals. 

The specimen of lead sent to the laboratory, by George Lewis, to be 
examined for silver, from Fayetteville, Washington county, was from 
Newton county. Unfortunately, he did not state the exact locality from 
which it came ; otherwise, a region thus rendered interesting, would have 
been thoroughly examined. As it was, we did not even learn the abun- 
dance of lead raised at these mines, until it was impossible to spare the 
time necessary to visit them. From what is known of the surrounding 
country, and the information obtained from those who have been at the 
mines, there is every reason to believe that valuable deposits of ore will be 
found in this county. 

It is a fact worthy the special attention of those residing in the northern 
counties of Arkansas, that there is every probability of finding valuable 
deposits or veins of lead in the following counties : Randolph, Lawrence, 
Independence, Izard, Searcy, Marion, Carroll, Newton, Madison, Benton, 
and Washington. The occurrence of lead was already noticed in the former 
report. Since the publication of that report, however, it has been ascer* 
tained that granite makes its appearance at the mouth of Spavinaw creek, 
in the Cherokee country, some thirty or forty miles west of the Arkansas 
line; and the probability is, that this granite underlies the lead-bearing 
rocks in the northwestern counties of this State, and the southwestern 
counties of Missouri. A favorable bottom-rock is thus formed on which 
the ore may collect, thus giving plausibility to the opinion, that in some 
localities, by pursuing the irregular surfiice-lode of lead down to this 
granite, ore may be found in paying quantities. 

The following is a statement of the analysis of the lead ores from Newton 
county. 

No. 1. Specimen obtained from Hon. W. W. Watkins. 

600 grains of ore gavej: 
Metallic Lead, .... 390 grains =s 78 per cent 
Globule of SiWer, . . . 0.0008 ** = .00016 per cent 

6.25 oz« Silver to ton of ore. 

No. 2. Specimen sent by George Lewis, of Fayetteville. 

Metallic Lead, .... 350 grains «» 70 per cent 
Globale of Silver, . . . 0.0005 '' » .0001 per cent. 

3.27 oz. of Silver to the ton. 
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'SSo. 3. A clear, bright specimen, gave : 

Metallic Lead, . • • • 400 grains = 80 per cent 

Silver equal 1.30 oz. to ton. 

Accompanied by the Hon. W. W. "VVatkins, I visited the locality near 
CarroUton, in Carroll county, where Mr. Childers had been digging for 
copper ore. It was a wild, romantic spot, in a deep recess of the Childers* 
mountain, at the base of a massy, pebbly conglomerate. A horizontal 
drift had been made into the pyritiferous shale for many feet, and several 
boxes of iron pyrites, which had been mistaken for copper, were taken out, 
and left to decompose under the influence of the atmosphere. The main 
body of the iron pyrites is found in a marl about fifteen inches thick, in 
which I saw imperfect specimens of carboniferous fossils. This sulphuret 
of iron might readily be mistaken by the inexperienced for the more 
valuable ore— copper pyrites — which it greatly resembles, and from which 
it may be distinguished by its greater hardness. 

The following is the order of superposition of the rocks from Long 
creek to the top of Childers' mountain. The thickness of the members is 
only approximate. 

Conglomerate, fermginons at the top, — some good surface iron 
ore, but mostly iron sand,— heavy bedded and fnll of pebbles, 200 to 300 feet. 

Pyritiferous marl, with carboniferous fossils mostly imperfect, 
among which could be distinguished T. Serpentes, . . 15 inches. 

Pyritiferous, argillaceous shale, with three bands of clay iron- 
stone, in all 4 inches, 7 feet. 

Sandstone and shale, 100 ? feet. 

Snbcarboniferous sandstone, 200 7 feet. 

Subcarboniferous limestone. 

Chert 

Subcarboniferous limestone with Chert. 

Bed of Long creek. 

The pyritiferous marl will make an excellent fertilizer, and though it is 
impracticable to wagon it from this locality, it may be found at the same 
geological level in situations where it is possible to get it without much 
expense. 

Soils for chemical analysis were collected from the Kev. Josiah Childers' 
farm, on Long creek, adjoining the town of CarroUton. In good seasons 
this land will produce sixty bushels of corn, or twenty bushels of wheat to 
the acre; and is excellent for oats, lye, timothy, Hungarian, and herd 
grass. The old field has been twenty years in cultivation, and was one of 
the first settled places in the county. The soil is derived from the conglo- 
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nierate and sandstones on one side, and the subcarboniferous limestone on 
the other. 

The following is a qualitative chemical examination of the water of 
Long creek, at Carrollton, in Carroll county. 

It is alkaline to test paper, and contains principally, 

Bicarbonate of Lime, strong. 

" *< Magnesia, moderate. 

Sulphate »< « *< 

" " Soda, " 

Chloride of Sodium, small. 

In the northwestern comer of Carroll county there is an iron forge 
known as the ^* Old Beecher forge." It is situated on Osage creek, and is 
driven by the water of that stream. The main ore worked at this forge is 
obtained on Mr. C. B. "Whiteley's land, on Sections 24 and 25, Township 
20, Range 24. The ore is scattered through this part of the county gene- 
rally in deposits of small extent. At the above localities, however, it is 
reported to have a depth of three feet. 

Iron ore is found in many places around Berryville, and a small deposit 
is crossed by the road leading from that town to the forge. Situated in 
the midst of a beautiful agricultural district, and surrounded by an abun- 
dance of good ore, there is every reason to believe that, if properly managed, 
this forge may be worked with profit to the.owner, and prove a source of 
convenience to the community at large; as iron shipped to this remote 
region has a long land carriage, which makes it command a high price. 
Last spring, when this forge was in operation, two hundred pounds of good 
bar iron could be made each day. 

On the west bank of Osage creek, at the Beecher forge, there is a bluff 
of massive magnesian limestone belonging to the lower silurian period. 
Ascending from this to the headwaters of Keel's creek, in Madison county, 
we saw the pink and gray marble rock described in the former report, 
exhibited in great perfection. One slab, which lay across our road, was 
six inches thick, and from twelve to fifteen feet across in any direction. 
At this place it could be easily quarried, and obtained in enormous, perfect 
slabs, — ^the transportation by wagon, being only ten miles to the mouth of 
Osage creek, is quite practicable. 

This marble rock belongs to the subcarboniferous beds, as we found in 
it Spirifer Keokuk (Hall), and fragments of other carboniferous fossils. 
The following section represents the rocks forming the divide between 
War-Eagle and Elng*s river, in Madison county. The height of the ridge, 
by the barometer, was one thousand feet. As we were travelling on the 
dip of the strata, the thickness is given approximately : 
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Subcarboniferoas 
System. 



DevoDian 
System. 

Lower 
Silariaiu 



Heavj-bedded conglomeratey sandatone, and shales of 
the millstone grit, 

Subcarboniferous sandstonei with vesicular markings, 
sometimes fossiliferoas, alternating with easily 
weathering, cherty limestones, .... 

Cherty, fossiliferons limestone, containing Orthis 
Keokuk (Hall), and Spirifer Keokuk (Hall), 

Chert bed, with casts of crinoidea, — Adinocrinua and 
P^ycrtnti«,— anderlaid by the pink and white 
marble rock, in which we found Spirifer Keokuk 
(Hall) 

Massive, coarse-grained sandstone, .... 

White, earthy (hydraulic?) limestone, alternating with 
greenish, marly shale, the place of water oozings, 
and forming also the substratum of the prairies in 
the northwest part of Carroll* county, . 

Roughly weathering, and heavy-bedded magnesian 
limestone, — upper part alternating with silicioua 
rocks,— lower part, lead-bearing, .... 



400 ? feet. 

300? « 
250 " 



250 " 
150 « 



300 " 



400 " 



Aggregate, 2050 feet. 

On the top of tliis divide, between the waters of War-Eagle and King's 
river, there is a broad table- land, extending four miles to the southwest, 
and covered with a luxuriant growth of grass, affording fine pasturage for 
cattle and sheep. Mr. Vaughan informed us that this land would produce 
from forty to fifty bushels of com, or fifteen to twenty bushels of wheat, 
to the acre, when the season was favorable. 

In the extreme northern part of Madison county a small quantity of lead 
ore has been found, and the country is reported as being remarkably 
broken. 

■ 

In Benton county we called to see Dr. S. B. Bell, who lives five miles 
west of Bentonville. This gentleman had forwarded a lot of mineral 
specimens to the laboratory at New Harmony, for examination, wishing to 
know if they contained copper. Though the specimens sent to the labora- 
tory proved to be iron pyrites, it was thought best to visit the locality 
where it was found; as this mineral, though of but little value itself, is 
often associated in veins along with copper and other valuable ores. 

From Dr. Bell's residence in the edge of Osage prairie, down to the 
bottom of the shaft which had been sunk in search of ores, we traced the 
following section : 



Yellow schistose sandstone, 40 feet. 

Black shale, with a species of Lingula, . . . . • . . 10 '' 
Productal and Spirifer limestone, schistose limestone ; hard Productal 
•Limestone, with disseminated crystals of iron pjrites that had been 
mistaken for copper pyrites, • . 35 '' 
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A Bet of soils was collected from this part of the Osage prairie for 
analysis. The land will produce, on an average, forty bushels of com, or 
fifteen bushels of wheat to the acre, or one thousand to fifteen hundred 
pounds of excellent tobacco. The farmers of North Arkansas are begin- 
ning to turn their attention to the culture of tobacco. Last year a tobacco 
manufactory was established at Bcntonville, and turned out six hundred 
boxes of manufactured tobacco its first year. 

Crystals of iron pyrites were also seen at Mr. Bippatoe's on Spavinaw 
creek at the State line, in a stratum of soft, decomposing limestone. 

In order to learn if the red granite, which makes its appearance at the 
mouth of this stream, in the Cherokee country, some thirty or forty miles 
from the State line, was to bo found in Arkansas, an excursion was made 
for that purpose, but without the desired result For thirteen miles along 
the creek the carboniferous limestone is in place, and from one hundred 
to two hundred feet thick, without any apparent dip or disturbance, so fiir 
as could be seen along our route. 

Mr. Hastings, some years ago, quarried a set of millstones out of this 
granite in the Indian country, which we saw running in a small mill within 
the State, and obtained specimens of the rock from the fragments broken 
off in the fashioning. 

When at Van Buren, in Crawford county, a minentl was given me by 
Judge Green, of that city, for examination, which proved to be a fragment 
of a meteorite, that weighed twenty-two and a half ounces. At the first 
glance it has the appearance of an igneous rock stained on the exterior 
with oxide of iron ; but on close inspection particles of native iron may be 
seen projecting out of the mass that are quite sharp to the touch. On 
making a partial qualitative examination, it was found to contain — 

Native iron. Lime, 

Nickel, Magnesia. 

Alumina, 

Along with the malleable iron and nickel there is nepheline and olivine, 
of a pale and dark green color. 

I was also informed by Mr. Scott, of Van Buren, that about noon on 
the 4th day of July, 1859, while at a barbecue in the northwest part of 
Crawford county, he saw an aerolite fall. Before reaching the ground it 
burst into fragments, and made a report as loud as the dischaige of a 
cannon. A portion of the fragments fell ^ in a shower, on the roof of a 
cabin near Mr. Pennywit's sulphur spring, and another portion some half 
a mile distant. Mr. Scott had picked up a piece of this meteoric stone, 
which he presented, a short time before our arrival, to Captain .Albert 
Pike, of Little Rock. 
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For other remarks on the geology of the western and middle coantiesy 
see the First Arkansas Report, and the Reports of Dr. D. D. Owen and 
Prof. Leo Lesquerenx, in the present volume. 

At Rockport, in Hot-Spring county, the beautiful novaculite rock, 
vitreous sandstone, shales, and deposits of milky quartz belonging to the 
millstone-grit series, terminate on the Wachita river ; and to the southeast 
of this point, between the waters of this stream and the Mississippi, — 
extending on the north to the Arkansas river and far beyond, the tertiary 
gravel, sands, and clay, with the exception of occasional beds of limestone, 
and now and then a capping of quaternary on the highest points, and 
alluvium in the river and creek bottoms, form the entire surface stratum. 

South of Rockport and east of the "Wachita river, in Hot-Spring county, 
the country is generally level, with low ridges, covered with waterworn 
quartzose pebbles. The soil in the flats is of an ashen color, and the land 
is, for the most part, wet and spongy. 

In the southwest corner of this county, we visited Barkman's salt wells. 
Good, substantial works have been built at this place for making salt ; but 
no pains were taken to stop out the fresh water from the wells, nor was 
proper search instituted for deeper-seated and stronger brines; conse- 
quently, the works were left idle, and are rapidly going to decay. The 
shallow wells, from which the brine was used, are about one hundred and 
fifty yards from the works, situated on a flat that was covered with stand- 
ing water at the time of our visit "Water taken from one of the wells, 
though mixed with much fresh water from the recent heavy rains, gave a 
large percentage of chloride of sodium (common salt), a large quantity of 
magnesia and lime, a small quantity of carbonic acid, a trace of iron, and 
a feeble alkaline reaction. 

Not far from these wells, there is a bayou called ^^ Salt Lake," which, 
with the "Wachita river, forms a small island called ^^Salt Island.*' The 
water in this lake is made brackish by the salt springs which break out 
along its shore. The springs were covered by the water of the lake when 
we were there ; so there was no possible chance of obtaining a fair sample 
of the salt water at these works. 

Mr. Barkman, the proprietor, was not at home; but directions were 
given to have brine sent to the laboratory for analysis, when it could bo 
properly collected. His attention was also called to the fact, that he would 
be able to strike brine in a well sunk immediately at the works, and thus 
save the expense of a long string of pipes, and a useless waste of power ; 
that the fresh water should be stopped out by tubing ; and that the pro- 
bable existence of a stronger brine, at a greater depth, should by all means 
be tested. 

One mile from Arkadelphia, on the Princeton road, in Dallas county, 
we visited salt wells owned by B. G. Harley b Co., of Princeton. These 
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wells, like those owned by Mr. Barkman only a few miles distant, in Hot- 
Spring county, were filled with fresh water by the overflowing of the 
creek, near the bed of which they were sunk ; consequently, no analysis 
of the brine could be made on the spot Mr. Harley promised to have the 
water collected at a suitable time, and sent to the laboratory. 

About ten years ago, these wells were extensively worked by Mr. Easly. 
We called at the residence of this gentleman, who now lives in Uot-Spring 
county, for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity of brine it required to 
make a bushel of salt, and found that he was absent from home ; conse* 
quently, we were unable to learn any particulars connected with the old 
works. 

From the geological features of the country, and a large number of 
saline springs in the vicinity, there is every reason to believe that here, as 
well as at Barkman's, an abundant supply of brine may be found on going 
deeper. The experiment will cost bat a small sum, and is well worth the 
trial. 

Bait could be conveniently shipped in boats from Arkadclphia to the 
Southern market, thereby insuring a flourishing trade. 

Where the road leading from Arkadelphia to Princeton crosses the 
Ouachita bottom, which is here some five miles in width, the soil is a sti^ 
ash-colored clay. After leaving this bottom, we ascended to gravel ridges, 
which form the leading features in the western and northern parts of 
Dallas county. 

About twelve miles from the river, we saw a bed of hard, calcareous 
rock, full of tubular markings, resembling somewhat a species of 9iliquaria. 
Its position appeared to be under the ferruginous conglomerate and sandy 
iron ore, at the base of the gravel- bed. 

On Little Cypress creek, one mile west of Mr. Watson's, in Township 7 
south, Range 17 west, we saw two beds of lignite, one above the other. 
This lignite is of a good quality, and has associated with it an excellent 
plastic clay, suitable for making stoneware. 

The position of the lignite is given below in a general section of all the 
strata seen in Dallas county, all of which belong to the tertiaiy. 

Water-worn pebbles, or gravel-bed; the gravel aometimee ce- 
mented by iron into a ferrnginoas conglomerate,* . . 15 feet. 

Place of eilicified wood (fossil trees), 0. 

Bed, sandy clay, sometimes containing good iron ore, sandy iron 
ore, and ferruginous sandstone, the latter oilen much fluted ; 
thickness variable, from 10 to 40 feet 

Light-colored sand, 80 feet. 



* This gravel-ued is at the base of the Quaternary, and forms a junction between that series 
and the Tertiary. It has been a question of some doubt to which division it shouM belong. My 
own observations favor the opinion that it should be placed with the Terttazy. 
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Upper lignite bed, lto2 feet 

Ash-colored sandy clay, 12 feet 

Plastic potter's clay, 3 feet 

Lower lignite, bed of Cypress creek ; more compact and of better 
quality than the bed above ; thickness could not be accurately 

measured, as it lay in the bed of the creek, . . • • 3 feet 

Lignite is found in many places in the northern part of Dallas county, 
especially on Big Cypress and on the Saline river, in the northeast corner 
of the county, near the Hot^Spring county line. 

At the village of Tulip, which is built on the gravel*bed, petrified trees 
have been found in digging wells, at a depth of twenty or thirty feet. 
Fragments of this fossil wood, that had been thrown out of the wells, were 
picked up in the streets. We also saw the petrified stump of a tree in the 
southeastern corner of the county, on Mr. Council's land. Section 86, 
Township 10 south. Range 18 west. The gravel-bed lay above it in the 
ridge. 

Ten or twelve miles south of Princeton, on the Camden road, there is a 
heavy-bedded, coarse-grained, dark-colored, ferruginous sandstone, which 
is quarried and used for under-pinning houses, walling up wells, &c. One 
block of this rock, which had been prized up, measured ten inches by 
thirty. In a countiy where bedded rock is so scarce, this sandstone 
becomes of considerable value to the inhabitants. 

There are four main characters of cultivated land in this county: gravel 
land, sandy land, red clay land more or less sandy, and the black bottom 
land on the creeks. The three first varieties will yield about eight hun- 
dred pounds of cotton to the acre, and the creek bottoms about one 
thousand pounds. The soils collected for analysis from this county have 
not yet been analyzed. 

At Mrs. Helena Mattocks, eight miles west of Princeton, the water of a 
spring, which was supposed to be unwholesome, was examined, and found 
to contain : 

Bicarbonate of Lime, . • a small quantity. 

** " Magnesia, " " 

Chloride of Sodium, " " 

Sulphate of Magnesia, '^ ** 

« « Soda, «' " 

This water was neutral to test-paper, and had a slight odor of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, though none could be detected in the water by acetate of 
lead. Its character is that of a weak saline sulphuret, and from the 
small amount of mineral matter which it contains, cannot be considered 
unhealthy. 

Bradley county, north of Range 11, is similar in its geological fea- 
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tures to the northern part of Dallas, being broken by low ridges, which 
are, for the most part, covered with gravel. In this county our examina- 
tions were suddenly stopped by intensely cold weather, which, setting in 
after a heavy rain and sleet, made the roads so slippery with ice, that it 
was impossible to travel. 

I feel under many obligations to Judge J. M. Merriwether, at Mt Elba, 
who kindly gave us entertainment until we were able to make our way to 
Pine Bluff. While at Judge Merriwether's, we collected characteristic 
soils of the Saline river bottom, from his plantation, Section 8, Township 
10, Bange 10. The soil is usually of a dark color, sometimes black, — ^the 
latter being considered the least productive. The subsoil is a yellow, 
tenacious clay, one to one and a half feet beneath the soil. 

A qualitative analysis was made of a well-water at this place, and the 
principal constituents were found to be : 

Bicarbonate of Lime, remarkably strong. 

" « Magnesia, " ** 

Sulphate of Alamina, strong. 

*' ** Magnesia, '^ 

" " Soda, " 

Chloride of Sodium, '^ 

Iron, « a trace. 

The water is acid to test-paper, and when evaporated to diyness, leaves 
a large residuum. It is so strongly charged with mineral matter that it is 
entirely unsuited for domestic use. Even cattle and other stock would 
probably be greatly injured, if suffered habitually to drink this water. 



PHILLIPS COUNTY. 

Crowley's ridge, which runs through Greene, Craighead, Poinsett, and 
St Francis counties, forming the divide between the waters of the St 
Francis and White river, terminates in Phillips county just below the city 
of Helena. The top of this ridge, throughout its entire extent in Arkan- 
sas, is composed, for the most part, of silicious clay and marl of quatemaiy 
date, usually resting on a bed of waterworn gravel. Numerous springs of 
good, cool water, flow from beneath this gravel-bed along the eastern foot 
of the ridge, near Helena. There is a prevalent opinion among the resi- 
dents, that this water, if drank during the summer season, will invariably 
produce sickness. On this account, it was thought advisable to test the 
water from three of the principal springs, which were found to be so neariy 
alike in their properties, that the analysis of one, given below, will answer 
for all. The most noted is the ^^Big Spring," three miles above Helena, 
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wbich forms a considerable stream where it flows from under the gravel- 
bedy at the base of the ridge. On examination, the principal constitutents 
of this water were found to be : 

Carbonic Acid, strong. 

Lime, ^ 

Magnesia, ^ 

Iron, a trace. 

Saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen, this water gave no indication, 
either in an acid or alkaline solution, of any metal except a trace of iron. 
Therefore, it is not likely to contain any mineral poison; and though 
strongly charged with bicarbonate of lime and magnesia, it is not probable 
that these ingredients are particularly injurious in water ; except it be to 
those who are suffering from calculus. Nevertheless, there is a deserted 
cabin close by, of which it is said that all those who occupied it and used 
the water from the "Big Spring," either died, or were taken sick and had 
to move away. As a general rule, when sickness comes upon us, we are 
all prone to look for the cause outside of our own transgressions against 
the laws of nature. For my part, I should rather attribute the cause of 
the sickness which befell the occupants of the cabin at "Big Spring," to 
their own imprudent habits, and the miasmata arising from a large swamp 
close by, than to the use of the clear, cool water of the spring, sparkling 
with its surcharge of carbonic acid. 

The following section, showing the position of the material composing 
Crowley's ridge, was taken close to Mr. Rightor's dwelling in the edge of 
the city of Helena. 

Yellow, silicioos clay, 6 feet. 

Marl, with fossil shells. 

At this place, the marl was traversed by two vertical 
cracks oae inch in width, and filled with sand 
from the stratum beneath. 

Tellow and orange sand, and gravel, ... 20 feet. 

Gravel, € inches. 

Space concealed—reddish clay ? .... 9 feet. 

Plastic clay (potter's), local, 6 inches. 

Yellowish and white sand, with some gravel, . . 5 leet. 

Sand and gravel, 15 *' 

Space concealed, 12 '' 

Bed of slough, ....... 

The counterpart of Crowley's ridge may be seen on the opposite side of 
the Mississippi river, at Memphis ; thence running northward through the 
State of Tennessee and a part of Kentucky, crossing the Ohio river at 



Quaternary. 



Tertiary. 
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Caledonia in Ulinois. In Tennessee, this ridge reaches the river at the 
first, second, third, and fourth Chickasaw blufis* In Eentocky, at Hick- 
man, Columbus, and Jefferson's bluff. The fourth Chickasaw blofl^ upon 
which Memphis is built, has an elevation of some seventy feet above low 
water, and is entirely composed of yellowish, marly clay, belonging to the 
quaternary. At Randolph, on the second Chickasaw bluff, the elevation is 
two hundred feet above low water, and for the sake of comparison, the fol- 
lowing section obtained at that place is here given : 

Quaternary, j ^^^^^^ ^^'^^ *°^ ^"^'°^^' 1 85 feet. 

I Yellowish marly clay, ) 

Parplish-pink clay,''*' 6 inches. 

Yellowish sand and gravel, . . • .10 feet. 

Brown, silicious, and lignitic clay 8hale,t • 20 '' 

Upper bed of lignite, 2 '* 

Ash-colored clny with fossil leaves, . . 11*' 

Lower bed of lignite, 2 feet 6 inches. 

Space, — ash-colored silicious clay?— to low 

water of Mississippi river, .... 70 feet. 



Tertiary. 



Aggregate, • . . . 201 " 

The yellow sand and gravel-bed, at the junction of the Quatemaiy and 
Tertiary, is very variable in its character, but marks a distinct horizon 
through a district of country many miles in width ; and, so far as known, 
extends in length from the southern part of Arkansas, running with a 
northeasterly strike through the eastern part of that State, the western 
part of Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, and terminating in the southern 
part of Illinois. It is this member, cemented into a hard, ferruginous con- 
glomerate, which crosses the Ohio river at New Caledonia in Illinois, and 
forms the Grand and Little chain on that stream. 

In Phillips county, there are many remains of old fortifications or abori- 
ginal towns to be seen, — monuments of a bygone race, of whose history 
no tradition known to the white man has been preserved by the occupants 
of the country. One of these ancient works of art, four miles west of 
Helena, at the terminus of Crowley's ridge, was visited. The embank- 
ments, now nearly destroyed by the washing of the rains, and the cultiva- 
tion of a part of the land, were built of sun-dried clay, mixed with stems 
and leaves of the cane. The vegetable structure of the cane is still well 
preserved in the clay matrix, and I could, in no instance, find any evidence 
of the cane's having been charred by fire : hence the conclusion, that it 
received no greater drying heat than that given it by the sun. Nor is 



* Increases to ten feet a short distance below the town. 

t Probably the same that is called ** black dirt*^ in Bradley and Ashley counties, Arkansas. 
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there any appearance of fashioned hrick, of which it is said this wall was 
built The clay and stems of cane appear to have been mixed together 
and moulded into a wall, somewhat after the manner of a pis^. The 
northern boundary of this enclosure is formed by the hills, and within the 
interior there are a number of small mounds. 

Old Town, fifteen miles below Helena, on the Mississippi river, derives 
its name from the evidence afibrded of its having been the site of an abori- 
ginal village. 

In an agricultural point of view, Phillips county ranks equal to any in 
the State. The broad Mississippi bottom in the southern part, interspersed 
with small, old river lakes and bayous, is remarkably fertile, and under a 
high state of cultivation. In the western part, watered by Big creek, there 
is a large body of level land, formed by the gradual flattening out of Crow- 
ley's ridge in that direction : hence it has received the name of " table 
land." Farther to the west, extending to Cache river and beyond, the 
country is traversed by low ridges, with intervening clay flats, and occa- 
sional wet prairies. The ridges have, for the most part, a reddish, sandy 
clay soil, — occasionally a gray sandy loam. 

Characteristic soils were collected for analysis from the Mississippi bot- 
tom, at Mr. Cooper's plantation, six miles south of Helena. One set was 
taken from a ridge called " Sugar-tree ridge," on account of the trees of 
that name which grow upon it. This ridge is elevated a few feet above 
the overflow of the Mississippi river, and occupies a considerable district, 
which lies in an elbow formed by Long lake. The fact of sugar trees 
growing upon this land, rather led me to suspect a more than usual amount 
of lime in the soil, as this tree is supposed to be partial to a calcareous 
land, and from report, it is not found anywhere else in the bottom. Be- 
sides sugar trees, the principal growth noted consisted of large black wal- 
nut, red oak, persimmon, white and red elm, sweet gum, mulberry, large 
sassafras, papaw, and grape vines. There was also a circle of holly trees, 
supposed, from their regularity, to have been planted by the aborigines ; 
more especially, as there is a row of them extending in a direct line to the 
river. Traces of an old fortification are found in this land, together with 
an abundance of mounds. In the latter, by ploughing up the ground, 
there have been found human bones, implements of pottery, arrow-heads, 
and stone axes. One of these axes, — in the possession of Mr. Cooper, — 
was made from silicified wood, such as we found in Dallas, Jefierson, St 
Francis, and other counties. The analysis of the soils from this " Sugar- 
tree ridge" will be found in Dr. Robert Peter's Report, Nos. 489, 440, 441. 

Another set of soils was collected at Mr. Cooper's, from what is known 
as the " Buckshot land" of Phillips county. This is the low bottom land 
of lakes and sloughs, from ten to fifteen feet lower than the ridge land. 
It is a bluish-black, stifi*, plastic soil, when wet, and the virgin soil breaks 
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up under the plough iu large cakes, that soon crumble from the action of 
the atmosphere into small pieces somewhat resembling buckshot, thus 
becoming mellow and easy of tillage. Mr. Cooper is of the opinion that 
this character of soil is the most productive in the county. One bale of 
cotton, or fifty to seventy bushels of com, may be raised on an acre. The 
principal growth is large cottonwood, buttonwood, blue ash, occasionally 
large over-cup oak, and mulberry. For the analysis of the above soils, see 
Dr. Robert Peter's Report, Nos. 486, 487, 488. 

The alluvial land immediately adjoining the Mississippi river is a sandy 
loam, easily cultivated, and very fertile, producing one bale of cotton to 
the acre. A characteristic soil was taken from General Pillow's planta- 
tion, below Helena. The analysis is given in Dr. Robert Peter's Report, 
No. 448. 

Ilill-land soil was collected from William Calvert's farm, on Crowley's 
ridge. This soil is derived from the silicious, marly, quaternary clay, above 
the gravel. It stands the drought well, and produces from forty to forty- 
five bushels of com, or twenty to thirty bushels of wheat, to the acre. 
The amount of wheat reported appears to be large ; but this ridge is uni- 
versally spoken of as being excellent for wheat. The principal growth is 
large poplar (the only poplar trees found in the State grow on this ridge), 
beech, red oak, Spanish oak, white oak, hickory, sweet gum, black walnut, 
butternut, sugar-tree, honey-locust, and originally cane. For the analysis, 
see Dr. Peter's Report, Kos. 445, 446, 447. 

The table-land of this county has, for the most part, a deep yellow, or 
mulatto soil, with now and then small spots of an ashen color, probably 
the former beds of small, dried-up ponds. These spots are thought to be 
the most productive. This table-land will produce on an average one 
thousand pounds of cotton, twenty-five to thirty bushels of com, or twenty 
bushels of wheat, and is considered excellent for rye and oats. The prin- 
cipal growth is sweet gum ; but on the most elevated portion of this land, 
at Mr. Rice's plantation, where the soils for analysis were collected, the 
growth is beech, poplar, red and white elm, mulberry, sweet gum, ash, 
white oak, black walnut, dogwood, sassafras, and red maple. For the 
analysis of this soil, see Dr. Peter's Report, Kos. 442, 443, 444. 

A PART OF MONROE COUNTY. 

The eastern part of Monroe county is somewhat similar in its character 
to the table-land of Phillips county ; but it is diminished in elevation, and 
becomes more cut up by sloughs and fiat^, and occasionally by a wet 
prairie. 

In the northeast corner of Monroe are the Big and Little prairies. The 
latter appears to have been the bed of a dried-up swamp. The soil and 
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subsoil ill this prairie are an ash-colored clay, charged with small iron 
gravel, having a depth of two to two and a half feet, and resting on a 
substratum of red clay, which could be seen in the bottom of a ditch 
recently cut for the purpose of reclaiming the land and bringing it into 
cultivation. Samples of the soil and substratum of yellow clay wei^e 
collected from this prairie, and the analysis will be found in Dr. Peter's 
Report, Nos. 433, 434, 435. 

Not far from the Little prairie, and near Moro post-office, soils were 
collected from Mr. Hall's plantation, the analyses of which are given in 
Dr. Peter's Report, Nos. 430, 431, 482. At Mr. Hall's the principal growth 
is white oak, red oak, post oak, hickory, dogwood, sassafras, and some 
sweet gum. 

. The soils collected from Alfred Mullen's plantation, near Clarendon, and 
mentioned in the Firet Report, have been analyzed, and are given in Dr. 
Peter's Report, Nos. 297, 298, 299. 



ST. FRANCIS COUNTY. 

St. Francis county extends from the St. Francis river on the east to 
White river on the west, and is traversed by Cache and L'Anguille rivers. 
Crowley's ridge, which runs along the St. Francis river in nearly a north 
and south course, is here much broken into hills, and has a breadth of 
from two to six miles, and an elevation of from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet. The remainder of the county is characterized by low, 
sandy, and clay ridges, with intervening flat, clay land. The latter is for 
the most part wet and spouty, and, without drainage, unfit for cultivation : 
the former is amongst the best cultivated lands of the county. 

One and a half miles from Madison, on Crow creek, there is a valuable 
bed of shell marl. This marl is on property belonging to W. J. Conner, 
and is for the most part composed of large oyster-shells in a friable con- 
dition. Some of these shells were as much as fifteen inches in length, but 
so easily broken that we found it impossible to get them out whole. 
Besides the oyster-shells, we collected Venericardia planicosta (Lam.), 
Monoceros vetu^ttis (Lea), Ancillaria subglobosa (Lea), and Corhula Alabami- 
ensis (Lea), proving the deposit to belong to the eocene division of the 
tertiary. The following is a section of the bluff above the shell marl : 



Qnaternary, 



Tertiary, 



Silicioas, clay marl, 

Qravel, and orange-colored sand. 
Whitish sandy brown clay at bottom, 
Oyster bed, with a variety of eocene fossils, 
Stiff, blue clay, to bed of creek, 
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Aggregate, 
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Au analysis was made of this shell-marl from Crow creek, and the 
composition found to be as follows : 

Moisture, dried at SOO"", 05.20 

Insoluble Silicates, 43.40 

Carbonic Acid, 18.96 

Lioae, 24.24 

Magnesia, 00.36 

Iron and Alumina, 04.80 

Phosphoric Acid,^ 00.37 

Sulphuric Acid, 00.85 

Chlorine, 00.07 

Chloride of Alkalies, 00.15 

Loss. 01.66 

200.00 

At Mr. Connor's, this shell-marl is but a few yards from the railroad, 
and the facility with which it may be obtained and transported to various 
parts of the country, will eventually give it commercial importance, and 
prove a source of revenue to the owner. It will be found highly bene- 
ficial as a mineral fertilizer on the stifi*, wet clay lands, so abundant in this 
and the adjoining counties, as well as for all those fields which have been 
worn out by improvident cultivation. 

Four or five miles north of Madison, on the Wittsburg road, there is a 
great slide in the ridge, affording a fine view of the strata. The succession 
was found to be : 

Quaternary. Yellowish, silicious, marly clay, . . • • 60 to 80 feet. 

Red sand and gravel, 30 to 40 *' 

Gravel-bed, 20 " 

Orange-colored sand, containing silicified trees, . • • 10 to 15 '' 

Branded layers of clay and sand, 6 " 

Aggregate, 161 " 

Here we had an excellent opportunity of seeing in place the petrified 
wood, as there was a silicified tree, ten inches in diameter, sticking out of 
the bank, and exposing about two feet of its length. At a few paces 
distance, it might have been taken for a half-decayed log; but on striking 
it with the hammer, its flinty, fossil character, was made manifest 

The following is a section of Copperas bluff, two miles north of Witts- 
burg: 

Yellowish, silicious, marly clay, 42 feet 

Orange sand and clay, 5 to 15 '' 

»' " with gravel, 20 " 

' The phosphoric acid was estimated with bismuth according to Chaucers process, and I 
believe it does not give enough. 
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Segregations of silicious iron ore, and some fossil wood converted 
into iron ore, . '. 0. 

Pale greenish -gray sand, 12 feet. 

Dirt-bed, with some lignite, fossil leaves and stems, and wood 
converted into sulphoret of iron, 6 '^ 

Ash-colored sand, with segregations of good iron ore resting on 

clay, 

Dirt-bed, with fossil leaves and lignite, and other vegetable re- 



12 



I 
mains, partly converted into solpharet of iron, • • .J 

Bed of creek. 

The upper iron ore bed in this section is the place of the petrified wood, 
and we saw the stump of a tree, two feet in diameter, that had tumbled 
down into the creek. The main body was converted into sulphuret of 
iron, — the outer surface being oxydized by exposure to the atmosphere. 

Selenite and copperas arc both found at this bluff; the latter in consider- 
able quantity. 

On descending the hill, immediately before entering Wittsburg, there is 
a bed of silicious iron ore under the gravel-bed, near Mr. Knight's store. 
Some small beds of good iron ore were also seen on the hillsides, along the 
road from "Wittsburg to Dr. Van Patten's, and it is probable that enough 
may be found to run a small Catlin forge. 

The spring-water at Wittsburg was examined, and found to contain a 
small amount of— 

Chloride of Sodium, Bicarbonate of Magnesia. 

Bicarbonate of Lime, 

It flows from under the gravel-bed, and is very pure, wholesome water. 

A set of soils was collected on the west side of Crowley's ridge, from 
Gov. Mark W. Izzard's plantation, adjoining the old town of Mount 
Vernon. The principal growth on this land is Black Hickory, Sweet 
Gum, Poplar, Black Ash, Elm, Sassafras, Dogwood, and Box Elder. The 
soil from the old field has been thirty years in cultivation, and would still 
produce, per acre, a bale of cotton, forty to fifty bushels of corn, or fifteen 
bushels of wheat. It is also good for oats, red-top, and timothy. For the 
analysis of these soils, see Dr. Peter's Report, Kos. 449, 450, 451. 

The following comprise the analyses of springs, not before noted, in 
Poinsett county. 

An examination of Dr. Van Patten's spring, two miles south of Walnut 
Camp, showed the principal ingredients to be : 

Bicarbonate of Lime, a small quantity. 

« " Iron, it . u 

" " Magnesia, « « 

Sulphates, • • • • • a trace. 
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This is a very weak chalybeate, and can hardly be said to have medicinal 
properties. 

John England's well-water, one and a half miles south of Harrisburg, 
was also analyzed. The water was found in white sand, below the gravel- 
bed, at a depth of nineteen feet from the surface. The principal consti- 
tuents are : 

Free Sulpharetted Hydrogen, • • a trace. 
Sulphate of Magnesia, 

« « Soda, 
Chloride of Sodium, 
Bicarbonate of Lime, 
<< <' Magnesia. 

This is an alkaline, saline, sulphuretted water, and has excellent medi- 
cinal properties. 

In conclusion, I wish to call attention to the topographical and geolo- 
gical map of the Fourche Cove district, near Little Rock, in Pulaski county, 
constructed by Mr. Joseph Lesley, in accordance with instructions received 
from the State Geologist. This map is designed to show the manner in 
which the detailed work is to be prosecuted. Not only does it present the 
topographical character of the country, showing the elevations of the 
ridges, courses of the smallest rivulets, positions of farms, &c. &c., but its 
most important feature consists in the accuracy with which the geology 
may be represented, the valuable metalliferous ores located, and their 
extent and importance made known. Such a map of the State, when com- 
pleted, will correct the present incomplete and imperfect geography of the 
countiy, and leave nothing more to be desired in a geological point of 
view. 
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AioUa, 


399 


Baocharis, 


368 


Bacon's creek, 


125. 126, 233 


Baoulites, 


114, 116 


Bailey's lignite, 


187 


Baker's, 


88, 97, 98 


Balm, 


377 


Balsam, 


353 


Bald places, 


54 


Baneberry, 


347 


Barkman's salt, 


411 


Baptisia, 


357 


Barbula, 


341 


Bark of trees. 


173 


Barley, 


397 


Barrens, 


193, 225, 341 


Bartramia, 


341 


Basalt, 70, 71, 108, 


128, 160, 161 


Basil, 


336, 377 


Bass's, 


150 


Batesville, 


206, 207, 208 


Bayberry, 


389 


Bayou land. 


145, 146 


Doroheat, 


134 


Bartholomew, 


143, 146 


Mason, 


145 


Beak rush. 


394 


Bean, 


357 


Bear creek mountain, 128 



Beard grasses, 326. 330, 395, 398 
Beard tongue, 375 

Bed straw, 365 

Beech creek, 343 

soil, 216, 230,240,281,282,343 
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Beeoher^B forge, 
Beer springs, 

manutactories, 
Beet, 

Belcher's well, 
Bellflower, 
Bellis, 

Bellah lead mine, 
Bell's shaft, 
Bellwort, 
Beneti bayoa, 
Benton county, 

plants, 
Bentdnyille, 
Bent grass, 
Beniole, 
Bansoin, 
Berberidaceas, 
Berohemia, 
Bergamot, 
Berlandiera, 
Bermuda grass, 
BeU, 
Betula, 
Bidens, 
Bifurcatum, 
Bignonia, 



Page 

408 

27 

853 

383 

62 

372 

367 

110 

409 

392 

327 

184 

325, 326, 335 

291, 332 
395 
131 

343, 384 
347 
354 

342,378 
368 
395 
383 
389 
370 
304 

339, 375 



Big creek coal, 88,91, 135, 224,338 

Rock, 74 

Maumelle, 75, 77 

Spring, 415 

Billings', 193 

Bindweed, 880 

Birch, 328, 389 

Birthwort, 382 

Bitter nut, 387 

Bitumen oose, 127 

Bituminous coal, valne, 307 

Bitter roots, 881, 383 

Blackberry, 359 

Black slate formation, 95, 299 

shale, 294, 300, 302, 303, 335, 

338 

drink of Indians, 373 

Blackfish lake, 153 

Black jack. 187. 214, 220, 221,224, 

326, 327, 328, 335, 339, 388, 

341, 343 
Black Oak, 187, 210, 212,213, 214. 

227, 228, 231 

Black sand land, 113, 134, 195, 

196, 197, 218, 219 

lands (cret.), 112, 114, 119, 

185 

River, 206 

snake root, 347 

walnut, 235 

Bladder fern, 399 

pod, 349 

nut, 354 

wort, 374 

BlatU, 314 

Blattina, 314 

Blephilia, 378 

Blood pnrifter, 372 

Bloodworth's coal, 92 

Blueberry, 372 

Blue curls, 377 

BlueU, 365 

Blue hearts, 376 

Limestone, 51, 176 

Bog iron ore, 294 

Boltonia, 367 

Bone dust manure, 185 



Page 

Bones, how formed, 48 

Boneset, 336, 366 

Boonville anticlinal axis, 87 

Borage family, 379 

Borassifolia, 302 
Boring, see Artesian. 

Boseman's, 121, 185 
Botanical department, 10, 344 

Botrychium, 399 

Bottom land, 189, 281 

Bots, medicine for, 348 
Boyd's, 114, 120, 141 

Bonteloua, 395 
Box elder, 207, 244, 270, 280 

Bradley county, 139, 181 

Brake, 308 
Brambles, 336, 339, 359 

Brash coal, 303, 306 

Breccia marble, 33 

Briar, 358 

Brimosaurns, 117 

Brine rocks, 68 

Brittain on oil, 131 

Britts' salt spring, 115 

Broad Camp creek, 95 

Bromeliaceas, 391 

Bromine absent, 21 

Bromus, 396 

Brookite, 31 

Brooks', 108 

Brookweed, 874 

Brookline, 322 

Broom corn, 826, 398 

rape, 875 

Brownstown, 114 

Brownsville, 237 

Brown's soil, 261 

Brunella, 378 

Brnnniohia, 384 

Brush creek, 221 

Bryum, 341 

Buchneria, 376 

Buckeye, 200, 354 

Buckners', 122, 185 
Buckshot, 146, 149, 150, 153, 270 
272, 276, 277, 280 

Buckthorn, 319, 354 
Buckwheat, 48, 383, 384 

Bugbane, 347 

Building materials, 31 

Bulrush, 394 

Bnmelia, 325, 374 

Butternut, 387 

Blephilia, 378 

Burdock, 371 

Burford's red lands, 131 

Burnet, 859 

Burning oil, 38 

bush, 353 

Burr grass, 398 

reed, S22, 390 

Bussy's spring, 136 

Butler's spring, 135 

Butternut, 343 
Buttonwood, 243, 328, 330, 339 

bu9b, 365 

snakeroot, 330 

Butts' coal, 305 

Cabbage, 348 

Gacalia, 371 

Cache swamp soil, 218, 374 

Cactacese, 361 

Caddo core, 99 



Gadron water, 

timber, 
eagle's, 

Cairo and Fulton R. R. 
Calamagrostis, 



255 
840 
235 
31 
395 



Calamites, 81, 301, 304, 306, 312 
Calamintha, 377 

Calamus, 389 

Cale spar, 105, 106 

Calcareous black rock pawing 

into basalt, 108 

Calcedony, 95 

Calhoun county, 137 

Calico soil, 210 

bush. 373 

Callioarpa, 377 

Callitriche, 385 

Oalopogon, 391 

Caltha, 347 

Calvert's, 418 

Calycanthus, 359 

Camp creek, 136, 173, 175, 252 
Campagnole creek, Calhoun 

CO., 139 

Campanula, 372 

Camden, 109, 128, 129 

Coal Co., 131 

Camphor, 384 

Camptoeorus, 898 

Cane, 153, 218, 276, 843, 397 

Canefly orchis, 391 

Caney creek limestone, 74, 119 
Canadian fork sediment, 149 

Canary grass, 
Cancer, 
Cannabis, 
Cantal (France), 
Caper family, 
Caprifoliacess, 
Capeella, 
Capsicum, 

Carbondale (Pa.) fossil, 
Carbonic acid, a tolrent, 



397 
383 

386 

70 

349 

364 

349 
380 
310 

43* 

180, 321 

Carbonate of lime, 43, 54, 173 

of iron ore, 302 

of magnesia ia soil, 173 

of lead, how formed, 43 

Carboniferous shales, 248, 325 

335 
849 
372 
311 
35 
394 
123 
388 
312 
312 
305 
131 



measures, v^., 
Cardamine, 
Cardinal flower, 
Cardiocarpon, 
Cardita densata, 
Carex, 

Cargiirs Artesian well, 
Carpinuf, 

Carpolithes platim., 
Carpolithes, 
Carpenter^s coal, 
Carr's red land. 
Carrion Crow mountain, 76, 340 
Carroll county reg., 326 

Carrollton, 330, 332 

Carrot, 362 

Carya, 387 

Cassena, 341 

Cassia, 358 

Castanea, 388 

Castill^a, 376 

CaUlpa. 375 

Cat mint, 378 

Catnip, 378 

Cat-Uil flag, 390 
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Cato's springs, 299 

Candagalli, 302 

Cave oreek ooal, 84, 229 

Ceanothus, 354 

Celandine, 348 

Celastrns, 854 

Cellular 8. S., 91 

Celtis, 386 

Cement, 57 

Cenehnu, 398 

Centaurea, 371 

CenUurj, 381 

Centrepoint, 115 

Ceninnculns, 374 

Cephalanthus, 365 

Ceratophyllnm, 385 

Cercis, 357 

Chaffweed, 374 

•Cbaleedonj, 23 

Chalk marl, 114 

bluffii, 200 

olay analyzed, 200 

banks of Mississippi, 319 
Chalybeate springs, 29, 81, 82, 87 
107, 125, 135, 137, 294 
bill, 88 

CbambersTille, 138 

Chamceliriom, 393 

Charact. plants of Snboarbonif. 

coal, 304 

Chart of Hot-spring, 1 01 

Cheilanthus, 341, 398 

Chelone, 375 

Chemistry agrionltural, prin- 
ciples, 42, 163, 180 
Chenopodina, 383 
Cherry (wild), 235, 243, 335, 358 

380 
Chert rook, anal., 291 

Cherty limestone, 834, 341 

Cheryil, 363 

Chesholmes 8. 8., 87 

Chestnut, 327, 328, 332, 333, 335 
oak, 337 

Childer's mountain, 205 

copper, 407 

Chimney rock, 128 

Chimaphila, 373 

Chincapin, 327, 332, 335, 337 

387, 388 
Chionanthus, 382 

Chlorite slate, 99, 106 

Chlorides in Sulphur sp., 29 

Chlorine in aoiU, 47 

Chloris, 397 

Chocolate soil, 218 

Choerophyllum, 363 

Cboetopappa, 367 

Chokeberry, 359 

Cholera medicine, 374 

Chrysopsis, 368 

Chrysogonum, 368 

Cicatrizing lotions, 371 

Cicata, 363 

Cimioifnga, 347 

Cinna, 395 

Cinnamon, 384 

Cinqnefoil, 359 

Cirsium, 371 

Cistaceas, 350 

Cisterns, construction of, 28, 56 
Clematis, 350 

Clark county, Sec. 12, 121, 185, 

342 



ClarksviUe, 
Clark's, 
Clays (prairie), 

of chalk blufr, 

plastic, 
Clear creek. 
Cleavage, 
Clerandite, 
Cleomella, 
Cleome, 
Clethra, 



Page 

214, 307, 339 

405 

83, 89, 144 

200 

412 

143 

24 

69 

349 

349 

373 



Cliff on Broad camp, 34 

of alum, 109 

Clinkstone, 30 

Clitoria, 357 

CloTcr requires, 48, 355, 357 

bush, 327, 330 

Cnidoscolus, 385 

Coal y. Lignite, 318 

for civilisation, 297 

mine value, 307 

region, 7, 17, 297, 299, 305 

subconglom., 10, 18, 91, 298 

301, 302, 303, 308, 316, 317 

never below Archimedes' 

limestone, 300 

below the U. Aroh. L., 316 
plants under Subc. L., 300 
plants, proportion above 

and below Conglom., 315 

Synclinals, 89 

Van Buren's mill, 89 

Crawford A Wash, co., 304 

Johnson county, , 305 

Perry and Yell county, 76 

Scott county, 84 

Sebastian county, 89, 94, 304 

Wachita county, 131 

Washington county, 299 

Tell county, 80 

Aldrich's, 305 

Butts', 305 

Carpenter's, 305 

Craven's, 84 

E wings', 84 

Spadra, 84 

Fayetteville, 299 

Frog Bayou, 311 

Grand Prairie, 304 

Horsehead, 305 

Hurricane creek, 305 

James' Fork, 304 

King's creek, 87 

Lee's, 86, 305, 312 

Lowe's, 85 

Morisson's, 305 

Males', 300, 303 

Rogan's, 85 

Robinson's, 85 

White river, 300 

Wilmoth's, 305 

measure soils, 49 

oil business, 37 

beds coming together, 302 

in copper mine, 145 

Cobb's soil, 204 

Cooculus, 347 

Cockleburr, 369 

Cockroach wing in coal, 314 

Coffee tree, 358 

Coggburn's ore, 99 

Coker's soil, 223 

Cole's soil, 136 

Colio root, 377, 391 



Page 

Collegeville, 109 

Collinsonia, 375, 378 

Collins' sUnd, 145 

Columbia county, 134 

Columbine, 347 

Comandra, 384 

Comfrey, 377 

Compass disturbance, 31 



Compositas, 
Commelina, 
Cone flower, 
Coniferas, 
Confervas, 



326, 330, 366 
393 
369 
389 
342 



Conglomerate, 32, 87. 119, 127, 
131, 142, 302, 332 
Conium, 363 

ConiferSB, 316 

Conner's, 419 

Conobea, 375 

Conoclinum, 366 

Consumption ; herbs, 347, 378 
Contorted slate, 73 

Convolvulus, 380 

Conway, 104, 139 

county, 187, 339 

Cook's soil, 153, 276 

Cooper's black soil, 280, 417 

Copper. 79, 108, 148 

in Bellah lead mine. 111 

Corals at Okalona, 123 

Corbula, 35, 419 

Cord grass, 395 

Coreopsis, 370 

Corda's, 311 

Cordaites, 302, 305, 313 

Cordial plants, 377 

Com requires, 48 

Cornel, 364 

Comus, 364 

Cortes Mt., 94 

Corydalis, 348 

Corylus, 388 

Cosmidiom, 370 

CossatotMt., 32, 95, 115 

Cotton, 53, 113, 149, 272 

soil, 131, 134, 136, 146. 218. 
226, 249, 272, 277 

on sand bars, 149 

wood, 339, 389 

rust, 148, 151 

Cough medicine, 347 

Coulter's. 135, 175, 253 

Cove creek, 105 

Cow bane, 363 

slip, 374 

wheat, 376 

Cox's Report, 302, 305, 344, 404 
Crab gran, 395, 397 

Craighead county, 152, 274 

Crain's ore, 141 

Cranberry, 372 

Crassulaceas, 361 

CratsBgus. 337, 359 

Craven eoal, 84 

Artesian well, 118 

Crawfish land, 136 

Crawford county, 189, 335 

Sulphur spring, 140 

Crenic acid in soil, 48 

Crenshaw's, 134, 175, 218 

Creeper, 354 

Cress diet, 329, 348 

Cretaceous F., 35, 49, 54, 112, 
116, 119, 125, 171 
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Page 
CretaceonsBoil, 185, 200, 201, 217, 
233, 249, 250, 251 
black land, 112 

Crittenden county, 152, 276 

Crinam, 391 

Critz'B Boil, 258 

Crifltatella, 349 

Crooked creek, 330, 332 

Cropping ruins soils, 51 

Crotolaria, 355 

Croton, 325, 330, 385 

Cross's, 118, 129 

Crowfoot family, 346 

Crowley's ridge, 146, 153, 195, 

198, 281, 414 
Crownbeard, 370 

CrucifersB, 174, 348 

Crystalline rocks orer non- 
crystalline, 32 
Crystals, 9, 25, 98, 108 
Cryers' pipe-cUy, 120 
Cteniam, 395 
Caeamber, 361 
Cudweed, 371 
Cttltiration, influence on soil, 221, 

282, 285 
Culvert's soil, 282 

Cunila, 377 

Cuphea, 360 

CucurbitacesB, 361 

CuscuU, 380 

Currant, 361, 364 

Cymopterus, 863 

Cynodon, 395 

CynogloBsum, 379 

Cyntbea, 371 

Cypress swamps, 340, 343 

Cyperus, 393 

CnpulifersB, 887 

Cypripedium, 391 

Cystopteris, 399 

Dagger farm, Searcy county, 246 
Daisy, 367 

' Dalea, 855 

Dallas CO. lignites, 318 

flora, 342 

spring 97 

Daniel's, Union county, 137 

Dandelion diet, 329 

Dangleberry. 372 

Dandelion, 372 

Danville, Sand street, 80 

Dardanelle Rook, height, 82 

spring water, 79 

Datura, 381 

Daucus, 362 

Davis' Soil Anal., Johnson cc, 214 
Davie, H., ore, 131 

Day flower, 893 

Dean's soil anal., Oreen oo., 195 
De Bow's, Jeff., 149 

Deoepier Creek, Bluff, Clarke 

county, 120, 185 

Deeoden, 360 

Deerberry, 872 

Deep Landing, 153 

Deflection of Needle, 106 

Delphinium, 847 

Denudation, extensive, peaks, 84 
DenUria, 348 

Desmanthus, 858 

Desmodium, 856 

Desha county, 145, 146 



Page 
Detailed geology to be yet 

done, 15 

Devonian fossils, 83, 49, 302 
A system perhaps wanting in 

Arkansas, 33 

Devil's bit, 393 

Devil wood, 882 

Dewberry, 359 

Dianthera, 376 

Diarrhena, 396 

Diarrhoea, herbs for, 877 

Diaperia, 868 

Dichondra, 380 

Dictipera, 876 

Dicotyledonous trees, lignite, 318 

Diluvium, local, 40 

Diospyros, 374 

Diodia, 865 

DioscorsB, 892 

Dip, none in coal, 299 

2«-3o in coal, 90 

4 -5 in coal, 92 

6 -20 Spring Creek, 81 

12 S. 6., on coal, 87 

10 " 32 

14 S. S., Sloan's, 70 

22 8. S., Pinnacle, 75 

26 Limestone, 109 

28 Slate, 99 

30 Long prairie, 91 

34 Slate, 108 

35 S. S., N. 30 W., 77 
38 S. S., Sloan's, 79 

40 Dardanelles, 82 

41 Slate, 109 

42 Kovacnlite, 104 
45 S. S., Danville, 80 
45 Coal, Smart's, 93 
45 Slate, K. 10 W., 74 
45 Millstone Grit, 127 

47 Slate, Fletcher's, 75 

48 Lit. Maumelle, 75 
50 -80 Limestone, 88 
33 S. S., HoweU's, 79 
70 S. S., Hanna Mtn., 96 
75 6. S., HoweU's, 79 
90, 33, 34, 81, 88, 95 
Reversed, 83, 91, 108 
Anticlinals (two), 86 
S. S., dip disturbed, 78 
Boonville, Johnson co., 86, 87 

Diplopappns, 827, 367 

Diploteginm, 311 

Dipteracanthus, 376 

Dirca, 384 

Dislocations, 95, 97, 127, 130 
Dittany, 327, 377 

Diuretics, 373 

Doak, R. E., 291 

Doctors' Creek, 338 

Dock, 868, 384 

Dodder, 880 

Dodecantheon, 374 

Dogbane, 381 

Dogtooth violet, 392 

Dogwood, 200, 203, 211, 226, 
230, 235,239,241,245,251, 

278, 284, 864 
Dolichos, 357 

Dover soil, 236 

Dowel's soil, 213 

Dracocephalum, 878 

Draba, 849 

Drainage of land, 825, 844, 840 



Draeopeis, 


369 


Dragonhead, 


378 


Drew county, 


14 


Drift period, 


172 


soil, 


342 


local, 


40 


Drosera, 


350 


Dropwort, 


863 


Dryfork, 


246 


Duck's meat, 


322, 390 


Dulay's ferry. 


120 


Dupont's well, Louisville, 61 


Dwight mission, 


307 


Dycteopteris, 


313 


Dyeing plants, 


379 


Dyke quartz. 


109 


Dysodia, 


370 


Dysentery, 


377 


Eagle creek, 


291 


Eatonia, 


396 


Bbenacen, 


374 


Ebony, 


374 


Edipta, 


369 


Eehinoderms, 


114, 123 


Echinacea, 


360 


Bcheno spermum, 


379 


Eel grass, 


390 


Egg plant, 


380 


Elder, 


332, 339, 364 



Elderhorst's report, 11, 18, 29, 291 

Eldorado Meth. Ch., 136 

Eldridge's lead ore, 97 

Eleocharis, 394 

Elevation theory, 17, 98 

Elephantopus, 366 

Elephant's foot, 366 

Eleusine, 395 

Ellesia, 379 

Elm soil, 207, 211, 226, 235, 
240, 243, 277. 280, 281, 

328, 330, 332, 336, 386 

Elodea, 350 

Elymus, 397 

Emetic plants, 372, 373, 3S3 

Engelmannia, 369 

England's well, 422 

Enstenea, 382 

Eocene, 35, 36, 153 

EpigsBa, 373 

Equisetum, 398 

Eragrostis, 396 

Ereanthtts, 398 

Errata, Reboulia, 341 

NymphssaceM, 348 

Pamassiaces, 350 

Anonacess, 347 

Menispermaees, 347 

Zanthorhisa, 347 

Erechtites, 371 

Briogonum, ZM 

Ervin's soils, 78 

coal, 79 

Eryngium, 362 

Erythium, 392 

Ergenia, 363 

Erigeron, 367 

Brueaoea, 372 

Erysimum, 349 

Buonymns, 354 

Euphorbia, 35 

Buploca, 379 

Eupatorium, 366 

Bnlophus, 363 
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Earopean ooal, 
Evans* art. well, 
ErerlaBting, 
Eyolynlne, 
Ewing's ooal, 



Page 

309, 312 

122 

871 

380 

84 



Exogyra, 40, 113, 116, 121, 

123, 126, 200 
Ezhanstion of soils, 46 

Fackleberry, 327, 332, 373 

Fagopjram, 383 

FagiiB, 388 

Fairchild^s Cb. Sp., 29, 106, 294 

False ooal meaaures, 298 
Fallow sage, 

False Dandelion, 372 

Dragonhead, 378 

Honeysuckle, 373 

Sanflower, 370 

Falls of L. Miss. Rirer, 125 

Farelly's soil, 147, 269, 272 

Farming in Earope, 51 

Fayetterille, 299, 316, 336 

Feather grass, 395 

Febrifuge plants,350,372,377, 381 

Fedia, 365 

Feldspar granite, 31, 32, 160 

Fern, 399 

Fertilising mud, 52 

Fertility diminished by use, 50 

Fertile barrens, 331 

Fescue grass, 396 

Files oak land, 144 

Fimbristylis, 394 

Fire clay, 223, 305 

weed, 371 

Fissidens, 341 

Fissures, 24 

Fitsgerald's diggings, 99 

Fitohe's soil, 221 

Flagstone, 81 

Fleabane, 867 

Fletcher's Cb. Sp., 76 

Fleur de luce, 391 

Flint breccia, 33 

Floating heart, 381 

Flora of Mexico, 826 

Fluted S. 8., 115, 119 

Fluorine in soiU, 171 

Fly poison, 393 

Folk's soil, 274 

Forestiera, 382 

Forget me-not, 879 

Form. XI in Ark., 803 

Fossil bones of Ark., 116 

scarce, 33 

cretaceous, 114 

plants, 10, 18, 303, 308, 314 

eocene, 35, 152 

shells, 233 

trees, sub. oarb., 316, 420 

fruits, 312 

Foster's, 131, 191 

Fourche cotc, 81, 69, 159 

granite, 241 

or. slate, 74 

la Fare Mt., 76, 80, 94 

Fountain hill, 144 

Foulke's, 134, 153, 217 

Foyle's, 139 

FoxUil, 397 

Franklins, 140, 181 

Franklin county, 83, 335 

Fragaria, 359 



Frazinus, 
Frees P. 0., 
Freestone quarry. 
Fringe tree. 
Frog Bayou ore, 

coal, 

's bit, 
Froelichia, 
Frost weed, 
Fruits, rare, 
Fucoides, 
Fuirena, 
Fulton county, 

creek, 
Fumitory family, 
Furnace site, 
Fusus, 



Peg* 

382 

133 

81 

382 

303 

311, 313, 317 

390 

383 

350 

303 

382 

394 

193, 326 

120 

348 

86 

35 



Oaillardia, 370 

Gaines', 207, 208 

Oalactia, 357 

Gallion's coal, 301 

Galena ore, 17, 98 

Galingale, 393 

Galium, 365 

Gama grass, 398 

Gap springs, 96 

creek ore, 98 

Gardner's well, 144 

Gargarisms, 347 

Garget, 383 

Garlic, 392 

Garrison prairie coal, 89 

Gaultheria, 373 

Gaura, 360 

Gaylussacia, 372 

Geine, 171 

Geog. maps of the U. 8. re- 
present Arkansas badly, 16 
Gelsemium, 343, 376 

Gentian, 327, 330, 364, 381 

Gerardia. 327, 376 

Germandia, 377 

Geum, 359 

Gilliam's, 95 

Gillstrap's, 94, 248 

Gilea, 380 

Gillenia, 358 

Ginseng, 264 

Glady soil, 173 

Gleditsohia, 356 

Glyoeria, 396 

Glycyrrhisa, 356 

GnaphaUum, 371 

Gold, 9, 70, 71, 79, 96, 109 

Golden rod, 830, 367 

Gonobolus, 382 

Goose foot, 383 

berry, 861 

Goulett island, 139 

Graham's salt, 112, 250 

Graminia, 894 

Grand xrairie, 86, 237, 338 

Granedede's soil, 196 

Granitic axis, 16, 17 

Granite of Fourche co., 31, 33, 

160, 410 

Pulaski county, 69, 71 

Salem county, 107 

Hot Spring county, 105 

Graphite and iron ore, 106 

Granby ore, 405 

Grape, 11, 244, 280, 328, S29, 339, 

843, 853 



Page 

Grass, 225, 359, 365 

Gratiola, 375 

Gravel, 76, 77, 97, 121, 346, 372. 

873 
Greene county, 195, 318 

Green's coal, 89, 303 

Green briar, 327, 339, 342, 843, 

392 

Greenstone, 32, 127 

Greenville black land, 116 

Greenwood's soil, 184 

Greens for food, 372 

Grier river soil, 142 

Grindelia, 825, 868 

Gromwell, 361, 379 

Groundsel, 368, 371 

Gryphoea bed, 112, 250 

Gulfer creek, 106 

Gum, 282, 284, 327, 332, 335, 337, 

339, 343, 362, 364 

0oU, 106, 143, 145, 146, 151, 

153, 185, 195, 196, 240, 

242, 243, 244, 270, 276, 278, 

280, 281 

Guterreiia, 361 

GymnocladuB, 858 

Gypsum, 40, 124, 141 

marl, 126, 293 

Hackberry, 207, 244, 270, 280. 

386 

Hale's soil, 59, 60, 225 

Haley's salt well, 411 

Hall's soil, 150, 152, 277, 278 

Haliburton's slate, 74 

soil, 239 

Halonia, 311 

Hamamelis, 362 

Hamburg, 144, 145 

Hamilton's soil, 249 

Hamiter's cotton, 113 

Hampton, 137, 139 

Hanna Mt., 32, 95 
Hannegan's Artesian well, 118 

Harburger, 863 

Hardin's lead ore, 99 

Harrison's soil, 227 

Harrodaburg sp . , 118 

Hasting" B millstones, 410 

Haw, 251, 359 

Hawthorne, 386, 337, 371 
Haiel, 184, 827, 833, 362, 380 

Headache planU, 871 

Hempetead county, 36 

Heath family, 372 

Hedeoma, 877 

Hedge hyssop, 375 

Helena soU, 283, 414 

Helentum, 870 

Helianthemum, 350 

Helianthus, 869 

Heliopeia, 869 

Heliotropium, 879 

Heloniaa, 393 

Helosciadium, 363 

Hemlock, 863 

Hemp, 386 

Hempstead county, 116, 200 

's Bul. sp., 97 

Hepatica, 347 

Heralson's soil, 153 

Herbe a pisser, 373 

Herpestris, 341,375 

Heuchera, 862 
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Hickory, 240, 241, 284, 326, 327, 

328, 343 
soil, 185, 187, 193, 194, 197, 
200, 203, 207, 210, 212, 213, 
216, 220, 221, 224, 226, 230, 
234, 235, 236, 238,243, 244, 
251, 277, 278, 335, 387 
Hiclu' T., 92 

Hieraoium, 371 

Hilgard'8, 319 

Hillsboro, 137 

Hinton soil, 153, 276 

Hipnnm, 322 

Hoary pea, 830 

Hodge's prairie, 91, 93, 248 

Hog wallow, 120, 134 

Holly, 343, 373 

Holly poiDt, 145 

Holcomb's lead ore, 125, 233 

Holdernis', 138 

Holmans'. 112. 113, 251 

Honey locust, 281 

snckle, 364 

Honestone, 23, 30, 96, 104 

Hop, 353, 386 

Hoppe mines, 219 

Horehoand, 377, 378 

Hornbeam, 342, 388 

Homed pond weed, 822, 390 

Hornblende rook, 32, 107, 108 
Hornwort, 385 

Horse radish, 348 

mint, 378 

balm, 378 

head oreek, 805, 339 

Uil, 398 

Horses, broken winded, 378 

Hosaskia, 355 

Hot springs, 8, 21, 18, 19, 22, 23, 
24, 101, 102, 292, 293, 341 
Houghton's soil, 220 

Hound's tongue, 379 

Howell's, 76, 77, 79 

Hubbard's, 117, 300 

Huckleberry, 372 

Humus, 171 

Hnnio acid, 48 

Hummock land, 139 

Humulus, 886 

Hungry soil, 173 

Huntsman's cup, 848 

Hurricane creek. 86, 305, 335 
Husking's, 143 

HuKsa prairie, 330, 331 

Hydrastis, 347 

Hydraulic cement, 57 

Hydrocotyle, 862 

Hydrolea, 379 

Hydropbyllum, 379 

Hygroscopic moisture in soil, 187 
Hymenopappus, 370 

Hymenophyllites, 309 

Hypericum, 350 

Hypoxis, 391 

Hypobriohia, 860 

Hyssop, 878 

Igneous action, 97 

rockn, 17, 24, 30, 82, 108 

region, 32, 127 

theory, 23, 34 

Hex, 373 

Illinois Bayou, 236, 340 

Ilagsanthtts, 376 



Page 

Impatiens, 853 

Incrustation, Hot Spring, 29 

Indian country riew, 92 

axes, Sto.f 417 

bean, 875 

com requires, 177, 178 

currant, 827 

mounds, forts, 838, 416 

pipe, 873 

physic, 858 

plantain, 871 

rice, 823, 394 

tobacco, 372 

tumip, 389 

Indigofera, 856, 357 

Inula, 868 

Independence county, 203 

Insects, 384 

Intermittent fever ; herbs, 871, 874 

Inocerami, 114, 116 

Iodine in soils, 171 

essential to health, 28 

absent, 21 

lonidium, 850 

Iowa soil, 260 

Ipecac, 358 

Ipomoea, 880 

Irisene, 883 

Iron ore areas, Ac., 8, 41, 72, 73, 

75, 97, 99, 119, 129, 189, 160, 

173, 421 
magnetic, 31, 104, 105, 124 
limonite, 47, 71, 108, 109 
carbonate, 81, 85, 300, 302, 

304 
bog (tertiary), 86, 119, 131, 

141, 294 

pyrites and sine, 106, 111, 291 

forge (Beecher's), 408 

Shetland, 128, 129, 271 

weed, 333, 336, 342 

wood, 240, 841, 388 

Iron's sulp. sp., 100, 109 

Iris, 891 

Irrigation, 52 

Irvin's soil, 231 

Isiard's soil, 284, 421 

Izard county, 210 

Isanthus, 877 

Isopyrum, 847 

Iva, 869 

Iry, 853, 878 

Jackson county, soil, 21 1 

Jacksonport water, 291, 292 

James Fork coal, 91, 304, 306, 
309, 311, 813, 314, 317 
Jasper soil, 227 

Jefferson county, 149, 277, 347 
Jenny land coal, 89, 313, 317 
Jessamine, 376 

Jewel weed, 853 

Johnson county, 83, 214, 3QAt 835, 

839 

Johnson's ore, 99 

E., 116 

J. B., 146 

M., 137 

P. M., 291 

R., 152 

Juglans, 887 

Jointweed, 884 

Juneberry, 359 

Juniper, 325, 830, 333, 841, 389 



Juncus, 


893 


Jussissa, 


360 


Justus's Mills, 


117 



Kalmia, 373 

Kanawha salt well, 60 

Kaolin, 81, 162 

Kate's creek, 100 

Kellogg cr. lead reina, 17, III 

Keel's creek, Z3Z, 408 

Kelley's marl, 126 
Kentucky survey, results ap- 
plied to Arkansaa surrey, 177 

Kieselschiefer, 108, 121 

Kickapoo reserve, 261 

Kinnikinnik, 327, 339. 364 

King's river, 332 

creek coal, 87, 135 

Kitchen spring, 18 

Knobs of FOnrche B., 161 

Knorria, 311 

Knot grass, 883, 384 

Koch's collection, 116 

Koeleria, 396 

Kuhnia, 825, 366 

Krameria, 855 

Krigia, 871 



LabiatsB, 


877 


Labrador Feldspar, 


71 


Lactuoa, 


872 


Lacy, 


142, 143 


Lady's slipper, 


391 


tresses. 


391 



Lafayette county, see. xv, 134 

soil, 175, 217 

Lafferty's soil, 210 

Lambsquarters, 383 

Lamium, 379 

Lanesport soil. 113, 249 

Langford's soil, 236 

Laportea, 386 

Lappa, 871 

Larkspur, 847 

Lathyrus, 357 

Laurel, 878, 384 

oak, 833, 335 

Lava disturbance, 128 

Lawrence county soils, 219 

Lawyer's prairies, 143 

Lead, 405, 406, 409 

areas ascertained, 7, 8 

ore. 17, 97, 99, 124, 1»5, 145 

in Saline, 108 

mine, Bellah, 110 

plant, 356 

Leaf cup, 368 

Leag's mineral spring, 142 

Leatherwood, 384 

Leavenworthia, 349 

Lebow's sweet potatoes, 98 

Lechea, 350 

Lee creek coal, 304, 805, 812, 317 

timber, 83T 

Leersia, 304 

Leidy's (Dr.) brimoaaams, 117 

LeguminoBSB, 855, 856, 357, 358 

Lemna, 890 

Lemon's chalybeate spring, 100 

Lenaria, 375 

Lentibulaeett, 374 

Lepidium, 340 

Lepidodendron, 800, 301, 305,806 

810, 311 
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Page 
Lepidophyllam, 300, 306 

Lepedophloios irregalariB, 311 
Leptooaalie, 363 

Lepioohloa, 396 

LeptopodA, 370 

Lepturas, 397 

Lesley's Beport of Foarohe 

CoTe, 169 

Lespedeu, 357 

Lesqoereux (L0O), 10, 18, 91 

Lettuce, 372 

Leaoothoe, 373 

Lewisville road, 120 

Liatras, 366 

Ligbtfooi creek slate, 74 

Lignite, 36, 109, 129, 130, 133, 135 
137, 139, 140, 143, 144, 230 
317, 412, 413 
value, 318 

valuable for oil, 37 

for gas, 130 

bluff, 126 

bed carries water, 138 

LUinm, 302 

Lily, 392 

Lime (pbosphate) how useful, 48 
in soils, 47, 173, 187, 252 
in wheat, 177 

manure, 113, 185, 209, 364 
hydraulic, how distin- 
guished, 57 
in Hot Springs, 22 
from fossil oysters, 40 
Limestones, 41, 74, 79,. 88, 126 

129, 143 
(cretaceous) country of 

Ultima Thttle, 112 

(tertiary), 36, 121 

cretaceous on L. Missouri 

river, 125, 127 

over coal, 299 

sub. carbon, 33 

blue, 108, 109 

(blue) F. soil of Ken- 
tucky, 200, 326 
gray, 108 
(marly), 114 
largest in Arkansas, 88 
cherty, 334 
prairies, 324 
barrens, 329 
cliffs, 329 
timber, 328 
absent, 134, 135 
Limnobium, 390 
Limonite, 71, 79, 84, 109, 130 
Lily. 348 
Limnanthemum, 381 
Linden, 328, 339 
Lindsay's (W.) ores, 108 
Lint of cotton needs potash, 272 
Lion's foot, 371 
Lippia, 376 
Liquidambar, 362 
Liquorice, 356 
Lisbon, 136, 252 
Lithospermum, 379 
Little Cyprus creek lignites, 318 
Becepier creek, 123 
Maumelle roofing slate, 74, 75 
Missouri cretac, 124 
Prairie soil, 279 
River, 112, 152 
Rock, 160, 238, 291, 339, 340 
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Little Shoal Cr 


. Ridge g 


1.8.. 


81 


Liverleaf, 








347 


Liverwort, 








341 


Lizard's taU, 








385 


Lobelia, 






341, 


372 


Locust tree, 


325, 


328, 


330, 
356, 


337 
358 


Long prairie. 




89, 


120, 


143 


Long's coal, 








90 


Long creek bottoms 


1 


832, 


408 


lake, 








280 


moss, 








391 


Lonicera, 








364 


Loosestrife, 






360, 


374 


Lophanthus, 








378 


Lopfem, 








398 


Lopseed, 








377 


LoranthacesB, 








384 


Loree's cotton seed, 






148 


LosacesB, 








361 


Lost creek limonite, 






109 


prairie, 


11». 


134. 


175, 


218 


Louisville Artesian ' 


irell, 




61 


Lousewort, 








376 


Lowe's eoal, 








85 


Lower Silurian 


1 




49,51 


soil, 193, 


iw. 


206, 


210, 


220 


223, 


224, 


225, 


242, 


261 


Lowry's well, 








117 


soil. 






U5, 


146 


Ludwigia, 








360 


Lungwort, 








379 


Lupinus, 








355 


Lusula, 








393 


Lycopus, 








377 


Lycoperdon, 








380 


Lysimachia, 








374 


Lythrnm, 








360 



Mackie, 364 

Madison county soils, 221 

vegetation, 326 

Magasine mountain, 80, 82, 83 
Magnesia in hot springs, 22 

in soil, 47, 173 

Magnesian limestone, 222 

vegetation, 330 

Magnet cove. 30, 104, 342 

minerals, 30 

Magnetic iron ore, 31 

Magnolia, 134, 343, 347 

Hilg., 319 

Tripet.. 319 

Mahoning S. S., 298, 316 

Maidenhair, 341, 398 

Main Short mountain, 86 

Marjoram (wild), 377 

Male*s coal analysis, 301 

bank, 303, 304, 309, 310, 311 

312, 313, 315, 317 

Mamelle prairie, 153 

soil, 274 

river, 77 

Mammoth spring, 321, 405 

Manganese ore analysis, 293 

soil, 47, 206. 207 

Manures, 45, 254 

Manure clay, 200, 223 

for prairie, 331 

Manuring not rendered use- 
less by tilling, 51 

indispensable to the rich- 
est soils, 46 
Map of Fourche Cove, 162 



Page 

Mape wrong, as to cretaceous 

area, 35 

(Oeol.) of the U. 8., 16 

Maple, 328, 337, 339, 841, 354 
soil, 241 

Marble, 408 

breccia, 33 

of Montgomery county, 99 
areas ascertained, 8 

Maroon's map wrong, 35 

Marigold, 323, 347, 370 

Marion county soils, 222 

vegetation, 326 

Mark's soil, 141, 183 

spring, 142 

Markham's lignite, 137 

Marl, 35, 36, 41, 73, 126, 141, 147 
areas ascertained, 8 

analyses, 126, 291, 293 

soils, 187, 252 

bluff soil, 185 

(shell) bluffs, 52 

Marly ezogyra limestone, 200 
limestone, 114 

Marlbrook farm, 116 

Marrubium, 378 

MarshaUia, 370 

Marsh elder, 369 

land, 338 

speedwell, 322 

timber, 340 

Marsilia, 399 

Maruta, 370 

Massard prairie, 91 

Master, 366 

Mattock spring, 89 

Mauch Chunk, Pa., 316 

May apple, 347 

Mayweed, 370 

McClerken's red clay land, 135 
McCormiok coal bank, 301 

McCray's soil, 80, 259 

McDermott's, 146 

McElrath's. 211 

McFadden's Artesian well, 118 
McKinney's creek, 120 

McMurtery coal, 91 

Mcpherson's lignite, 109 

Meadow-rue, 347 

Meadow-sweet, 358 

Medical properties of alka- 
line waters, 27 
iodine waters, 28 
salt springs, 28 
silica, 27 
virtues of the hot springs, 21 
Medicinal value of botany, 345 
Melampyrum, 376 
Melanthinm, 392 
MelastomacesB, 360 
Melica, 396 
Melissa. 377 
Menispermum, 347 
Mentha, 877 
Mentselia, 361 
Merideth orchard, 128 
Merrick's spring water, 1 18 
Merrill factory, 125, 127 
Merriwether's, 414 
Mertensia, 379 
Metallic vein through the 

SUte, 99 

Metamorphic sand, 334 

areas eztensire, 32 
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Pace 

Hetamorphie eUtesin Polk oo., 34 

sand and shale of Polk co., 32 

region of Tiga oreek, 30 

8. 6. hill, with trachyte 

and baaalt, 128 

Metamorphiam, ZA, 95 

of coal ehaleSi 306 

on the flora, 340 

in the Crystal Mountain 

region, 25 

in millstone grit, 24 

by hot water, 25 

Metamorphosed area, 16 

Meteorites, 410 

Metreola, 365 

Mica (black), 71 

slate formation, 33 

^ron ore, 105 

Micaceous coal shales, 303 

Microstylis, 391 

Milfoil, 360, 371 

Milk sickness, 353 

Milkweed, 381 

Milkvetch, 356 

Milkwort, 355 

Mill creek. Saline county, 108 

Clark county, 121 

Millstones of granite, 108 

of Fonrche Cove, 31 

of Montgomery county, 08 

of Pulaski county, 69 

Millstone grit, 23, 33, 124, 125, 

341 
base of coal measures, 298 
over coal, 300 

base marked by red 

shale, xi, 303 

Falls, 125 

of B. Mamelle mountain, 77 

at Sloan's, 79 

of Standing Rook, 95 

red shales, 335 

soils, 190, 191, 214, 231, 232, 

235, 237, 238, 240, 243, 244, 

245, 255, 258, 259 

timber, 337, 339 

vegetation, 335, 336 

steep dips of Cossitott 

mountains, 95 

Mimnlus. 375 

Minerals, list of, in Magnet 

Core, 30 

Mineral veins, 17 

Minerals in Cossitott range, 96 

Mineral wealth of Arkansas, 9 

spring, analysis, 291 

Calhoun county, 138 

Colu mbia county, 1 35 

of Hempstead 00., 117 

Union county, 136 

waters analysed, 8 

horizon, 63, 14], 142 

of Polk county, 96 

Minnesota soil analysis, 260 

Mint, 322, 331, 377 

Mississippi bottoms, 146 

county, 152 

Mist flower, 366 

MisUetoe, 884 

Mitchell (A.), 106 

(W.) soils, 222, 107 

Mitchella, 365 

Mockemut, 235, 326, 327. 332, 

335, 341, 387 
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Monarda, 


378 


Monkey flower. 


375 


Monooeros, 


419 


Monoceras vetustus. 


35 


Monotropo, 


373 


Monroe county. 


418 


Monroe county soil, 


226, 278 


Montelia, 


383 



Montgomery county, sec. vii., 98 
Montioello Artesian well, 143 

county, 143 

Moonaeed, 347 

Moonwort, 399 

More coal bank, 92 
More's soil, 147, 255, 269, 272 

Moreau P. 0. soil, 279 

Morning-glory, 380 

Morrison's bluff*, 84 

coal, 305 

Moro ferry, 137 

river, 137 
Morrisett's (J. D.) well water, 118 

Morrow's coal, 91, 303 

Moser's soil, analysed, 203 

Mosses, 322, 850 

Moss flora, 341 

Moton's plantation, 179 

Mould, 172 

Moulder's prairie coal, 76, 77 

Mounds, aboriginal, 144, 147 
Mount Ida road quarts dyke, 109 

Mountain counties, 17 

York of Little R., 112 

Horsehead, 305 

Rook clinkstone, 30 

Mouse toil, 347 

Mount Vernon, 284 

Muddy Fork, 125 

Muhlenbergia, 395 

Mulatto barren soil, 326, 327 
Mulberry, 281,339,341,377,386 

soil, 128, 185, 244 

Mulgedium, 372 

Mullen, 375, 419 

Mullen's soil, 226 

Murfreesborongh, 125, 127 

Murphy's well, 142 

Muscadine soil, 208 

grape, 329, 353 

Muskit gran, 375 

Mustord, 348, 349 

Myosotis, 379 

Myosurug, 347 

Myrioa, 389 

Myriophyllum, 360 

Myrtle (wax), 343 



Nabalus, 


371 


Napoleon, 


146 


Narcotic, 


373 


Nasturtium, 


348 


"Natural Steps," 


34, 69, 75 


Nausea, 


374 


Negundo, 


354 


Nelumbinm, 


348 


Nemastylis, 


391 


Nemophila, 


379 


Nepeto, 


378 


NetUe, 


879, 380, 386 


tree. 


839 


Neuropteris, 


310 


tenuifolia, 


305, 306 


flexnosa. 


313 



New London Seo. Union Co., 136 



New Red S. S. fosdls, 313 

(Permean), 816 

Newton, 405 

Newton county soils, 227 

Newton's stoge stand spring, 152 
Nicotiana, 881 

Nightshade, 380 

Nile inundations, 63 

Nine bark, 858 

Nitre earth— sample analysed, 

229,256 
Nitrio acid needful to plants, 45 
Nitrogen in soil, 174 

Nitrogen gss feeds plants, 45 
Noeggerathia eharaeteristic 

of XI, 316 

Nolan's— Ouachito Co., 180, 131, 

230 

Norristown, 82 

NovacuUte, 23, 24, 103, 105, 411 

Hannah mountain, 32 

Hot Spring county, 101 

Magnet Cove, 30 

Perry county, 75 

sUte, 121 

age, 23 

analysis, 24 

Nut (ground), 857 

Nuttoll, 326 

Nuttall's eoUecUon, 3U 

Nuphar, 348 

Nut rush, 394 

Nymphoea, 848 

Nyssa, 864 

Oaks, 193, 196, 197, 216, 226, 

281, 282, 325, 826, 827, 

328, 330, 332, 838, 335, 

336, 337, 888. 889, 346, 

341, 342, 843. 387, 388 

Oak— overcup, 828, 830, 832, 333 

Oaks — ^laurel and swamp, 333 

Oak flats, 134 

Oak lands, 238 

Oak openings, 144 

Oak Ridge sandstone, 67 

Oak soUs, 235, 236, 241. 242, 243, 

244, 245, 255, 277, 278 

Odontopteris, 313 

Oenothera, 360 

OU (coal), 87, 89, 55, 110, 130, 

181,230 
Oil works in the U. S., 37 

Oil Creek, Pennsylvania, 38 

Oil Trough Bottom, 204 

Oilstone, 80, 75 

Okalona limestone, 128 

Old furnace, 70 

Old Red System, 83, 299, 316 
S. 8. speeies different, 
from coal speeies, 801 

Old soil— skinned, 189 

Oldenlandia, 865 

Olea, 382 

Olive, 882 

Onagraoea, 800 

O'Neal's eotton land, 142 

Onoelea, 890 

Onosmodenm, 379 

Ophioglossnm, 390 

Opnntia, 801 

Oraehe, 383 

Orange sand, 110, 182, 135 

Ore of Pikeeonntj, 181 
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Oreille^ 8 red laDdii, 

Organic matter in toil, 

Origananii 

Orinam, 

Orthopogon, 

Orobanchaoeas, 



Page 
131 
174 
377 
301 
398 
375 



Osage Creek, 10, 200, 251, 333 

Ostrea, 40, 116 

Oaachtta eoanty, seo. xir, 128 

toils, 230 

coantry, Clark ooanty, 121 

oilstone, 23, 104 

river — Hot Sp. ooanty, 106 

Overcup oak, > 343, 387 

Overflowed creek, 145 

Owen (Richard), note before 

Elderhorst's Report, 290 

Owenil (Alethop.), 304 

Ox-eye, 369 

Oxibapbas alb., 325 

Oxidendron, 373 

Oyster beds, Clark county, 39, 123 
Ozark Spring, 291 

Paohyderma, 304 

Painted cap, 376 

Paleontologieal oonolnsions, 315 

PalsBontology, 301, 302, 304, 313 

coal and lignite, 318 

plants, 303 

per cent., 316 

simalated, 305 

asefal, 308 

worms, 299 

Palafoxia, 325, 370 

Palmetto, 390 

Pancratium, 391 

Panicnm, 397 

Pansy, 350 

PapaveraoesB, 348 

Paraolifly, 114 

Paraffine, 39, 131 

Parietarie, 386 

Parnassia, 350 

Parroqaet bluff, 206 

Parsnip, 323, 362, 363 

Parthenium, 369 

Paspalum, 397 

PassifloracesB, 361 

Pastinaca, 362 

Pawpaw, 333, 339, 347 

northern limit of, 332 

soil, 195, 196, 200, 244, 280 

Payne, J. W., gypseous marl, 293 

Pea, 356, 357, 358 

Pea family, 174 

Peak in Indian country, 92 

Peaks, isolated, of S. S., 84 

Pear, 361 

Pecan nut, 343, 387 

Pecten, 116 

Pedicularis, 376 

Pellitory, 386 

Pencil flower, 357 

Penna. coal plant, 310, 312, 313 

fossU plants, 307, 312 

old red sandstone, 316 

Pennyroyal, 377 

Pennywort, 323 

spring, 410 

Penstemon, 375 

Penthornm, 361 

PentreniU beds, 10, 33, 34 

Pepper root, 348 
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Peppergrass, 


349 


Pepper, red. 


380 


Pepper. 


383 


Percifield's soil. 


237 


Permean fossils, 


316 


Perren's mill iron ore, 


97 


Perry county, see. ii. 


76 


soils. 


231 


Perryville, 


77, 78 


Persicaria, 


322, 383 



Persimmon, 325, 330, 331, 335, 

374 

soil, 203, 214 

Petalostemon, 356 

Peter (Dr. Robert), 11 

analyses, 49 

introductory letter to 

Report, 165 

Petite Jean creek coal, 76 

wrong on the map, 79 

Petit Jean mountain, 76, 78, 79 

Petit Jean synclinal, 88 

Phalaris, 397 

Phacelia, 379 

Phaseolus, 357 

Phillips county, 414 

soil, 280 

coal bank, 302 

Phlox, 380 

Phoradendron, 384 

Phosphates in mud, 52 

in soil, 171, 174 

Phosphate of lime, how useful, 48 

Phosphoric acid, 47, 53, 71, 177, 

178, 272 
Phryma, 377 

Phyllanthus, 386 

Physa anoillaria, 322 

Physalis, 380 

Physio's (Dr.), 121 

Physiology of plants, 49 

Physostegia, 378 

Phytolacca, 383 

Pickerelweed, 393 

Pigeonberry, 383 

Pigeon Hill, 137 

Pignut, 328, 387 

Pigweed, 383 

Pike county soils, 233 

Pike*s soil, 241 

Piles, herbs for, 162, 371, 381 
Pillow^s soil, 283 

Pimpernel, 374, 376 

Pines, 333, 334, 335, 339, 340, 

343, 389 

cause of prevalence of, 1 

Pine Bluff, 146, 152, 160, 291 

(yellow) land, 840 

sap, 373 

soil, 200, 210, 230, 235 

Pinites, 316 

Pinnacle, 34, 75 

Pin oak soil, 185 

Pinweed, 350 

Pipe-olay lands, 132 

Pipsissewa, 373 

Pittsburg coal-bed, 298 

Plan of survey of Foureheeove, 159 

Plane tree, 386 

Plantain, 374 

Plants of true coal under 8. 

Car. L. B., 300 

injured by metamorph- 
ism. 306 



Page 

Plants (fossil) in coal, new 

species, 308 

materials or food of, 42 

Plaster beds, 40 

Bluff, 124 

PlaUnus, 386 

Plaster manure, 185, 211 

Pleurisy root, 381 

Pluehea, 368 

Plum, 358 

Plumed thisUe, 371 

Plumbago, 99 

Plumbaginous slate, 108 

Pod, 396 

Podophyllum, 347 

Pogonia, 391 

Poinsett county soils, 234 

Point Remove oreek, timber, 340 
Poison, 373 

Poisonous plants, 353, 372, 880, 

381,883 
Poke, 383 

Polansia, 349 

Polemonium, 880 

Polk county, seo. vi, 94 

soils, 236 

PoIygalacesB, 355 

Polygonatum, 392 

Polygata, 355 

Polygonum, 888 

Polymnia, 368 

Polypodium, 898 

Polypogon, 395 

Polytania, 862 

Pond weed, 322 

Pontederia, 898 

Pope county comer, sec. iii, 82 
soil, 236 

timber, 339 

Poplar, 10, 195, 196, 281, 282, 

284,389 
Poppy. 884 

Populus, 889 

Porcelain earth, 162 

Porphyritio greenstones, 32, 107, 

124, 127 
Post oak land, 113, 203, 214, 220, 

226, 234 

Potamogeton, 322, 390 

Potash in soil. 47, 54, 174, 181 

large in buckshot soil, 272 

proportion to soils, 171 

in Indian corn, 177 

in white wheat, 178 

in tobacco, 178 

for cotton, 53 

and manganese in soil, 207 

Potato soil, 98 

Poteau mountain coals, 94 

river soils, 88, 244 

valley, 94 

Potentilla, 359 

Pottery clay, 223 

Potts ville, Pennsylvania, 816 

Power's SUnd, 105 

Practical results of the survey, 7 

Pragmites, 397 

Prairies of Arkansas, theory 

of, 323 

of Sebastian county, 89 

(small) of Tell county, 83 
of Benton county, 869 

of Ashley county, 144 

parallel synclinals, 87< 
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Prairie D'Anne, 
da Chi«n, 
land, 

of Arkansas oounty, 
of Red river, 



118 

261 

147 

146 

249 

soil of Hempstead county, 200 

of Arkansas county, 269 

of Marion county, 223 

of Iowa, 260 

county soils, 237 

wet soil, not yet tried 

fairly. 338 

flower, 381 

yegetation, 836 

coal, 303 

Yell county, 77 

creek, Pike county, 127 

Preliminary remarks to Ana- 
lyses of Soils, 171 
Preston's lead, 99 
Price of coal, 85 
Primulacea, 374 
Primrose, 360, 374 
Principles of Agricultural 

chemistry, 42 

PrioDopsis, 368 

Pryors (Major), Calo. rook 

quarry, 119 

Productal beds, 34 

Production of soil, 334, 336 

Profile, Dardanelle, 83 

ProserpinsM, 360 

Prunus, 358 

Psoralea, 355 

PUlea, 353 

Pteris, 398 

Pnccoon, 347 

Pngh, 144 

Pulaski county soils, 238 

timber, 339 

geology, chap, iv, sec. 1, 69 
Pulmonary medicine, 375 

Pnrdon's soil, 238 

bog ore, 294 

Purgatives, 372, 373, 383 

Purple cone flower, 369 

Pycnanthemum, 377 

Pyrites on Mill or., 88 

Pyrolusite soil, 206 

Pyroligneous acid, 43 

Pyrrfaopappus, 372 

Pyrularia, 384 

Pyrus, 359 



Qoamash, 
Quarries, 
Qoatemary area, 

period, 

iron ore, 

lakes, 

lignites, 

sand. 



392 
31, 69 

35 
172 

73 
185 

36 
117 



soU. 114, 175, 195-8, 200, 206 
211-217, 226, 234, 237, 
252, 279-284 
QuArtf , see Crystals. 

reins, ^.,35, 96, 106, 109, 121 
Qaercitron, 339, 341 

Querous, 319, 327, 337, 343, 387 

Ragweed, 830, 336, 369 

Ragan's coal, 85 

RR. Cairo— Faltop, 31 



I'SlCi* 

Rain water cisterns, 28 

solutions, 179, 189 

Randolph county, 242, 416 

Ranunculas, 347 

Rap barrens, 829 

Rattlebox, 355 

Rattlesnake root, 330, 371 

Rayon's soil, 216 

RebouUia, 341 

Red soil lands, 120, 131, 134, 136, 

137, 141, 149. 175. 183, 197, 

219, 222. 235 250, 277, 279 

buckdiot land, 52 

bud, 281, 284, 357 

cace, 113, 134 

cedar, 389 

cotton, 218, 249 

oak, 112, 143, 224, 227, 231 

sumach, 94, 249 

top grass, 3V5 

upland, 257, 335, 840 

Fork bayou, 146 

river, 326 

country, 134, 249 

bottom, 113, 120, 175, 

218 

raft, 119 

Red shales of zi, 80, 87, 96, 303, 

305, 308, 319, 335, 336, 338 

timber, 339 

Reconnoissance, 15 

Results of survey, 7, 15 

Reed, 395, 397 

Reir s soil. 256 

Retin-asphalt, 131 

Reversed dips, 33 

Rhabdooarpus, 313 

Rhamnus, 819, 854 

Rheumatism, 347, 373, 383 

Rhexia, 360 

Rhicolithes, 313 

Rhododendron, 373 

Rhubarb, 383 

Rhus, 853 

Rhynohosia, 357 

Ribes, 361 

Rib grass, 374 

Rice cut grass, 323, 394 

false, 394 

*s soils, 281, 418 

Rich mountain coal, 85 

soils. 190, 208, 250, 252 

Richards' soil, 243 

Richardson's, 108, 151 

Rieves', 135 

Riggs', 137 

Rightor's, 415 

Rippatoe's, 410 

Ripple marks on coal shales, 299 

River water anal., 52, 150 

Rivinia, 383 

Robinia, 356 

Robinson's coal, 85,212 

Robener's soil, 197 

Rook brake, 398 

port, 105, 107, 121, 342 

oU, 38 

crystal, 25, 98 

comfort, 114 

Roofing slate, 35, 41, 74, 95, 112 

Rogers' map wrong, 35 

Rolling fork, 112 

Rose, 360, 359 

Rose aoaeia, 332 





P.s» 


Rose bay. 


373 


creek. 


79 


villa. 


839 


Rosin plant. 


330,368 


weed. 


225 


Ross' soils. 


123 


Royston's Ch. sp., 


125 


soil. 


201 


RubiacesB, 


364 


Rnbus, 


359 


Rucker's lignite. 


137 


Rudbeckia, 


369 


Rue, 


353,356 


Rumph's pipe clay. 


132 


Rumez, 


384 


Rush, 


393 


prairie. 


323 


Rust, cause of. 


148, 151 


RutacesB, 


353 


Sabal. 


390 


Sabbattia, 


381 


Sadler*s ridge. 


44 


Salford, 


319 


Sage, 


331. 341, 378 


Bagittaria, 


390 


Salad, 


365 


Salem, 


327 



SaliferouB mud of Ark. river, 52 

Saline chalybeate, 29, 81, 88, 137 

Saline county soil, 243 

Creek marls, 127 

River, 137 

Section, 142 

Soil, 243 

S. Fork, 108 

Saliz, 389 

Salt basins, 7 

bearing sandstone, 91 

licks, 112 

springs iignrions, 28 

wells, how bored, 00 

yield, 115, 411 

for killing weeds, 331 

Salvia, 378 

Sambucus, 364 

Samolus, 374 

Sandal wood, 384 

Sand analysed, sandy aoils, 202 

in cotton, 272 

river branch of James 

Fork, 91 

(white) below lignite, 130 

bar cotton, 149 

Sandstone, 4 13 

Anvil rock, 298 

gray hills, 109 

"Mahoning," 298 

disturbed by trachyte, 128 

olifl; m 

ridges, 124 

tinuMr, 328 
bearing mineral water in 

Ohio river valley, 63 
for brine in Ohio river 

vaUey, 63 

on vegetation, 334 
tessellated, of Dardanelle 

rock, 82 

(building) grand prairie, 86 

of L. Short mountain, 86 

of Perry ville, 78 

of the pinnacle, 75 

of Spring creek, 81 
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Bandflton* at More's mill, 93 
ander Jenny Lind ooal, 91 

Spadra ooal, 86 

Bandy oreek, 115 

Bandy soil, 327 

Bangvinaria, 348 

Bangttis orba, 859 

Sanienia, 362 

BantalaeeflB, 384 

Bapendaees, 354 

Bairaeenias, 348 
BaNafras, 281, 327, 339, 384 

ioil, 278, 280 

Batin spar, 251 

Baaroid bonep, 115 

BaxifragaoeiD, 361 

Beabra, 369 

Bearlet oak, 388 

BchoUera, 393 

Bchorlamite, 107 

Bohorlamiie granite, 105 

Bohrankia, 358 

BehrophnlariaeeflB, 365 

BoUla, 392 

Boirpas, 394 

Bcotch rocks compared with 

Arkansas rocks, 33 

Bcott coanty, sec. ir, 83 

soUs, 244 

Bcrofnla, 373, 383 

Scatellaria, 378 

Bea ash soil, 185 

Bearey county soil, 246 

soil. White co., 258 

Bebastian coanty, sec r, 89 

soil, 248 

regetation, 335 

Second bottom lands, 139 

Bection, CoUin*s, 145 

Beotion (oretaoeons) at Bose- 

man's, 123 

at Cross's, 118 

at Farelly A More's, 148 

King's creek, 87 

lignite blnff, 126 
one hundred feet below 

millstone grit, 300 

at Montioello, 143 

at New London, 136 

at Pine Bluff, 152 

at Plaster Bluff, 124 

at Ross's, 123 

at White Blaflb, 86, 152 

at Spring Hill, 119 

of ridge bet. J. L. & J. 

F. Coals, 92 
of Magaiine mountain, 80 
of 6. 8. ridge, coal branch, 87 
of S. S. and shale, P. 

Jean mountain, 78 

of sugar loaf rocks, 92 

(tertiary), 141 

in well, 151 

Sedatire plants, 379 

Sedge, prairie swamp, 323, 394 

Sediment of Arkansas rirer, 147 

Bedum, 361 

Selaginella, 399 

Belenia, 349 

Belenite, 40, 293 

Bemibituminous coal, 98 

Benebiera, 349 

Benicio, 371 

Benna» 841, 358 



Sesbania, 356 

Sericocarpus, 866 

Setaria, 397 

Berier county fossils, large, 40 

soils, 249 

Beymeria, 376 

Shad-bush, 359 

Shales metamorphosed, 306 

passed into iron ore, 301 

thinning out between coal 

beds, 302 
of millstone grit, 83 
Shark bones, 116 
Shellbark, 337, 343, 387 
Shellbed soil, 250 
Shell lime, 121 
Shell mari, 419 
analysis, 291 
of Brownstown, 1 14 
of Hempstead coanty, 116 
soil, 200 
Shepherd's purse, 349 
Shield's bluff marble, 33 
Shingle Oak, 333 
Shoal creek sandstone, 81 
Shore's soil analysed, 176, 187 
Short mountain, fine Tiew of, 85 
iron ore, 85 
Shrub bottoms, 327 
Shut-in creek coal, 76 
Sicyos, 361 
Sigillaria, 301 
Green's coal shales, 90 
reticulata, 310 
Silica, common in the Arkan- 
sas waters, 26 
in cotton, 55 
in soil, 172 
medical, 27 
Silicates, 294 
Silicious clay analysed, 200 
Biliquaria, 411 
Sillingia, 385 
Silurian soils, 49 
timber, 343 
regetation, 329 
Lower, 326 
soil of Kentucky, 51 
Silver, 145 
ore, 406 
Simpson Spring Cong., 127 
Sisymbrium, 340 
Slum, 363 
Six-mile creek narrows, 87 
Skin diseases, 349 
Skinning farms, 189 
Skull-cap, 378 
Slate, 121 
of Caddo Cove, 99 
contorted, 73 
metamorphosed, 35 
hardened, in Polk county, 95 
limit, 127 
quarries, 41 
roofing, 41, 112 
underlying hornblendio 

rock, I 32 

and iron yein, 106 

and UIo, 108 

Sloan's millstone grit, 79 

rock analysis, 291 

Smaokorert creek, 128 

Bmilaeina, 392 

Bmilax, 392 



Puce 
Smith's, 146 

cotton land, 134 

soils, 117 

analysed, 200, 244 

spring, Poteau ralley, 89 
well section, 135 

Smith A Hawkin's red lands, 131 
Smoot's coal on Cherokee cr., 93 
James Fork, 92 

Snakeroot, 362, 366 

Snowberry, 364 

Soapberry, 354 

' < Boapetone' ' coal shales, 299 
Soda clay, 223 

for cotton, 53 

plants, 383 

in soils, 47, 171, 174 

springs, 27 

Soil, chap, ii, 42 

origin and nature of, 171, 172 
analyses, how made use- 
ful, 49 
analysed for cause of rust, 148 
number of analyses made, 165 
different in oxides, 253 
extra fertile, 49 
growth, 128 
hifluenee on distributions 

of plants, 320 

lose by cropping, 53 

of Polk county, 98 

solid elements in, 47 

soluble matter in, 180 

yield, 108, 122 

Solanum, 380 

Solea, 349 

Solidago, 367 

Solomon's seal, 392 

Sophora, 357 

Sorghum, 398 

Sorrel's coal, 92 

Sorrell, 373, 383, 384 

South Bend, 148 

South Columbia county, 135 

Spadra creek coal, 84, 306 

land, 340 

Spanish Brown paint soil, 184 

grant soil, 147, 269, 273 

oak soil, 185, 207 

mulberry land, 128, 135 

diggings, 160 

needles, 370 

bayonet, 392 

Sparganium, 390 

Spartina, 395 

Spatangi, 114 

SpatUrdook coal, 303 

Species of subearboniferous 

coal plants, 314 

unique, 310 

Speoularia, 872 

Speedwell, 376 

Spencer, W. soil, 145 

Spermacoce, 365 

Sphagnum, 350 

Sphenophyllum bifurcatum, 

304, 309 
dichot, 309 

oblongifolium, 309 

trifoliatum, 309 

Sphenopteris decipiens, 3 1 2 

diUUta, 310 

flex., 309 

Spice, 384 
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Page 

Spice wood soil, 195, 196, 200,244 

Spiderwort, 393 

Spigelia, 365 

Spilanthes, 370 

Spinao, 383 

Spindle tree, 354 

Spiranthus, 391 

Spircea, 358 

SpiriferK., 408 

Spleenwort, 399 

Spore oases fossil in ooal, 310 

Sporolobus, 395 

Spotted wintergreen, 26, 373 

Spring, Bussey, 136 

Butler's, 135 

Fanchers, 106 

Holder, 138 

Hubbard's, 117 

Lemon's, - 100 

Mark's, 142 

Matlack's, 99 

Royston's Chalybeate, 125 

Crawford's Salpbar, 140 

Thomas's, 188 

creek sandstone, 81 

Hill, 119 

river plants, 323 

Spurge nettle, 385 

Squaw- weed, 371 

Squill, 392 

St« Andrew's cross, 350 

St. Francis bottom soil, 275, 276 

county, 284, 419 

rirer, 152 

St. John's-wort, 350 

St. Paul's (Wisconsin) soil, 261 

St. Peter's-wort, 350 

Staohys, 378 

Staff tree, 354 

Stall's, 146 

Standing Rock picture, 94, 95 

Stapbylea, 355 

Staphylopteris, 310 

stellata, 309 

Star grass, 391 

thistle, 371 

wort (water), 322 

Stenanthium, 393 

Stenosyphon, 330, 360 

Stickweed, 379 

Stigmaria, 301, 305, 306 

Green's coal shales, 90 

irregularis, 313 

Stillwell's soil, 147, 269 

Stipa, 395 

Stone crop, 431,361 

Quarry creek spring, 106 

Stony Point sandstone, 86 

Storax, 374 

Stout's soil analyied, 78, 232 

Strawberry bush, 354, 359 

StepUnthns, 348 

Strike line, K. 70° B., 35 

Stylophomm, 348 

Stylosaathns, 357 

Styrax, 374 

Subcarboniferotts group, 33 

sand, 330 

timber, 343 

regetation, 329, 335 

limestone regetation, 331 

limestone, 33,88,257,300,324 

cherty limestone, 325, 326, 

333, 334 



Ptge 
SttbcarboniferouB limestone 
over coal plants, 300 

limestone soils, 49, 246 

Snbconglomerate, 343 

coal, 18 

coal plants, 308, 314 

Subsoil must be aired to be- 
come fertile, 182 
nature of, 171 
ploughed up, 185 
Sudorific, 372 
plants, 353 
Sngarberry, 386 
Sugarloaf creek, 223 
Peak, height of, 92 
tree soil, 282 
ridge soil, 280 
Sulphates in soil, 171, 174 
Sulphur Fork, 120 
creek rock analysed, 291 
spring. Baker's, 97 
Crawford's, 140 
Iron's, 100 
of Magnet cove, 106 
and iron, 109 
Snlphnric acid in soils, 47 
Sumac, 214, 216, 327, 331, 332, 

336 
soil, 184, 245, 248, 255, 353 
Summit level of old Hot 

Spring road, 80 

Sundew, 350 

Sunflowers, 330, 369 

Sunkland district, 153 

Supple Jack, 339, 343, 354 

Swamp Blueberry, 373 

land, 144, 146 

Sweet Flag, 389 

Qum, 231 

soil, 185, 211, 212, 213, 

226, 227 

Pepper bush, 373 

potatoes, 98 

Leaf, 345, 374 

Swine cress, 349 

Sycamore, 386 

Sylphium, ' 368 

Symphoricarpus, 364 

Symplocos Jacq., 374 

Synaodra, 378 

Synclinal folds, 7 

of Petit Jean mountain, 88 

Syphilis, 383 



Table of soils. 


262, 286 


land soil. 


281 


Talbot barrens. 


329 


Talc slate, 


106 


Taraxacum, 


372 


Tare, 


357 


Taxodium, 


389 


Taylor's, 


92 


Tea, 


354, 375 


Tear thumb. 


384 



Ten mile ridge sandstone, 65, 77 

Tennison's soil, 198 

Tephrosia, • 856 

Tertiary, limit, 71, 416 

clay, 117 

fossils, 85 

gravel, 161 

iron ore, 73, 141 

lime, 73, 121 

lignite plants, 86,317,326,343 



Pe«e 

TerUary soil, 49, 181, 183, 201. 

230,240 
Terra Cotta clay, 200 
Terrocis of Arkwoaas river, 343 
Tetragonotheoa, 360 
Teuorium, 377 
Thalictrum, 847 
Thaspium, 363 
Thickness of formations, 33, 92 
Thomas' well, 137 
Thompson's well, 139 
nitre, 229, 256 
Thong weed, 384 
Thorn, 350 
Thorn apple, 381 
Three-seeded mercury, 385 
Three-leaved nightshade, 892 
Througkwort, 330 
Thymeleacecse, 384 
Tickseed, 370 
Tiedmannia, 363 
Tillandia, 391 
Tillage no subsUtate for ma- 
nure, 51 
Timber, 10, 104, 141, 143 
Caddo cove, 99 
Fonrehe district, 162 
Polk county, 98 
Perry county, 74 
Poteaa river, 88 
Saline bayou, 1 10 
Sevier county, 113 
Union county, 136 
Tipularia, 391 
Titanium, 105 
Titanic acid, 31, 104 
Titan-iron ore, 124 
Toad flax, 375, 384 
Tobacco soil, 184, 380 
factory, 410 
Tofieldia, 393 
Tools for boring, 60 
Tomato, 380 
Tonic plant, 371, 372, 874, 377,381 
Touch-me-not, 322, 353 
Trachyte, 32, 70, 71, 128 
Tradeseantia, 393 
Tragia. 385 
Trap, 71, 108 
Trioostema, 377 
Trefoil, 356 
Trevorton, 312 
Tricuspis, 396 
Trifolium, 355 
Trillium, 392 
Triosteum, 364 
Triple grass, 395 
Tripsacum, 398 
Treacle-mustard, 349 
Trumpet flower, 339, 375 
Tuberous plants eatable, 848 
Tubing for wells, 60 
Tubular oalo. rock, 412 
Tufa, 101, SOS, S04, 341 
Tulip, 413 
TunsUU's soil, 206 
Tupelo, 343, 364 
Tnrman's toil, 245 
Turnip, 348 
TurUehead, 375 
Twinleaf, 347 
Twitty's, 143 
Two bayou, 139 
Typha, 300 
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Ulmns, 
Ultima- thttle, 
Umbelliferee, 
Umbrella-tree, 

grass, 
Unconformability, 
Under clay, 
Uniola, 
Union county, 131, 

church, 
Unionidse, 
Upland plants. 
Upper Archim. L., 
Uralepis, 
Urtica, 
Urtionlaria, 
Uvularia, 



Page 
386 
112 
362 
319 
394 
122 
271 
397 
135, 175, 252 
131 
139 
266, 342 
316 
397 
386 
374 
392 



Vacoinium, 

Vache Gra^e creek, 91, 

Valerian, 365, 

Valisneria, 

Van Buren county, 89, 255, 
Venericardia, 

Verbascnm, , 

Verbena, 
Verbesina, 

Vermifuge, 348, 

V^ermicular sandstone, 
Veronica, 
Veronnia, 
Verrain, 
Vesicaria, 
Vetch, 
Viburnum, 

View of Hot Spring hillfl. 
View from top of Dardanelle 
rock, 



Vilfa^ 
Vines, 



328, 
349, 
165, 175, 



Violet, 
Virgin soils, 

bower, 
Virginia snakeroot, 
Vitis, 

Volatile matters in plants and 
soils, 46, 

Volcanic tract, 

explosions. 



372 
338 
380 
390 
337 
417 
375 
376 
370 
372 
305 
376 
366 
376 
349 
356 
364 
101 

83 
395 
343 
350 
176 
347 
353 
353 

174 

124 

97 



Wacke rock, 
Walchia, 
Waldron soil, 
Walker's marl, 
Walking-leaf, 
Wall-flower, 



Page 

Walnut soil, 185, 193, 195, 207 

231, 244, 245, 280 

Wapipinicon soil, 260 

War-eagle creek, 233, 408 

Warm Springs, Va., 22 

Warren mineral water, 142 

soil, 140 

Washington, hemp, 116 

county coal, 299 

soil, 256 

vegetation, 335 

and Centrepoint ridge, 115 

Washita river, 340, 342, 343 

Water-cress, 348 

bearing rocks, Ohio, 63 

decomposed to feed plants, 44 

depth to bore, 63, 144 



32 
316 
88, 245 
116 
398 
349 



Walnut, 242, 281. 282. 284,339,387 
hills. 119 

land, 129 



hard, 

leaf, 

milfoil, 

oak, 

oats, 

persicaria, 

plantain, 

stargrass, 

starwort, 

weed, 

well, 

Arkansas river, 

Parelly'fl, 

Murphy's well. 

White river, 
Watkins* lead, 
Watson's lignitei<, 
Wax soil, 

work, 
Weed, 
Well's coal, 

sections. 
Well-water, Foulke, 

Williams, 

Bebow's, 



174 
279 
322 
227, 230, 240 
394 
322 
390 
393 
385 

322, 390 
414 
150 
148 
142 

291, 292 
406 
318 
185 
354 
360, 365, 366, 368 
302 
144 
153 
149 
149 



West creek coal, 92 

Wild bergamot, 378 

Wiley's cove marble, 33 
Willow, 339, 341, 389 

Will's limestone, 74 

Wilmington lignite, 137 

Wilmoth's coal, 305 

Wilson's cong., 115,143 

Windflower, 347 

Winn's soil, 194 

Winnebago agency, 260 

Wintergreen, 373 

Wisconsin soils, 260 

Withe rod, 364 

Wittsburg, 421 

Wood's, 106, 145 

Woodland soil, 147 



Page 
Woodnettle, 386 

reed grass, 395 

rush, 393 

sage, 377 

Woodsia, 399 

Woodwardia, 398 

Work's well section, 132 

Wormseed, 383 

Worms imitated in sandstone, 306 
Worm-tracks on coal shale, 299 
Wormwood, 371 

Wort, 362, 366 

Woton's coal, 302 

Wounds, herbs for, 371 

Wheat crop needs. 48, 177, 181 



produce, 



71 



Whetstone (novaculite), 23, 104 

Whinstone, 74 

Whisenaut's ch. sp., 100 

White's eretac. L., 127 

iron ore, 124 

greenstone, 127 

White oak, 194, 203, 212, 213, 

227, 230, 231, 233 

bluff section, 35, 152 

county soil, 258 



grass, 
lettuce, 
river, 
coal, 
veget., 
water, 
Whiteley, 
Whitlow grass, 
Whittingtons', 

Xanthium, 
Xanthoxylum, 



394 

371 

146, 330, 334, 329 

30, 309 

326 

29] 

408 

349 

24 



369 
353 

393 

371 

373 

76, 259 



Tarn, 
Yarrow, 
Yaupon, 
Yell county, 
Yellville, 330 

Yellow pine peculiarly indi- 
genous to Arkansas, 10 
root, 347 

Young's soil, 224 

Yucca, 392 



Zannichellia, 

Zanthoriia, 

Zeuglodon, 

Zinc, 

Zinnia, 

Zisania, 

Zisia, 

Zoophytes, 



391 
347 
116 
9, 111, 219 
369 
394 
363 
49 



